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The wise young bride 
always chooses Congoleum Rugs! 


She knows she can avoid the dusty, tiresome sweep- 
ing and beating that woven rugs always require and 
yet have her home attractive and immaculate. 





Just a few short minutes with a damp mop and her 
floor will be spick-and-span. The smooth Congoleum 
surface never lets dust or crumbs sink in—even spilled 
things never leave a spot. And these rugs are so easy 
to lay—require no fastenings of any kind. 





There is a suitable Go/d-Seal Congoleum pattern 
for every room in any house. And the verv low prices 
please women who must count their pennies. 


Look for the Gold Seal Popular Sizes—Low Prices 


6 x 9 feet $9.00 Pattern No. 386 (illus- 14 x3 feet $ .60 


You will find the Gold Seal shown a x ; feet 21 trated above)ismadein 3 x3 feet 1.40 
P * r ey _— oo , x 9 feet 13.50 allsizes. Theother pat- , ‘ is 
above (printed in dark green on a gold 9 xl0% feet 15:75 serscillutracdacand, 3 x44 feet 1.95 
background) pasted on the face of 9 x12 feet 18.00 inthe fivelargesizesonly. 3 %x6 feet 2.50 
every guaranteed Seal ongoleum Rug Owing to freight rates, prices in the South and west of 
and on every few vards of genuine the Mississippi are higher than those quoted. 
Gold-Seal Congoleum By-the-Yard. ConGoLEUM COMPANY 
The Gold Seal pledges absolute INCORPORATED 
satisfaction or your money refunded. Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Franciseo 

. . Minneapolis Atlanta Dallas Pittsburgh New Orleans 
Montreal London Parts io de Janeiro 


Gold Sea 
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Pattern No. 530 
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Each Victrola is made 
as though we made but one 


We have made millions of Victrola instruments and hundreds of mill- 
ions of Victor Records. This enormous demand is the result of superior 
Victor ae. We realize that it will continue only so long as superi- 
ority of Victor quality is unquestioned, so we treat each instrument 
and record as the only thing by which we will be judged. Thus 
quantity production guarantees higher quality in all Victor products. 


Are there points of artistry, of voice, 
of intonation, or interpretation, which 
distinguish Martinelli from other tenors? 
Assuredly, but that of itself is less remark- 
able than that these subtle differences 
should be contained in a record. That 
they are contained in Victor Records is 


evidenced by these: 
Double-faced 


Lucia—Fra poco a me ricovero 2? 
Lucia—Tu che a Dio spiegasti I’ali! souee $2.00 





. Serenata (Mascagni) 
I { A RTINELLI Zaza—O mio piccolo tavolo ingombrato $6194 2.00 
Petee te omy é oe, ' 733 1.50 
Victor Artist osca—E lucevan le stelle 






Victrola No. 8 
“A corner of nature seen through a “oa 


personality” was Zola’s definition of art 
and so it is that there is fresh interest in 
observing the changes which the person- 
ality of a singer may make in the inter- 
pretation of any piece of music. The 
qualities which draw people to the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House to hear Bori sing 
will draw you to these Victor Records: 





Mahogany, oak 
or walnut 















Double-faced 
Romeo and Juliet—Juliet’s Waltz Song 542 $1.50 
Snow Maiden—I Know the Song of the Lark , <4 : 
Danza—Tarantella Napolitana oo 
BORI Villanella oi 5 546 1.50 
Bohé ) Victrola No. 260 
Victor Artist eA rer => vile d’augelli 5 0048 2.00 OF a na 





walnut 





Listen to the ringing quality of Ruffo’s 
voice on a Victor Record and you will 
smile with us over the dictum of his first 
teachers, who after two years of instruc- 
tion declared his vocal equipment inade- 
quate for operatic work! How thoroughly 
the famous baritone has negatived their 
conclusions, his world successes and these 
few selections from his complete Victor 
list show: 





Double-faced 
Barbiere de Siviglia—Largo al factotum 2 rn 
Rigoletto—Monologo—Pari siamo 5 6263 92.00 Victrola No. 400 
ictrola No. 
Pagliacci—Prologo, Part I 1 6268 2.00 250 
RUFFO Pagliacci—Prologo, Part II ‘ Electric, $290 
5 Mahogany 
e . Querida 1 
Victor Artist El Relicario ' 822 1.50 








There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company —look for these Victor trade marks 


aca e % 


HIS Masters voice” Victor Talking Machine oO Camden,N. J. 
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Will You Be Outdistanced for 
Lack of Training? 


O, you DON’T have to make hard 
work of that job of yours—you 
DON’T have to blunder thru one 

task after another, slowly gathering ‘‘ex- 
perience’ by that ancient and painful 
method of ‘‘trial-and-error.’’ 

Other men—no older and no brainier than 
you—are handling similar jobs with all the 
ease of veterans. Moreover, their special- 
ized knowledge, their facility, their confi- 
dence, is rapidly marking 
them ‘out as the coming 
big executives in their 
respective Companies. 

Yet—they are no older 
and no brainier than YOU! 

x * * 

What's the use in de- 
ceiving oneself? 

Your business career 
may be compared to a 
race from a common start- 
ing point where thousands 
toe the mark, to a com- 
mon goal—success. 

‘“‘A continuous mara- 
thon’’—that’s what Hud- 
son Maxim, distinguished 
inventor, scientist and 
author, calls it—‘‘a foot- 
race, a hand-race and a 
brain-race, in which 
every individual is run- 
ning against every other 


tancing every man who has been sw 
short-sighted as to neglect to train. 


Are You Living Up 
to Your Opportunities? 
We at LaSalle sometimes weary of 


continually reminding men of what they 
already know but fail to act upon. 


But we arouse ourselves to new efforts 
by the thought that each remindef helps 








individual and against 
lime for the rewards of 
pleasure, comfort, happiness.’’ 

Now what is the shrewd thing to do—in 
view of the fact that to save your life you 
can't succeed except by matching YOUR 
ability with ihe ability of COUNTLESS 
OTHERS? 

Why, to SEIZE UPON EVERY 
SIBLE ADVANTAGE! 


an * 


POS- 


Does physical strength determine the 
winner? — Only to the extent that strength 
means health. 

Do good looks—rich fathers—college 
degrees—make a man inevitably victor? 
—Ask your charitable associations! 

Fundamentally, the difference between 
success and failure in business lies in the 
amount of /vained ability a man possesses 
and applies, 

Geé that training and aff/y it and you 
have changed your long, slow foot-race 
into an automobile-race, if you please — 
with you in the forefront, rapidly outdis- 





to waken in hundreds of men the realiza- 
tion of their potential capabilities—rouses 
them to a sense of their latent power. 


Forgetting, for the moment, the gains 
in salary reported by LaSalle- trained men 
(and the average increase, as shown by 
our records, is 89 per cent), consider 
what it means to a man to be able sin- 
cerely and conscientiously to write such 
sentences as these: 

“My course has benefitted me a thousand fold, 


for it has not only doubled my salary but has 
given me the confidence and technical knowledge 


necessary to assume direction in the banking 
world.” 
ERIK HANSEN, Wisconsin. 
“The knowledge I have gained has already 


been of greatest value to me, as I have an entirely 

ditferent view of life and am beginning to do some 

thinking, where formerly I was just drifting.” 
FRED W. THOMPSON, Alaska. 


“T like my work and have decided to become 
an expert in it, with your help; and am expecting 
to go on up into the bigger and more responsible 
positions with the railroads.” 

A. H. WALTON, ¢ 


yeorgia, 


““When your representative persuaded me to en 
roll in your Business Management course, he rer 
dered me a service of incalculable value 
first text has paid me dividends of more than 20 
per cent on the cost of the course.” 
WALTER T. OTT, Maryland 
“The learning which I have so far obtained is 
what I lacked in the years gone by; thanks to you 
am on the right road to success.” 
TH MAS E. KEEN, New York. 
“Salary and earnings have increased over 183 per 
cent. Your course has given me the position I wished 
for, the salary I looked for, and 
has broadened my knowledge 
and vision so that I have perfect 
confidence in my ability to d 
any jobin the accounting field.” 
FRANK B. TRISCO, Minn. 
“Instead of a factory store- 
keeper, I find myself at the 
end of three years head of a 
department, with an increase 
in salary of 230 per cent.” 
F, AH. LAWSON, California. 
“T believe that the knowledge 
gained thru study of the Las val le 
course has been instrumental in 
giving me the inspiration. am 
bition and ability to reach what 
degree of success it, has been 
my fortune to attain, 
Cc. O. BIRKLAND, Michigan. 
When Mr. Birkland 
wrote this he had just ac- 
cepted a new position at 
a Salary more tlran three 
times as large as his salary 
at the time of enrollment. 


Will You Set the Pace 
or Follow ?— Make 
Your Decision NOW 


Whether we like it or not, there’s a law 
that governs everyone of us on earth, and 
no man can escape it. 

Let a man lag—let him sit by the road 
side and twirl his thumbs — let him permit 
the months and years to slip away from 
him—none the less he must eventually pick 
up his steps and press forward with what 
speed he may toward the goal of his true 
desires. 

Will you wait until other men who are 
now your-rivals have outdistanced you? 

Or will YOU be the one to set the pace 
—to enjoy the thrill with which no other 
thing on earth can compare—the thrill of 
LIVING UP TO YOUR OPPORTUNI- 
TIES? 

Below this text there’s a coupon —very 
similar to the one which has set many, 
many thousands on the path to success. 

A good way to gauge your will-power 
and ambition a what you do with 
that coupon—NOW 


i 


os 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 














LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Dept. 566-R Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X below. 

Also a copy of your book, “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 

t: Training for Traffic M ement — Foreign and Co) fer seca —_ Biigioney: ia Bookk : 
itions as Rail- For Executives anagers, Office a position as lead Bookkeepe: 


Sales and Executive Domestic: Training fo for posit 
road or Industrial T —— 4 etc. Employes and aan desiring prec: 


Seaining for 





4 we 
CJ Official, Managerial, 
positions. 

















Sho, 
ons English : for Busi- 
Modera Salesmanship: Training for Sales Railway S Train- tical training i in industrial ih: Training 
CJ ana® Advertising de tives, sileltere. ing for Station Penn om Cashiers principles and practice. nese ‘Correspondents and Copy Writers. 
Promotion Managers, Salesmen, Man- and Agents, Division a ‘Traveling Personnel and E ment M Cc ial Spanish: Training for 
phe Agents and all those engaged in uditors, ‘Trans apo rtation inspecto ors, ment: Training for Employers, Em- itions as Foreign Correspondent with 
retail, wholesale or specialty selling. veling Freight Agents, etc. Er yment Managers, Executives, Indus- panish -speaking countries. 
Oitere a Accountancy: Training for posi- and ce: ning for rial eo : Training in the 
tions as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified executive positions in Banks and ern B Corr d Care‘cProrestal, effective upecch fr Mi 
Public Accountant, t Accountant, ete. Financial Institutions. | Practice: Training for Sales and sters, Leaders, 
Law: Training for Bar; LL.B. Modern Foremanship and Production Collection Correspondents; Sales Pro- peers, calenm (= he — 
Degree. Methods: Training in the direction and motion Managers; Credit and Office d aA 
Commercial Law: Reading, Reference handling of industrial forces—for Exec- Managers; Correspond ence Bapervisers, C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced Ac- 
and Consultation Service for Business Men utives, Managers, Superintendents,Con- Secretaries, etc, countants. 
tractors, Foremen, Sub-foremen, etc. 
I ili ioe hi clstoacsarbiaiscchandasentiotabianiaien ..Present Position......... a a 
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TheNewESSEX 


What Experts Here and 
Abroad Say About It: 


“‘Hudson has produced a super Essex . . . . It looks like the 
proverbial knockout.’ ’— From Automobile Topics. 


“The New Essex is a revelation of performance, ease of riding 
and of smoothness. ’’— From Motor Age. 


‘*Steers easily, even on loose gravel at 50 miles per hour.’’ 


— From Motor World 


**A wonderful value—a car of which Hudson engineers have a 
right to be proud.’’— From Motor Life. 


“*Possesses qualities | didn’t believe could be incorporated in a 
closed car at *975. 77 _— H. A. Tarantous, in Motor (U.S. A.) 


and “MOTOR?” of London, England Says: 


“For a very considerable time the Essex car has been 
one of the most popular American productions mar- 
keted in this country, and has won an enviable name 
for reliability and road performance. Good as the 
four-cylinder model has proved to be in service, how- 


- ever, the manufacturers have superseded it in favour 


of a six-cylinder model. J# represents a very great 
advance in design on the old car, and is one of 
the most interesting American vehicles that 
has ever been imported here. 


“The engine is vibrationless and will take the car 
along at so slow a speed as 214 miles per hour with- 


out a tremor from the transmission. From even this 
low speed a ready pick-up can be obtained without 
changing down. For a 2-litre power unit the ac- 
celeration on second is terrific; in fact, it is one 
of the most lively cars in which we have ridden. 
Thirty miles an hour or over seems but 10 or 12, 
so smooth is the operation of the engine. 


“The steering is particularly light, the brakes could 
not be better, the transmission is noiseless, and in 
every way the new Essex six-cylinder can be put 
down as a real delight to drive.” 


“Even better than my former ESSEX” say 
Thousands of Owners 


It is the most talked of car ever brought out by Es- 
sex. Old owners say it duplicates the pep and dash 
of the former Essex up to 50 miles an hour, while far 
surpassing it in smoothness and riding ease. 


Thousands who examine and ride in it daily are pro- 
claiming qualities never expected in a car of its price. 
They call it the easiest riding car they ever knew. 
Safe, comfortable and steady on all roads at all 
speeds. A special design that will interest you ac- 
counts f~ that. It starts instantly in any weather. 


Steers easily as a bicycle. Gears shift noiselessly at 
a touch. 


Even those who keep but casual track of gasoline 
and oil mileage are astonished as its economy in 
those respects. And the minimum service cost 
policy continues these economies in inexpensive 
maintenance throughout all the years it serves you. 
Ask your dealer for the parts price list. 


And take a 30-minute ride to learn the facts. 


2500 New ESSEX Owners Every Week 
That Tells the Success of Value 


ESSEX MOTORS—DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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ANSCO SPEEDEX FILM 


Fits any camera 


What’s New in 
Photography 


This wonderful, new flm we've 
succeeded in perfecting is typical of 
Ansco progress. We are making new 
inventions and improvements all the 
time. 

Cameras—you should see ’em 
(You can at any dealer's.) The Au- 
tomatic Ansco! Winds its own film 

a brand-new idea in cameras. No 
more double exposures. Six pictures 
in six seconds, if you wish. The 
Ansco Ready-Set! It’s foolproof. No 
more guess about focusing or setting 
the shutter. Gets the pictures every 
time. And the Ansco Dollar Camera, 
the only roll-film camera at that 
price in the world! 


It's easy 
to get good 
pictures with 


Says Archie Ansco: 

“Cloudy day, bright day 
Ansco gets them either way.” 
TWISTED that around 
into rhyme on purpose. Funny how 

easy it is to remember a thing when a 
rhyme is tacked onto it. 


sentence 


Frankly you ought to remember that 
jingle—remember it the next time you 
go to buy f/m. Remember to ask for 
Ansco Speedex Film. Because it means 
better pictures for you—more fun from 
your camera. 

I say real fun because you don’t have 
to be a 100% judge of light to get good 
pictures. Why? Because you'll get good 
pictures in deeper shade and in brighter 
sunshine with Ansco Film than with any 
other film. 

In short, Ansco makes it hard for you 
to fail—easy to get the pictures you’re 
after. Even if the light conditions aren’t 
just right, it’s just plain fun to get good 
pictures with Ansco. 


Beautifully illustrated booklet on request. 
Ansco Photoproducts, Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. 


ANSCO SPEEDEX FILM 


A Bright Day . 


YET — both 
come out right I 


The Red Book Magazine 












Which one of these three 
classes are you inP 


1. You use some other film with just 
fair results—then you're the person I’m 
after! Here’s a sporting proposition ] 
want to put up to you. Load your 
camera with a roll of Ansco film. Take 
your pictures, some in the shadows, some 
in thelight. Then dothe same with the film 
you have been using. Compare the pic- 
tures and you'll be an Ansco user for life! 

2. You've put your camera away on the 
shelf—given up the whole thing in dis- 
gust because of failure after failure 
Then blow the dust of ages off your long- 
lost companion. Stick in a roll of Ansco 
film. You'll get back all your old en- 
thusiasm when the first pictures come 
from the finisher. 





3. You use Ansco film already. No need 
to say another word! From your ow: 
results, you know I’m the champio: 
truth-teller of the world. ‘“‘Cloudy or 
bright—Ansco comes right.” 
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Educative Summer Camp Recreation 
A New Cultural Ideal 


By HENRY WELLINGTON WACK, F.R.G.S. 


E whom a dream had possessed, late in the 

‘wos of the last Century, was the founder 

of the formal camping idea for boys. He 
built the first camp on Chocorua Island, Big 
Asquam Lake, New Hampshire, in 1881. That 
was Ernest Balch, the founder of Camp Chocorua. 
Camp Harvard was established in 1882 by the 
Rev. Mr. Nichols at Stow. In 1884 this camp was 
taken over by Dr. Winthrop T. Talbot and moved 
to Lake Asquam, where it became known as Camp 
Asquam. In 1885 the first Y.M.C. A. boys’ 
camp, known as Camp Dudley, was organized by 
Sumner F. Dudley, on the shore of Lake Champlain, 
near Westport, New York. In 1886 Dr. Edwin 
DeMeritte established Camp Algonquin, for boys, 
on Asquam Lake, where it still flourishes as the 
oldest private camp in the United States. In 
1892 John M. Dick established Camp Idlewild on 
Lake Winneresavkee. The same year Judge A. 
S. Gregg Clarke- opened Camp Kahkou on the 
Allegash, in Maine, and in 1895 Dr. Henry S. 
Pettit, opened Pine Bluff Camp, on Long Island. 
In 1895 Pasquaney, one of the most successful 
pioneer camps, was organized by Dr. Edward S. 


Wilson. 


When the present century opened there were only 
twenty-three such boys’ camps. In 1902 girls 
camps were first organized, and their growth in 
two decades was greater than the growth of boys’ 
camps in four. In 1910 all private cultural camps 
took a significant spurt forward in numbers, 
equipment and scope of directed activities. In that 
year the Camp Directors Association of America 
was founded, and with it the new educational 
profession of Camp Director. Then followed, in 
1916, the organization of the National Association 
of Directors of Girls’ Camps. The early camp 
pioneers and these bodies have carried the camp 
movement forward through their own and other 
organizations, such as the Boy Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, Woodcraft League, Girl Scouts, Y.W.C.A., 
Y.M.C.A., Appalachian Mountain Club, college, 
school, church and other societies. The federation 
last March of the two camp directors associations 
resulted in the enlargement of facilities for training 
camp leaders, and the application of standards 
which will distinguish the qualified camp from the 
unqualified. There are now over 1400 of these 
cultural camps in the country, and the fact that 
their greatest increase has occurred during the 
past six years manifests a vitality which bespeaks 


for the summer camp an impressive destiny as 
America’s contribution to the educational systems 
of the world. 


A recreational movement that has so rapidly 
developed such educational attributes and so 
quickly won popular favor for its physical, mental 
and moral inspirations, must have made something 
akin to a universal public appeal. Enlightened 
parents now agree that a child is as much in need 
of two months in camp as of nine months at school, 
and that both these forms of educative training 
are necessary in the development of a modern 
man and woman capable of adequately living the 
life of our time. 


Inertia, idleness or whimsical, undirected activities 
are not rational methods of employing leisure. 
They not only waste that precious element, Time, 
of which the vitally constituted individual can 
never have enough, but they are progressively 
pernicious, in that they debase the habits, enfeeble 
the will and intellect and destroy the morale of 
all who pack their Leisure with Indolence. 


So this University of Leisure, the cultural summer 
camp, is at once one of the most effective: charac- 
ter builders of this wayward generation, and a 
vivid and practical moral force in our day. And 
they who embrace the privilege of its boon, and 
they who direct its alluring functions, are valiantly 
serving the cause of race betterment in its broadest 
and highest sense. 


The cultural summer camp is distinctively American 
in character. After forty-odd years of growth it 
now fully justifies the appraisal of a great col- 
legian, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, Ex-President of Har- 
vard University, who declared that “the organized 
summer camp is the most important step in education 
that America has given the world.” A distingiushed 
churchman, in his book on “Education and the 
Higher Life,” said there is nothing like a simple, 
intimate, intelligently directed life with Nature 
for the development of all the faculties of body 
and soul, their symmetry and completeness. 


The American summer camp is the educational 
ideal of America in its natural, most wholesome 
and alluring form. 


For information about camps address the Director, 
Department of Education, The Red Book Magazine, 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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Camp Hi HIAWATHA 


GIRLS 6 To +8 


oy 





— 


One of tne better camps, lacking no essential in j 
equipment and personnel. Located on high ridge of | 
pine and birch overlooking two gemlike lakes near 
Cornish, Maine. A University in the woods endorsed \ 
f 
t 
} 


by educators. Music, Drama, Art, Nature Interests. 
Activities and sports which make girls happy. Send 


for Illustrated Booklet. 


} 

i 

' LUCILLE R. RYTTENBERG 

i 5 West 65th St., N. Y. City | 














CAMP ABENA 


For Girls. Belgrade Lakes, Maine 

Everything for the care, health and development 
of girls. Juniors (8 to 11 years), Middlers (11 to 
14 years), Seniors (14 to 19 years). Separate 





units. Skilled equestrienne as instructor. Swim- 
ming, canoeing, golf, tennis, crafts, dancing, dra- 
matics, rifle range. Radio outfit—daily concerts. 
Trips to Quebec and other places. Booklet. 

Ss ORTENSE HERSOM 








Franklin Square House, Boston, Mass. 








| 


ieee = = 
CAMP COCH-NE-WA-GAN 
(on Lake Cochnewagan) 
MONMOUTH, MAINE 
For girls 6-13. Small groups, personal care, all camp activities includ- 
ing horseback, unique opportunities in art and music. For booklet 
address Miss Edith G. Haynes, Sansom & 17th Streets, Fulindeiphin, Pa. 





Coup Minnetonka. pom and Senior Girls. 


Lake Woodbury, Sonmonth Me. Hegseback, dramatics, land and 


water sports, music, Nature lore, ~ tutoring. Numerous 
hills and four lakes for exploring trigs. Excellent meals. Refined 
graduate counsellors. § ~y ing cabins. Attractive location. Illus- 


trated literature. Mem 
id -« 


Samp Directors Association. 
1103 Harrison = siscacnenceaats 


CAMP RUNOIA, for. Girls 
Belgrade Lakes, Me. 

Eighteenth season. Land and water sports. Horseback, 

Arts and Crafts. Tutoring. Booklet. Address 

Miss Pond and Miss Weiser, 509 W. {2ist St., N.Y.C. 
Counselor positions | filled. 


Gertrude C. Arno 





CAMP TECONNET 
The Island Camp for Girls 
China, Maine 
For booklet address MR. & MRS. C. F. TOWNE, 
124 Woodland Park, Auburndale, Mass. 


‘Dove Guaat 
BOB-WHITE secu 

10th season* 
Ashland, Mass. 5 hours from New York 
Lon; horseback rides; Athletics: Swimming; Boat- 
ing; . care. Mature counselors. 
Illustrated Booklet. RaLpru R HILL, 4 he 
7 123rd St., New York City, or Mrs. SARA R. 
—_ 6 Stedman Street, Brookline, Mass. 





Camp Alzenenia, Demme Lake, N. H. 


A camp in the White Mountains for red blooded boys of 
character and purpose who want that physical training 
which will enable them to excel in school athletics. 
Address EDWIN DEMERITTE, A. 
1404 Raleigh Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


——$—$—_—— 


BEAR MOUNTAIN CAMP _ 


r Boys) 
Bear Laker “learvicca, Maine. 
The ee Camp, with a High Purpose and an 








Honest Bookle 
HAROLD J. STAPLES, Director Biddeford, Maine 











THE TALL PINES CLUB 


Ideal outing for girls of college age and employed 
young women. Short time comers welcome, one week 
or longer. Here is health, happiness and care-free 
life among tall, fragrant pines. Beautiful, clear lake 
with sandy beach at camp door. Mountain climbing, 
horseback riding, water sports. 1300 ft. elevation, 
near Bennington, N. H. Come here for seclusion, 
rest, comfort, fine living. Tall Pines Camp for 
younger girls, 7 to 18, under same management. 
Separate booklets. Write for one wanted. Address 
S EVELINA REAVELEY 
36-R Washington Square Gloucester, Mass. 











For Girls Peterboro, N. H. 


Eyes front! Backs straight! You must ride 
well to win the cup at the horse show—and 
Sargent’s show is an exciting one. 

The horses are fine. Girls taught to ride, 
Best equipped camp in America, with expert 
at head of each activity. Tennis, hikes, long 
canoe trips, water sports. Dramatics. Junior, 
Senior Units. Send to-day for catalog. 


Camp Secretary, 20 Everett Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 














Camp Cowasset 


North Falmouth, Mass., on Buzzards 
Bay, Cape Cod. The Seashore Camp 
for Girls. Safe canoeing, swimming and 
water sports. Free horseback riding, 
trained instructor, tennis, basket-ball, 
field contests. Seniors and Juniors. 


Good food, good fun and good care. 
Address Miss Beatrice A. Hunt 
22 Plymouth St. 


———_——_- -- 


Holbrook, Mass. 

















JHE TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS | 


For Girls under 20 
“THE HORSEBACK CAMPS 

Sturdy, brown, enthusiastic—Teela-Wooket girls have 

glorious times. They swim in the cool water, take 


Roxbury, Vermont 
%” 





long camping trips. Best of all are the horseback rides 
along the forest roads. Horseback riding and the best 
of instruction are absolutely free. Rifle range ten- 
nis, golf, 300 acres. Delicious food. Twelfth season. 
“The Camp Without Extras” 
Illustrated booklets Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Roys 
10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 


lal 








__ ae ndall frall 


youl for Girls on the Beautiful North Shore 
SUM MER SESSION 


—~ i 


Prides Crossing, 65 Mass. 















CAMP WIHAKOWI 


Girls camp in the Green Mountains; all usual camp ac- 
tivities including horsemanship. Illustrated catalogue 
upon request. Price $175.00 for the season. 

Prof. and Mrs. Arthur E. Winslow Northfield, Vt. 











-QUANSET 
The Cape Cod Sailing Camps for Girls 


Winners of cups and racing honors Chatham Country 
Club, Golf, riding and all camp sports. 
Mrs. Hammatt, Box 16, South Orleans, Mass. 


NOQUOCHOKE. 


A camp for girls from 6-14. All outdoor sports on 
river, sea and land. Good care, good food, ayd good 
times. Limited enrollment. $200 covers if camp 
expenses. For booklet address Mrs. A. G. Baker, 
Director, 8 Drift Road, South Westport, Mass. 


Eggemoggin Camp fev Girls, East Harpswell, Maine 
Tenth season saltwater Horseback riding free All sports 
Experienced i. a esident nurse ee and Senior Coupe 
ges 8to20 Limited — omeneny 
Tuition $320 ven tinter 
Booklet on reques' inter ~ 
ipal and Mrs. E. maid 
Fairmont School bie 9": s Pad Was ington, 0. C. 


x Camp CLIFF HAVEN for fifty Boys 


Lake Memphremagog, Vermont, near Canada. Long 
Canoe Trips and Speed Boat Aquaplaning. Expert 











Coaching in All Sports directed by Harry Kipke, 
the famous Michigan athlete. ///ustrated Booklet, | 
H. R. DANE E, 548 Parkview asses ° DE ETROIT, MICHIGAN | 











Camp Idlewild 


~ Aquaplaning, Lake ‘Winucnenaniaane N. H. 








ild for Boys, Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. 


WINDSOR MOUNTAIN 
CAMP FOR GIRLS 


Boulder Lake, Windsor, N. H. 
Sixteen Hundred Acres of Mountain and Forest Model 
Camp. Screened Cabins, All Sports. 

Fine Arts and Dramatics under Eminent Masters. 
Wise Councilorship. Tutoring Department. 
Eight weeks of real camp life—$225. 

For Illustrated Booklet address 
THE SECRETARY, 946 Tremont Bidg., Boston 


HOLDERNESS CAMP For Girls 


Asquam Lake, N. H., Foothills White Mts. ll sports: 
beach, canoeing, swimming, shooting, mountain climbing. 
Individual cabins with pianos for optional musical train 
ing. Address Allen H. Daugherty, Box D, 
ame Tremont § St., Boston, Mass. 


CAMP WEETAMOO ) for GIRLS 


NEW LONDON, N.H. 


Ninth season. References given and required. For 
booklet, address Miss Florence E. Griswold, Director 
41 hadageepeanoes St., Bridgewater, Mass, 


CAMP YOKUM for GIRLS 


Altitude 1875 ft. crystal clear gem of a mountain lake at_summit of 
Berkshires; 107 of the finest girls in the nation. Every land and water 
sport under expert leaders and original amusements also. Eight 














weeks $250. Laundry, horseback, tutoring, only extras. Catalogs. 
a Countilor positions fille: 
69 W Mass. 





Mary E. Street, Mitti 


CAMP WINAUKEE For Boys 


On Lake Winnepesaukee, White Mountains, N. H; 

= Perfect sand beach ; fine equipment; competent, cul- 

7 tured leaders. Selected boys, predominantly Jewish. 
=’ — 8 to 18. Many boys continuously with us since 


0. Secretary, 238 E. Sth SEs. Deacken ey. Y. 





| A vacation in the woods, on the 


; water, around the camp fire. Swim- 
ming, canoeing, sailing, mountain 
climbing, playing baseball, tennis, 


and doing just the things a live boy 
likes. Radio and golf instruction. 
Good food in abundance. Careful 
| guidance. Complete equipment. No 
extras. [lustrated booklet. 


L. D. Roys, 42 Bowdoin St. 
Cambridge, Mass. 








For camp information, write Department of Education, The Red Book Magazine, 33 West 42nd St., New York City. _ 
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SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS 


NEW hasadntramrtachosad sTraTres 


SARGENT CLUB 





In White Mountains Peterboro, N. H. 


For girls over 20. Business or professional women 
find complete rest or stimulating sport in the deer | 
woods by lovely Half-Moon Lake. . Entire Sargent 
Camp equipment—most complete in America—and | 
expert instruction ‘at disposal of Club members } 
Trips by horseback or auto, tennis, all water | 
sports. Dramaties, roaring fires for evenings 
Members accepted for two weeks or more, July t 
September inclusive. Send for booklet, | 


CLUB SECRETARY 
8 Everett Street Cambridge, Mass. 











Camp 
PASSAGASSAW AUKEAG 


An ideal camp for boys on Lake Passagassawaukeag 


in the Maine woods, near Belfast. Ages 8 to 16. One 
of Maine’s most splendidly equipped camps for boys. 200 
acres of forest bordering the lake with sandy beach 
Horse-back riding, morntain climbing, swimming, canoe 


golf. Skilled councillors, screened lodges, 
private bathing beach, cement tennis courts 
One fee, no extras. Send for catalog. 
Address 
E. S. Dickey 
41 COLUMBIA ROAD. PORTLAND, 


QUINNEH TUK Camp for Boys, Northfield, Mass. 


ing, tennis, 
no tents, 
tutoring. 


MAINE 


The Outing a Boy Likes Best. Field and water sports. 
Horseback riding. Adventure trips over unblazed trails. Indian 
tribes and pageants Trained councilors. bur nt e 
9 weeks $150. Scholarships N wthy ix retise Book let 
HOWARD A, M. BRIGGS, Pachang, Northfield, Mass. 


Mon-o-moy The Camp by the Sa For Boys 
West Harwich, Mass. South Shore —Cape Cod. Cabins. 
Camp mother, Good food. Fine beach: swimming; sail- 


| 
ing: canoeing; deep sea fishing; all athletics. Tutoring | 
Pep fuzilian fresh water camp BOOKLET of | 

C. Dodd, B.S., Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass | 


CAMP WINNECOOK FOR BOYS 
Lake Winnecook Unity, Maine } 
22d season. Our campers hecome expert swimmers, 
riders and marksmen. The kind of a summer a bo 
most enjoys. Illustrated booklet. 
Herbert L. Rand, 10 Hemenway Road, Salem, Mass. 


NORWAY PINES CAMP 


For Boys 10 to 16 West Point, Maine 
Situated on beautiful Casco Bay among the pines. 2é6th 


season. Trained leaders. All land and water sports. | 
Manual arts. Tutoring optional. Address | 
Dr. W. A. Keyes, 316 W. 97th St.. New York City. 


CAMP BLUE HILL #3" 
HARBOR, ME. 
Boys 14-18 Rate $200. Tutoring if desired, 
Limited enrollment. Excellent buildings and equipment. 
Sea, Woods, Lakes, Mountains, Fishing, All Sports. 
formation addreas The Director, 
Camp Blue Hill, 264 Bay State Road, Back Bay, Boston. 


CAMP PISCATAQUIS vor Boys, 12 - 18. 
ugene Hayden, Direc 
In the Maine Woods, 20 miles a Mt. Kineo. 
Wooderaft and Camperaft, including the famous Al- 
legash trip. Supervised by registered Maine guide. | 
or booklet address 


H. J. Storer, Sec’y., 163 St., 


For in- 

















CAMPS FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN 


Cc ANWARD Cotuit 
O ort ildren’s Come Cape Cod 
ne ip purpose adjustment difficulties 
jevelopment. 


or home. Indiv Todi dual at cence gt pb yeh and personality 
ress 


Franklin H. ‘Perkins, a. Du 16 § Summit st. ‘Newton, Mass. 








A SUMMER CAMP FOR 


BACKWARD CHILDREN 


ON THE MAINE COAST 
Near Rockland, Maine 

Life in the open, with swimming, canoeing, motor- 
boating, deep-sea fishing, motoring, horseback rid- 
ing, tennis and other sports; combined with enpers 
care and trainin, under experienced nurses 
teachers. — a physician in charge. For particulars 
address Box 


natn School, Haddonfield, New Jersey 











In writing for camp information state 











CAM For Boys 9-16 
P 21st Season 


Ossie In White Mountains 


A WONDERFUL place. Best of everything. In- 
struction in all land and water sports; in fishing 
and riding. Tutoring if desired. Boys from 17 
private schools. Conducted by two private school 
principals. Limit, 70 boys. As a rule, vacancies 
are taken early. Send at once for free circular 
and beautiful photos. Address R. B. Washburn, 
Secretary, Nassau Place, Peekskill, N. Y. 











Introducing 
SHANTY SHANE 
A Camp for Families and Adults 
Lake Fairlee, Vt. 


For particulars address: 
WM. W. CLENDENIN, 120 Vista Place, 





Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


HUNTINGTON SUMMER SCHOOL | 


Preparation for all college and technical school examinations. 


10th year. Large staff of expert teachers and tuters. Dormitories. 

Swimming peol. Tennis Courts. Send tor booklet, “‘How to 

Prepare for College."* IRA A. FLINNER, A. M. Headmaster, 
316 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


BOOTHBA Y— Boys 


Camps te" gata. maine 


M ERR bi M E ETIN G— Girls 
A: R. WEBSTER, 1335 Cypress St., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


THE WINNETASKA CANOEING CAMPS 


Winnetaska For Girls 
Wawbewawa For Boys 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 
2 hours from 3 hours from 


xtc WYOMISSING iiss: 


The Camp for Regular Boys Who Want to Do Things. 











Among the pines where the Deleware | River, Buea and 
Poconos unite to oye A Jo un LTH, 
HAPPINESS, SA aw pricgies’ fee i correct 
sanitation, - “sy n rdens, er. front, 5 
stables and si of sound and Squtic hy etic fields 
and all equipment of the highest daxcelient Gas and an 
atmospher. good sbortamansbi 
All- Sethesioe Fee. 1 ti 9 

. Transue, worth Water Gap, | manera 








CAMP LENAPE 


Pennsylvania Camp for Boys 


On a clear mountain lake in the highest Poconos, within 
easy reach of New York and Philadelphia. Ideal equip 


ment. A log cabin for every five boys and a councillor 
Each councilior a college graduate. A camp where & 
boy learns to do things. All water sports and athletics 


Hiking, Woodcraft, 
activities under real experts. 
Keiser, 


Marksmanship 
Ages 6 
4809 


Horseback riding, 
Dramatics. All 
to 17. nm Cg address 7 s. 
Ki Phil 


CAMP ANTHONY WAYNE. 


WELCOME LAKE, PIKE COUNTY, PA. 
Everything to delight the heart of the real boy—and 





~ FOR BOYS 
7 to 46 








Squam Lake, Ashland, New Hampshire ne parents. Aquatic and athletic sports, horseback 
Dr. and Mrs. John B. May, Cohasset, Massachusetts "ding Erving “M.. Fish, gor 5 Waworth, N _ 
CONNECTICUT 
CAMP WONPOS : ae For 
ET |[CHINQUEKA CAMP &: 





The camp a young —_ in bo Be sepahizes. 100 miles 
from New York C a Elevation low f 


ROBERT R.TINDALE, ete East Fist Street, NEW.YORK 











Comp at wn owns the Ne a Light 65 


4 feet over all—speed 20 miles an how: 


CAMP MYSTIC. conte or 


“MISS JOBE’S CAMP FOR GIRLS” 

The salt water camp for girls. Tlalf way between New 
York and Boston. Life in the New England hills, woods, 
and by the sea. Unusual buildings, tent bungalows, 
tennis courts. Modern sanitation Salt water sports. 
Seventy-nine life savers graduated 1923. Safe canoeing. 
horseback riding. Dancing, field athletics, arts and crafts, 
dramaties. Camp life and trips under the personal 
direction of Miss Jobe, who has had twelve seasons of 
practical experience (summer and winter) in camping and 
exploration in the Canadian Rockies and Sierras. Care 
for the safety and health of each camper. 


Juniors and 


Among the Litchfield Hills 
A healthy, happy, helpful vacation place for 


On forty girls, 8 to 14, under home influences 
B. Woods, fields, and lake at 1000 ft. elevation 
antam j and and water sports. Seg training; 
sympathetic comradeship. Tent, lodge, cottaye 

Lake with modern plumbing. Abundant table with 
Conn. iarm and dairy products. Moderate rates 


10th season. 


DAVID LAYTON, Director, 669 Dawson St., New York City 


CAMP EASTFORD 
“The Place for a Boy” 
13th Season—Altitude 750 ft. on 180 








acre lake. Ages, 8-20, 3 groups. En- 
rollment limited to 100 boys. Al! 
usual sports. Ranging and saddle 


trips. for older boys. Fee, $275.00. 


For illustrated booklet address 
STANLEY KELLEY, Director 








Seniors. Age 8-18. arg a 
«_ MARY L. JOBE, R. G. i . 
Room F, 132 E. Sth “st” New York City 536 A Main Street, Worcester, Mass. | 











The Red Book Magazine's 


making a selection. 


THRE RE 


33 West 42nd Street 


D 





Camp Information 


Department of Education will help you 
solve the problem of finding a suitable school or camp. 
personally investigated hundreds of camps and schools and will 
gladly help you without charge if you are experiencing difficulty in 


Write stating age, previous education, religious affiliation, location of school 

or camp desired, estimate of expense you care to incur. 

personally and enclose a stamped return envelope. 
Department of Education 


BOOK 


We have 


Address the director 


MAGAZINE 


New York City 








whether boy, girl (or adult), age, religious affiliation, 


location desired, approximate cost. 
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SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS, MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 
















PC is the HAMI of 


(On MPS Bay, Lake Champlain) 
Bscraet, Se Groce sed hatrondect Moserice 
ear = 
aif Stash “nto. lake hear Sy ‘breakfast and. of fo aby day's 
= rts, al a ie experience m coring em 7 to 16. Resident 


— 








(Dilberness 


MOUNTED 


Raymond Riordon School 


A mounted troop—each boy on a 
horse, his for the summer. [ol- 
lowing the trail through the Berk- 
shires, Green Mountains, White | 
Mountains, Adirondacks—a swim- { 
ming hole at each stopping place. | 
Careful supervision, doctor accom- | 
panying. Address 
RAYMOND RIORDON 
Box R. Highland, N. Y. 














Kamp Kill Kare 


On p: Champlain 
Everything for the boy’s fun and health. Wire- 
less, craft-shop, long canoe, motor boat, hiking 
trir land games. Expert instruction. 18th sea- 


so “utoring camp. Screened bungalows, tents. 
(. ...0d. Write for booklet. 

RALPH F. PERRY, Director 
Box R Morristown, N. J. 





) 














One of the Oldest and Best 
For boys, in the Adirondacks. 19th Season. 30 coun- 
sellors. Five distinct sections, ages 8-10, 11-12 (two), 13 
15, 16-18. Rate includes R. R. fares, laundry, hikes and 
two hours’ tutoring daily. For catalog address R65. 
DR. c. A. ROBINSON, Peekskill. N. ¥. 


oo a a x cia 


CAMP_KANUKA,For S0y* [CAMP WINNAHKE 


Ninth ne tee 2 > gust Lod i mnasium, —- 

ming, canoeing, baseba vpasketba boating, tennis, ; 

fishing, tutoring. For prot et address a On MALLETT'S Ba A he - — CHAMPLAIN 
iohn Pla: y Mightet own he meri eautifu an a 

| _ a a ei ’ a j the pines of of Vermont, where the air is 

spcratie sg ae ee ry earths friend. What 


. . ond = 
Kyle Camp, Catskill Mts, Te<?mdseior || Biri, ey 

















Boys since 1910. ; boating, dane cing, dai matics handicraft 
| 36 Buildings. Model Bungalows—no wet tents. Safe bathing. Rzporienced councilors. 
Saddle horses and ponies. Movies. Physician, nurse. : Trained nurse.9th yr. Booklet. 


Dr. Paul Kyle, Kyle School for Boys 
Box 88, Eevington~ on-Hudson, N. Y. 
rty-two years with boys 


CAMP GANAWAGA fisersen. 


970 ft. altitude. Purest water. mar yg food from_our f: 








CAMP SEN-A-PE, “Wve fi | 


Pa. 
A home like camp for boys of pve e. Pesturing 
woodcraft and nature study. All land and water sports, 
radio, rifle corps, hiking. Experienced leaders. Rates 
$150.00. June 30th to Aug. 30th. Free booklet. Address 
63 E. _ Albermarte Place, Yonkers, N. Y. 


TOME CAMP FOR BOYS 


On heights above Susquehanna River, between Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. 200 acres, Tents and Lodge. Experienced 
counselors. Trained nurse. Land and Water sports. Tutor- 
ing. July lst to August 3lst. Camp Directors: Murray P. 
Brush, Ph. D., Mrs. I. T. Bagley, Port Deposit, Md. 


CAMP METEDECONK 2$"..22%ia0° 

vears and older. 

Ocean County, pine groves, seashore, all sports, in- 

cluding horsemanship, sailing, woodcraft. One reasonable 

fee. Exceptional plant, equipment and food. Screens. 
Tutoring if desired. Write for booklet. 

Mrs. D. F. Dryden, 128 West 34 St., Bayonne, ‘N. J. 


OWAISSA — Camp of of Happ: nes? 
9th Year on lake in Poconos, 2000 ft. above sea-level. 4 hours from 
New York-Philadelphia. All land and water sports. Horses, Hiking, 
Sketching, Arts and Crafts. Tutoring. Exp. Counselors. Resident 
trained nurse. ee Ka 80 giris, 3 divisions. Booklet. 

Mrs. . Paxson, Guardian 
6327 eapeanecr 7 Ne  Gverbres' rook, Phila., Pa. 

: for girls. Small group 6 to 
Gilfillan | Camp 14. Eighteen acre estate. 
Private lake. 600 ft. elevation. Own dairy. Excellent 
food. _Camp activities. Riding. Individual care. ‘§ 
weeks $150.00. Adjunct to —- Year around boarding 
school for ten children 3 to 6. 

Mrs. Mary E. Gilfillan, Spring Lake Farm, Paoli, Pa. 


PINE “TREE CAM For Girls. On_ beautiful 
Naomi Lake 2000 feet above 

sea, in pine-laden air of Pocono Mountains. Four hours 

from New York and Philadelphia. Experienced coun- 

cilors. Horseback riding, tennis, baseball, » Oamoeig, 

“hi Handicrafts, gardening. 13th year. 

Miss Blanche D. Price, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 404 W. School Lane 


ONEKA The Pennsylvania Camps for 
Girls, limited number of 
Juniors and Seniors. 17th season. On beautiful 
Hejlake in highest Poconos. Complete equipment 
for every camp activity. Horses. Most careful 
supervision. paciies. Mr. and Mrs. Ernest W. 
Sipple, 350 West Duval St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























‘arm. 
Riding, wood-craft, rifle, trap-shootin all. sports. ates Artillery 
Officer in charge. ——, Qa: alified tutors availab! 

George F. R 


‘oesch, A. B., Furnald Hall, Columbia Cetenty 


| 
| 
—_—— | 
ic 





ew YorK, Woodian 


CAMP WAKE “ROBIN - 
Younger boys exclusively. Twentieth sea Make your boy 
prong, nabure-lore, ough an oy *inctoding woodcraft, C 7 M P. N rm 1 D N I 





manual ming, and all sports. 
| Matured supervision and mod . Abundance of whole- For Girls 10-21 
sume feed, Pookiet.. MILLERTON, NEW YORK 
Mr. H. R. LittLe, New Jersey, Jersey City Lincoln High School. To learn 


“the keen joy of living.’’ 
oma: For booklet address 


CAMP HASWELL | Mrs. W. F. Britten, Box 755 Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
utes “35 Re"Savation™ Bienes tenders te THE PATHFINDERS LODGE 


equipment, wholesome — balanced 
16. Season 








agen 8 to 16. Season 2 m onths, $200. Information on request. ; A Woodland Camp for Girls 
Bruce Wellington, £35 Man Street. Hactensack, N ah x COOPERSTOWN, NEW YORK 
si = |al Valerie Bousier, 150 E. 35th St., New York City 





unny Gables ees 
sa PENNA. y Ga from ae ie CAMP “TWANE-KO-TAH 


= . | On Beautiful Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. 
An exclusive camp for girls 4-14 years. Ideal location, 1500 ft. elevation. All land 
ae + : — 7 ss . and water sports, horseback riding, hiking, 
| , Individual supervision, Training in all boating, dramatics, interpretative dancing, 
branches of sports including swimming and horse- handicraft. Girls under 18 yrs. Jr. and 
back riding. Woodcraft, camping trips, art, dra- ; Sr. Depts. Write for booklet. 
matics, rhythmic dancing. utoring, if desired, . ~ = 
included in the camp rate. For booklet address REV. & MRS. R. CARL STOLL 
M. MacMurtrie, Lansdale, Penna. 25 College Hill Snyder, N. Y. 


























ONTESSORI, niin Pa. 70 allies iat New York, 30 miles from Philadelphia, 140 acres. 
CHILDREN THREE To TWELVE YEARS. Py for last ten years by staff of the Montessori First Boarding and 
Day School. Strong, permanent organization. SULTS for a child in Conduct, Health and Happiness. Our ex- 
perience an important factor to the thoughtful A. EQUIPMENT complete for games, occupations and athletics. 
Pony Riding, Boating, Swimming. Approved Sanitation. Rate $200. References Required. Reservations Limited. 
_‘*Story and Pictures of Montessori Camp’’ on request. MRS. A. W. PAIST, 42nd and Pine Sts., Phila, Pa. 





The Red Book Magazine’s Department of Education will be glad to help you, without charge, in the selection of a camp. 
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SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS 





WESTERN STATES 





ULVER 





(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


cutters, flexible little ‘cat boats— 
learning horsemanship- 
ing—glorious adventures offered boys, 
Cavalry or Aviation Schools. For boys, 
Camp, 
and the scout. 


14-20, 


catalog of school which interests you most 
The Inquiry Dept 








SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


A sumer on the water—in slim racing shells, speedy navy 
or a summer in the saddle, 
-Or a summer in the air, studyin 


at 


10-14, the Woodcraft 
with life outdoors, learning the woodcraft of the Indian 
All the Culver Summer Schools have the ben- 
efit of Culver’s unsurpassed staff and equipment. 


Culver, Indiana 









fly- 
Culver Naval, 





Write for 








For Boys 
CAMP 


Directed outdoor life along the Big Miami 
River. All the activities and sports a boy likes. 
Instruction under experienced faculty. Booklet. 

COL. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, President 

Box R-24, Germantown, Ohio 
Under direction of Miami Military Institute 











boys’ camp “beyond the 

a of the trail,’” near Win- 

* chester, Wis. Definite pro- 
gram of forestry under trained 


Follow and mark old In- 






foresters 


dian trails, learn woods lore. Every 
day an adventure. 1700 acres, 3 
lakes, 4 miles lake shore. Long ca- 
noe trips. For booklet address 


W. E. Sanderson, Director 
Box 555-R, Madison, Wis. 





“The Turtie*’ 





Departments 
Camp Indianola Cavalry, Navy, Scoutcraft. 
On Lake Mendota. ) Boys in Each 
Beautiful Location, Complete Equipme nt, All Land 
and Water Sports, Expert Councilors Moderate 
Charges. Send for Catalog. 
F. G. Mueller, Director, 


LOS ALAMOS RANCH 2 


Madison, Wisconsin 


A real “‘man’s summer”’ in the high timbered Rockies. 
Trips with pack horses over mountain trails, a cow pony 
for every boy. Limited to 20. Address 

A. J. Connell, Director, Otowi, Sandoval Co., N. Mex. 


Land o’ Lakes—Roosevelt, Wis. 
Instruction given in all land and water sports 
college women. Trails for Horseback Riding. Private 
Lake. Sleeping bungalows with hardwood floors. Book- 
let. Lotta Broadbridge, 433 Book Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
FOR 

SANDSTONE CAMP Gfris 
Green Lake, Wis. The Camp of Happiness. Three 
divisions, girls 8 to 24. All camp activities. Twenty 
councillors. Thirteenth season. Address 

Miss Esther G. Cochrane, 3722 B Pine Grove Ave., Chicago 


HIDDEN ove CAMP 


ON BEAUTIFUL PUCET SOU 
AT THE FOOT OF THE OLYMPIC MOUNTAINS 


by 30 





MIAMI 



















= 
Camp Fairwood ,(o%2e%3,. 
On Torch Lake, near Bellaire, Mich. All forms of 
outdoor recreation, including riding under careful super- 
Group system of activities by age. U 

Resident physician. A 


vision. 
table. 


XOSEBO CAMP 


MANISTEE, MICH., 13th year 
The Summer Camp that is different. Send f 
interesting booklet. Address — Hill, Todd 
y for Boys, Box D-4, 

















POTTAWOTTAMIE 


A Camp for Girls 2° 4, private island 


Lake, Mich. Swimming, canoeing, sailing, gymnas- 
tics, games, nature and folk dancing, basketry, 
nature study. Girl Scout course. Splendid equip- 
ment, expert instructors. Under auspices of Battle 
Creek Sanitarium. Rates moderate. For illustrated 
announcement, address Dean, Kellogg School of 






SOUTHERN STATES __ 


Camp Terra Alta 


Non-military 


Directed by Commandant of 
Staunton Military Academy 





On Lake Terra Alta, main line 
f 


B. & O. R.R. < b 
Pittsburgh. Elevation 2800 ft. 
$20,000 equipment. 

water sports, bowling, 
wireless, hikes, Physical drill and 
target practice. Tutoring. Music. 
$225. Booklet. Until June 5th 
address The Commandant, Box 
451-E, Staunton, Va. ter June 
5th, Terra Alta, W. Va. 


CAMP HIGHLAND LAKE 


America’s Mest Spiendidly Equipped Beys’ Camp 
altitude on the Crest of Blue Ridge, 5 & 
“Land o 














2300 ft. 
Celebrated Asheville-Hendersonville Plateau. 
the Sky,’’ Hendersonville, 

Converts the waste and heat of summer into Genuine 
Boyhood Happiness, Robust Bodies, Pep, Scholarship, 
Character. Special Radio School. 


For Catalog Address 
Castle Heights-on-the- —— 


Ideal location in the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. Forests of spruce and pine trees. Modern build- 
ings. Excellent equipment. Tutoring, horse-back rid 
ing. swimming, fishing. All athletics. Terms moderate. 
Near Johnson City, Tenn. Major V. R. G Lebanon, Tenn. 


Camp Greenbrier 
In the — of West Virginia. 
Membership by invitation. Information on request. 
Address Alderson, W. Va. 
Camp Takeda 
For girls 12 fe 20. In footie Blue Ridge Mo 
tains. Experienced directors; careful qunervialen 


for health an — catety. ‘Screened ‘sleeping quarters 
Boating, owning, hikin, Spaying and moun- 
i 














tain cli ing. dramatics, arts 
ennis, “archery, field athiet- 

ies, indoor nasium. Excellent 

sa le horses, expert 


instructors. No extra fees 
For information 


Pauline Trimble, Director 
Box24, Gainesville, Ga- 


LAUREL FALLS CAMP 


Every Sport that appeals to fun loving girls 
Free horseback riding. Pri 
vate lake for water sports 





Mountain hikes—camping 
trips. Arts and Crafts. Es 
thetic dancing. Dramatics 
Fee $200. Illustrated booklet 


REV. C. W. SMITH 
Clayton Georgia 











Physical Education, Box R, Battle Creek, 
















, CAMP for 
(eee “GIRL 
ey "Well equines teiidinee rr toe ay 
Wee umber ih ay wore 





= 7 Junior and Sen- 
ams Welonachak Camp geet. 
aged 9 to 22. 3,000 feet frontage on Powers 
Lake, Wis. T rained counselors. No tents. 
Book of 60 views, free. References requi 
Address Mrs. Kendal!, Chicago Normal School of Ph Physical 
Education. Dept. R 5026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, Ill 


CAMP NEECARNIS 


Big Star Lake Baldwin, Mich. 
Gifs 8 to 18; Boys 5 to 10. Horseback, tennis, water 
sports, handcrafts i. under professional instruction. Resi- 
dent nurse. n 8 weeks, begins July Ist. Booklet. 
Miss Edith R. holt, 39 Fiteh Place, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


THE PENNINGTON CAMPS 








For Girts INTERLOCHEN, MICHIGAN we Avent 
Fully Equipped oc’ 
fin FO Poosiagions Director” wits Pig, Director 


200 Acres Forest of 
“For Booklets, address 
Detroit, Michigan 


Beautiful Lakes. All es and Water 
Norway and White Pine. All positions filled. 


160 Tuxedo Avenue 








PARENTS giving serious thought to the edu- 
cation of their children should read ‘‘Educative 
Summer Camp Recreation” on page 6. If you need 
no in selecting the right camp or school, write, 
full details, to the Director, Department 
ecapion. Enclose stamped return envelope. 


rn RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42d Street New York City 














CAMP ALLEGHANY for GIRLS 


In Virginia Mountains 
On beautiful lake. Boating, swimming and all water 
orts. Horse-back riding, Tennis, Hockey, etc. 

Expert councilors, carefu " oversight. Tutoring if 

desired. Ideal for health and recreation. Special 

rates by the week. Only $150 for summer (8 weeks) 

Attendance limited. References required. 

For folder address: Camp Alleghany 

| Sullins College Bristol, Virginia Box E. J 

LAKE POCAHONTAS CAMP 4,,,,, "creation 
camp for girls 

at Meadow View, in the mountains of Southwest Vir- 

ginia. Delightful climate, pure spring water. Swimming. 

boating and other outdoor sports under careful super- 


vision. a table board. Address 
. Edmondson, Glade Spring, Va. 














- EAGLE’S NEST CAMP For GIRLS 


Waynesville, N. 
Riding, swimming, sports, crafts, _—— woodlore, 
plays, trips. Excellent food, mature staff. Al health 
care. Special attention to individual needs. Juniors 


. $300. 
Mrs. Frederic Myers, Jr., 620 E. 
Camp Junaluska, Lake : Junaluska, BG, Sacotthe fines 
camps in the South for Girls. In the ‘‘Land of the Sky’ near 
Asheville. Swimming. canoeing, horseback riding, mountain climb 
ing, shooting, arts and crafts, nature lore, etc. Complete equipment 
Resident physician. Send for illustrated catalogue. Miss Ethel J 
McCoy, Director, Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, Va 


_.) The Kentucky 


Inexpensive outfit. NO EXTRAS. 
40th St., Savannah, Ga. 








~ £&  Trail’s End 


Camp for Girls 
Ages 10-20. Expert supervision. Field and 
water sports, horseback a etc. Mammoth 


Cave trip. Write for bookle! 
MISS SNYDER, 365 S. Broadway, Lexington, Ky. 


We will be glad to help you find the right camp. ~ Write the Director, Department of Education, The Red Book Magazine, 33 W. 42nd St., New York City. 














The Red Book Magazine 








THE RED BOOK MAGAZINES 
SCHOOL SECTION 














SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIODLE ATLANTIC STATES 








LASELL SEMINARY 


Overlooking beautiful village of Auburndale—ten 
miles from Boston. 30 acres. 15 buildings. 

A complete course on the care and management of 
the home and Sami/y. Unusual training in music with 
concert work, Secretarial, Art, Teacher Training and 
College Preparatory C urses. 

Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Horseback riding a de: oe 


WOODLAND PARK, The Junior School for Girls 
Camp Teconnet onens July Ist. Booklets on application 
WINSL Sad Ph.D., Pri al 


GU rincip 
CHARLES F. TOWNE, A.M., Assoc. Principal 
140 Woodland pm oy Auburndale, Massachusetts 











MErskine School | 


129 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Meets the need of the girl who has graduated from | 
school, is not going to college, and wishes further | 





study along the lines of her special interest and 
ability. Individual instruction of college grade in 
any subject desired. Courses include Music, Art. 


Design, Interior Decoration, Business, Economies, 
Secretarial Studies, Education. No extra charges. 
Rich cultural facilities of Boston under experienced 
midance. Charming home life without school 
ormalities in Boston’s best residential section. Refer- 
ences exchanged. For catalogue address the director 


Euphemia E. McClintock, M. A. 


FOR YOUNG 
Bradford Academy §7°% \7WS 


121st year. Thirty miles from Boston. | 
Address: the Princip~a | 
MISS MARION COATS, A. M. 

180 Main Street Bradford, Mass. 


“HOUSE IN THE PINES 
Norton, Mass., 20 Pine Street, 30 miles from Boston 


A School for Girls. Goltege preparato! and advanced courses. 
Music, Art, Household A Secretar: arial 3 course s. orf attention, 
not only to habits of sina, * put to each girl’s eeu and happiness. 


Miss Gertrude E. Cornish, Principal. 


MISS FARMER’S SCHOOL OF COOKERY 


Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book. Train- 
ing in cookery and household technique for home and 
vocation. Short and six months’ courses. Send for 
hooklet. Miss Alice Bradley, Principal, 

30 Huntington Ave., Bost Ave., Boston, Mass. 


EMPHASIZING Mac Duffie ONE YEAR 


COLLEGE Ss t TUTORING 
PREPARATION choo COURSE 





























FOR GIPLS 
THE ELY SCHOOL 
For Girls. Greenwich, Connecticut 


In the country, One hour from New York. 


HILLSIDE !sxs.ars 
FOR GIRLS 
5 miles from New York. Preparation for 
college entrance exaininations. General 
courses. Organized athletics. 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A. B. (Vassar) / 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, A. B. (Smith) (Prins. 


GLEN EDEN fifty, viewer from 

Fifth Avenue (N. Y.) 

ee Pay geo girls and graduates. Usual studies, elective; also 

, Stagecraft, domestic science, secretarial, nding, ing. 

Small ‘classes; athletics; social culture. Superb buildings, 12 acres. 
‘or catalogue and views address: 

GLEN EDEN, ELMWOOD PARK, STAMFORD, CONN. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage. Liberal Arts, 
Secretarial Work, Household Economics and Nurs- 











Mount 
Ida 
Schoo 


miles from 
ston 





Send for New 
Year Book 





college. 


FOR GIRLS 


We send students to college on certificate and examination. Many 
girls, however, after leaving high school do not wish to go to 


But often they desire advanced work in a new environ- 


ment with competent instructors, with studies best meeting their tastes, 
We offer just these opportunities. Students take English cr Lit- 
erature, but the course otherwise is elective. All subjects covrt for 
Diploma. Graduation from high school not necessary. No exainina- 
tion required. 
All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, and historica! ass. -ia- 
tions are freely used. Special Work in Voice, Piano, Violin, ‘Cello, m «nr, 
and Pipe Organ with eminent Boston masters. 
Horseback Riding (our own stables); 9-hole Golf 


Outdoor Sports. 


Course on the property; Tennis, both grass and dirt courts; Field Sports; 
Canoeing. Our Gymnasium is 45 x 90 ft., with Swimming Pool. 

A finely equipped school—nine buildings. 

Domestic Art, Elocution, Costume Design, Home Decoration. Excel- 
lent Secretarial Courses; Courses in Business Management; Junior 
College Courses, 

Some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1924-25 are being 
accepted in the order of their applications. 


Exceptional 


Special car for Western girls from Chicago, Sept. 23. 


op portunities 


with a delightful home life. 








Rendall Hall 


1675 Summit St., NEWTON, Mass. 











A Country School for Girls on the Beautiful North Shore 


College Prep 


An Organized Schoo 


aratory, Music, Domestic Science 


SUMMER SESSION 


l in a Seashore Setting 


Peculiarly favorable to Summer Study 
Ocean Bathing, Horseback Ridin Sailing, Tennis 






Titustrated Bookiet on 


equest 
vides Crossin 




















Whittier School cov Girls 3/st year 


College Preparatory. General and special courses 


ar- 


ranged for the individual. Emphasizing intensive one- 


year course for college examinations. 


miles from Boston 


Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Russell, Principals, 


Outdoor life. 


Merrimac, Mass. 








The 


For girls. Thorough 
college preparation. 
A one-year intensive 
course is offered to 
graduates of secon- 
dary schools and to 
others fitting for 
college examinations. 
General course. 








ing. B.A. and B. S. degrees. Address Secretary, 
RuSsSELL SaGE Couurer, Troy. N. Y. 


Chamberlayne School 





GRACE L. EDGETT, Principal 
Commonwealth Avenue and Clarendon Street 
Boston, Mass. 








mets Ps 


eae 


Ii 


A Country School for 
TENACRE 2.°°.°%> 
atory to Dana Hall, 14 
miles from Boston. All sports and athleties supervised 
and adapted to the age of the pupil. Finest instruction, 
care and influence 
Miss Helen Temple Cooke, Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 








NORTHAMPTON 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Preparation for Smith College 


One Year Intensive Course for High School Graduakes 
Regular Four Year Course 
Other Courses to Meet Individual Needs 


Faculty all Spectalists in College Preparation 


Eight Acres. Three Buildings On the edge of 
Northampton ten minutes from the Colle 

Extended Views over the Connecticut Valley 
and the Holyoke Range in the distance 


Miss Dorothy M. Bement —Miss Sarah B. Whitaker 
Principals — Formerly of The Cpen School 
Jor Catalog and Silusirated Booklet address 
Ths Secretary - Mrs. V. N. Lucia. Northampton, Massachusele 





HOWARD 











lil 


A famous old New England country school 
for girls. 42nd year. Twenty-five miles from 
Boston. Preparation for all colleges. A special 
unit for an intensive one-year course for college 
examinations. Exceptional faculty of college-bred 
women from the leading Eastern colleges. Com- 
prehensive courses including secretarial training, 
vocal and instrumental music. A distinct unit 
for household arts covering budgeting, costume 
designing, home decoration and food values as 
well as domestic science. Gymnasium, sleeping 
porch. Extensive grounds. Horseback riding, 
canoeing, trips afield. All sports. 50 pupils. 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. Emerson, Principals 

30 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 
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In writing state whether for boy or girl, age, religious affiliation, type of school, location desired, estimate of expense. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


The Scudder School 


West Beventy.secona Street at Riverside Drive, NewYork. 
; Idings; 200 students. Unusual practical courses. 
SEL EC bch ‘sO HOOL:—Preparatory and general, 

tS POST GRADUATE: —1. Domestic Science and Home 
Management; 1-year course with diploma. 2. Secretarial; 
includes Spanish, French, Library Methods, ete. 3. 
Social Welfare and Community Service; training for com- 
pensated or volunteer work. Classroom instruction and 
actual field work. Gymnasium, swimming, etc. Dormi- 
tories like college life. Ad iress Miss B. Scudder 
New York City, N. ¥. 244 W. 72d St. 


, . 
Mrs. Boswell’s Residence 
FOR GIRL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK 
344 & 846 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive, New York Clty 
A delightful home for girls attending any New York 
school, college or studio, Eleetive Chaperonage. Eighth Year, 
sung me Sc jehegner 3106, hansen All Year. ( monies 


oan Ghe Castle 


Miss Mason's School 


- for Girls 
Box 960 Terrytowe- -on- Hedeca, New York 





NOBLE SCHOOL 
Summer Session 
June 20 to Aug. 20 
FOR GIRLS 6to 14 
For information write area og NosBLs JEROME 


School 


dhe a KNOX he Gola 


Intensive Goliege Properetory 5 Lr Advanced Courses. 
Varied Outdoor Life. talog. 
MBs. RUSSELL Hovanrom, “| R, f Cooperstown, N.Y 








SCOVILLE SCHOOL | 
me OLDER AND YOUNGER GIRLS | 
and Day Pupils. At 1006 Fifth Avenns, New York | 

facing Sontra Park and the Museum of A | 
Miss Rosa B. Gunman, Principal | 














SSE Sr yer e 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Non-sectarian country boarding school for girls, All 
grades and courses including Junior College and Music 


Eugene H. Lehman, Director, Box R 


Ossining School 
Ossining-on-Hudson 
56th year. College Preparatory, Academic, Art, Music 
and Economic Courses. Separate school for younger girls. 
Illustrated vear book on request 


Ciara C. Fuller, Principal, Box 5-K, Ossining, N. Y. 


PUTNAM HALL SCHOOL for GIRLS 


23rd year. Located midway between Albany and New 

York on the Hudson. Alumnae bungalow on campus. A 

campus of over four acres. 1 outdoor sports, Sleep- 

ing porches. Graduates in A of the leading colleges. 
Poughkeepsie, N. 


For Girls 





DREW. ‘SEMINARY The Carmel School for 

Girls on beautiful Lake 

Gleneida. 49 miles from New York. 600 feet elevation. Hig! 

scholastic standing. Small c ansees. College preparatory, General 

— special courses. Athletics. th year. New building for 
inior School. For catalog add 


. Clarence P. McClelland, President, Box 614, Carmel, N. Y. 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 


Dy FOR GIRLS. In mountains near New York. 
Graduates enter all certificate colleges without 
exams. Practical courses: Finishing; H. S. 
dr. College. New Gym and pool. CATALOG. 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude R. Wyant, Bethlehem, Pa. 


CEDAR CREST A college for young wor nen who 

appreciate life on a murban 
campus, with modern equipment and commodious dormi nit ries. 
Degree and certificate courses in Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science, 
Household Arts, Music and Expression. New Department in 
— Education and Social Service 


Wm. R. Curtis, Litt. D., Allentown, Pennsylvania 


[LINDEN HALL iene 


In the far-famed ‘Garden Spot” of Pennsylvania 
Seirgive Bowe } Life. gozmmeriem gai and Fech. Prope watery, 7 
ourses, Home Econom eta 
Graduate. Separate Junior Echoc!. “Hemeet inten ; x - 
F. w. Sranaa, D. D.. Box 137, Lititz, Lancaster Co., Pe. 


The Birmingham School for Girls. 


Birmingham, Pa. Thorough college preparation 
and courses for girls not going to college. Gymna- 
sium, swimming pool. Catalogue. 


Address _ SECRETARY, Box 155, Birmingham, Pa. 


THE MARY LYON SCHOOL A Country School 


In a College Town 
Preparatory for college. High scholastic standards. 
Music, Art, Languages, Home-making Sciences. Outdoor 
sports ine lading canoeing. Seven Gables—JuniorSchool. 

¥ Vildclif—G pomnate School. Write for catalogs. 


Mr. r and ‘Mrs. . M. Crist, Principals, Box 1532, Swarthmore, Pa. Pa. 


67th Year 
Walnut : Lane School $35, 133: 
or Gtris tn Philadelphia. Junior College, College Prep. 
and Academic School. usic, Art, Domestic elemen, 
Secretarial  Courece. All athletics. "Catalog. 
MISS S. EDNA JOHNSTON, A. B., Prin. 
x R, Germanto own, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Let the Department of Education 1 help you find the right school. We have visited schools everywhere. 











I eechwood ix. 


An established cultural and practical 
school for young women. Faculty built 
by years of selection. Many graduates 
occupy positions of responsibility, 
; VERY young woman should be trained 
for social power and individual effi- 
ciency. This is the aim of Beechwood. 
It combines the advantages of country 
and city training. Junior College De- 
partments, College Preparatory, Music, 
Art, Magazine Illustration, Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Physical Educa- 
tion, Expression, Home Economics, 
Public School Music, Secretaryship, 
Normal Gymnastics, Normal Kinder- 
rarten, Swimming Pool, Athletic Field. 
Gymnasium. Large new Pipe Organ. 
Rates moderate. Catalog. Address 
Beechwood School, J enkintown, Pa., Suburb of Phi la. 


ST. MARY’S HALL 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Near Philadelphia and New York. 
College Preparatory, Gen- Mec, 
eral and _ Post-Graduate © 
Courses. Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science, Secretarial. | 
Gymnastics and outdoor = 
sports, including horseback 
riding. : 
Catalog and Book of 
Views on request. 
MRS, JOHN FEARNLEY 
Principal 
Box 420, Burlington, New Jersey 














} Registrar, Box 195, Forest Glen, Maryland 











“A good ‘school for Girls.” 
olled: me Full information on request. 
hetitu = © Pres. R. J. Trevorrow, Box 94. 

Hackettstown, N. J. 


MISS GILDNER’S ; 
Guster PRINCETON SCHOOL 


Miss Laura R. Gildner, Princeton, N. J. 


Miss Beard’s School 


A Country School near New York 
Grange New Jersey 
DWIGHT isk ev 
FOR GIRLS 
College Preparation. Special Finishing Courses. 


Athletics, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. Catalog on Request. 
MISS E. S. CREIGHTON, Principal. _Engiewood, N. J. 


4 HARCUM SCHOOL For Girls 


“ Thorough college preparation; or special study. 
Music, Art, Athletics, riding. New building. 
Large grounds. 10 miles from Phila. Mrs. 
H. Harcum, B.L., hool. rs. L. M. 
Willis, B.P., Principal. Box R, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
DARLINGTON ferried zs: 

For Young Women. 
Develops personality, vitality, efficiency. Sixty-acre estate. 
Personnel Engineering, Secretarial, Domestic Science, 
Physical Education, Cultural Arts and College Prepara- 
tory courses. All orts. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Catalog. Christine F. Bye, Prin., Box 630, West Chester, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook 


Miss Sayward’s School { 


entena 





‘or Girls. Suburb of 
Philadelphia. College 


Preparatory and Secretarial Courses. Music, Domestic 
Science. Physical training, outdoor sports, horseback 
riding, swimming. Develops character, mind and_ body. 


Write Dept. R. Miss Janet Sayward, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA Chambersburg. 


PENN SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Modern Language 
Certificate privileges. 


College Preparatory, 
and Special Courses. 


Rooms with private bath. MAY each year 


spent at Ocean City. Work continues without interruption. New 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Rates §900. Catalogue and 
views Address FRANK S. MAGILL, A. M., Prin., Box R. 


ROBERTS-BEACH 9 ““HORk FOF 


Intensive College Preparation 
General Course. Music, Art. Separate Junior House. 
All sports. Estate 6 miles from Baltimore. 
Lucy I Roberts, | Ph. D., Prin., Box (250, Catonsville, Md. 


MARYLAND COLLEGE 


For women, ten miles from Baltimore. Four-year 
courses leading to all degrees. Two-year course leading 
to certificate. Personal supervision of strong faculty. 
Modern fireproof buildings. Athletics. Swimming pool. 
__Established 1853. Catalog. Box 5-R, Lutherville, Md. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


| GARRISON, FOREST 


Modern, on. Aantonee. in the beautiful Green Spring Valley near 
Baltimore. repa ratory, Ip the b Finishing, Intermediate, Music, 
| Art. se Riding. Catalog. 
Miss MARY MONCRIEFFE Lavinaston, Box R, Garrison, Md. 


| HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women 
Standard A.B. and B.S. Courses. Also Music, Art, Ex- 
ca and Home Economics. Accredited Courses in 
Education. Nine new buildings on 125-acre suburban 
site. Our own Farm and Dairy. $575 


Terms $475 to $575. 
JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL. D., President. Box R, Frederick, Md. 








WASHINGTON D. Cc. 








altiona Dar 
Seminary 


JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 

For girls. In suburbs of Washington, D. C. Two- 
year Junior College with special and vocational 
courses. College Preparatory. Address 

















Courses: ta Preparatory, One Year = 


Training for Examinations. © year college 
course, Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, 
Business, Costume Design 


cn. 
Educational Resources of Capital Utilized. 
25th year. Students from 45 States. 


Catalog and full information on request. 
Washington, Dd. Cc. 


FAIRMONT SCHOOL, 2109 § St., 





For Young Women 


Occupies beautifulestate. Advantages 
of city and country. Junior Collegi- 
ate and High School forms. Secre- 
tarial courses. Household Science. 
Music, Expression, Art. Outdoor 
sports. 

Address the Secretary, Oakcrest, Washington, D.C. 





CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


Unique advantages of the national capital are enjoyed 
at this residence school for girls, Ask your senator or 
congressman about Chevy Chase. Meantime write for 
catalog, Address CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, Box R, Frederic 
Ernest Farrington, Ph.D., Headmaster, Washington, D.C, 


GUNSTON HALL 


1908 Florida Ave., Washington, D. C. 
A se hoot for girls. 500. Preparatory and academic courses. 
Two years graduate and college work. Music, Art, Expression, Do- 


estie 3 Athletic 
ese Scie eg GEVERLEY R. MASON, Principal 


COLONIAL SCHOOL for Girls 


Advantages of National Capital. Refined residence sec- 


tion. High School, College Preparatory, Collegiate 
courses. Domestic Science, Secretarial. Music, Art, Ex- 
pression. Athletics. Miss Jessie Truman, Assoc. Prin., 


1535_ Eighteenth St., N.W., Washington, dD. c. 


SCHOCLS AND COLLEGES: FOr 
BOYS AND GIRLS 
VW Co-educatic nal. 


THE CAZENOVIA SEMINARY °x<2';i2'2: 


P —— ory and Finishing School of the highest type. 
1824. Junior Pupils in separate cottages. E ndowed, 
yess m. All athletics. WinterSports. Special Secretariz al Courses. 
CHARLEs EK. HAMILTON, A.M., D.D., President 
Box R, CAZENOVIA, N. ¥. 


GEORGE SCHOOL Separate Dormitory 


Buildings. College Preparatory, also Manual Training 
and Citizenship courses. 227 acres on Neshaminy Creek, 
Athletics. ig nds’ management. 

G. A. Walton, A. M., Prin., Box 300, George School, Pa. 


GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE 


Ninety-fourth year. A co-educational, preparatory 
school, Endowment. Supervised athletics for boys and 
girls. Strong Sopermens in Music and Expression. 
Rates $500. . ee Principal, Box E-3, 
Austinburg, Ohio. near Ashtabula. 


Dean Academy, Franklin, Massachusetts 
58th Year. Young men and women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient ers: in evory department of a 
broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, pe! course in do- 
mestic science. For catalogue and information ~ 

HUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Head Master 


WAYLAND ACADEMY, Founded 1855 


College preparatory with high standards. A boys’ school 
of 75. girls’ school of 50. Endowed. A true home 
school with Christian atmosphere. Athletics. Music de- 
partment. Faculty 15. Students from 18 states. Rate $515. 

dwin P. Brown, Prin., Box RB, Beaver Dam, Wis. _ 


NAZARETH 











Co-educational with 











JUNIOR COLLEGE 

ACADEMY 
A Catholic home school for young we weapon and girls, 
conducted by the Sisters of St . a 
iat e schoo 
BARBOUR HALL fpammall bors. 


Address THE DIRECTRESS, Nazareth, Michigan 
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SOUTHERN STATES 





AV axsxarve 


select patronage 30 states; 
oothills Blue 





Noted for: 
oa meg social life; location 


idge Mountains North of Atlanta. Stand- 
ard A. B. course; special advantages in 
music, oratory, art, domestic science, phys- 
ical culture. 
swimming, 
Catalog an 


Address 
BRENAU, Box F, Gainesville, Ga. 


31 buildings, out-door sports; 
ating, horse-back riding, etc. 
illustrated book 




















Gulf Park College 


BY-THE-SEA 


Junior College for young 
women. National patronage. 
Ideal location on Gulf Coast. 
Mild, healthful climate. Four 
years high school, two years 
college. Cultural courses in- 
clude Music, Art, Expression, 
Home Economics, Secretarial 
work, All modern equipment. 
Year round outdoor life. Land 
and water sports. Horseback 
riding. For catalog address 


GULF-PARK 
Box W, Gulfport, Mississippi 


COLUMBIA INSTITUTE 


A Junior College. Four-year Standard High School and 
° ecial Courses. Health, Scholarship, Culture, Beauty 

Environment. Attractive home life. All athletics. 
Horsebec k riding. For catalog address the President, 


Box M, Columbia, Tenn. 
Memphis 


St. Mary's Tennessee 


Bounded 1878. _, Rishon Thomas P. Galler. Pre aident Board of ‘Trustess i] 
hool. Primary: ‘ol awe usic i 
eli limate. ‘Outdoor life. te ground ac, Modern botlajpas: 1 Limite d 


enrollment. 


CENTENARY COLLEGE an and Comsaveateny 


For girls and young women. Est. 1884. Junior College 
and High School. Accredited. Music, Art, Home Eco- 
nomics. In beautiful East Tennessee Valley. 5 build- 
ings. Rates $500—$750. Catalog. 

_Dr. J. W. Malone, Pres., Box R, Cleveland, Tenn. 


Miss ‘Harris’ Florida School | 


Under northern management, northern faculty. Tourist 
pupils use home text-books. Outdoor classes, ocean bath- 
ing throughout winter. Boarding and day school de- 


partments. October to June, 
1055 Brickell Avenue eae Florida 


PACIFIC COAST 


Marlborough School for Girls 


5047 West Third Street, Los Angeles 

Boarding and day school. 35th year opens 
Sept. 30, General and college preparatory courses. 
College certificate rights. Special advantages for 
Music, French, History of Art, etc. Beautiful 
modern buildings. Open air study rooms. Out- 
door life throughout year. ‘ea basket- 

+g tennis, orseback riding. Address 
. Luther Drake, Pres. or Mrs. Segme Overton, Vice-Pres. 


The ‘Anna Head School Boating and ai 


Boarding and day school 

for girls. High school 

graduates admitted without examination to all colleges using 

accrediting system. Students prepared for college board exainina- 

tions. Post graduate dept. Also primary and_intermediate 
departments. Miss MARY E. WILSON, 

CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, Box R. Prin. 


Westlake School for Girls 


College preparatory, advanced courses, Music, Art, Ex- 
pression and Domestic Science. Separate department for 
younger girls. Spacious grounds permit all sports. Swim- 
ming pet. Tennis courts. Catalog. 

B 333 S. Westmoreland Ave. -» Los Angeles, Cal. 


CUMNOCK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 


College courses in literature, art, languages, journalism, 

story telling, dramatic expressions. Academy and Junior 

School. Music. Resident students over fourteen. Catalog. 
Helen A. Brooks, A. Director 

5353 | West Third | Street. Los Angeles, C Cal. 









































+ GOLLEGES S AND UNIVERSITIES 


Rockford College for Women 
A college of distinguished graduates. A. B., B. S.. M. de- 
grees. Campus of 10 wooded acres on Rock River. “All girls 
participate in athletics. An intimate college with many student 
activities. Write for oD Poa book of views. 
Wm. A. Maddox, Ph.D.. President, Box R.B.. Rockford, Ill. 


Illinois Woman’s College 


A distinctive college. Trains va ema Courses 
and degrees fully recognized by U. W. Physical 
Education. Only women of abiicy and good pean who 
want the four-year course are accepted. Ac 

MMinois Woman's College, Box D. Jacksonville, mm. 








In writing state whether for boy or girl, 











Fairfax Hall - 


For girls. In the Blue Ridge Mountains, 4 hours aed 
Washington, 17 minutes from Staunton. Two main line 
railroads. College preparatory, year graduate work, 
Music, Art, Home Economics, Expvession, Secretarial. 
Beautiful, homelike building. 35 acres. Lithia spring 
water. Our own stable of horses and golf links. 
Tennis, basketba'l, water sports. Terms $525. 
For catalog address 
John Noble Maxwell, 
President 
Fairfax Hall, 
Box B, Basic, Va. 





















VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Girls and Young Women Roanoke, Va. 
One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the Val- 
famed for hea‘th and beauty of 
Elective, Preparatory and College ( ourses, 
Music, 
pression, 
tic Science, 
nalism, European 
and American 
College and Uni- 
versity Instruc- 
tors. Athletics. 
Students from 32 
. _For cata- 
address 
Mattie P. Harris, 
President 


ley of Virginia, 
scenery, 





Jour- 








ox 
Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President 





en | 





WARD-BELMONT| 


For Cirnts AND YOUNG WoMEN 


ESERVATIONS for the 1924-25 ses- 
sion should be made as soon as pos- 
sible to insure entrance. 


if WARD- BELMONT offers courses to meet in- 
1H dividual needs of students covering 4 years 
preparatory and 2 years college work. 
Strong Music and Art departments. Also 
Literatuie, Expres: i ion, Physical Training, 
Home Economics and Secretarial. Outdoor 
Ly sports and swimming pcol. Woody Crest 
the Farm and Country Club affords week- 
end trips into the open country, 
Applications should include references, Book- 
lets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box4, Nashville, Tenn. 







































1843 


Formerly Virginia Female Institute 1924 


Oldest girls’ school in Virginia—Episcopal. Location healthfuland 


beautiful. Generaland college preparatory courses. Loyalalumne 
find here for their daughters the familiar atmosphere of culture 
and refinement combined with modern equipment and teach- 
ing methods, Supervised out-door sports. For catalogue address 


MRS. H. N. HILLS, A. B., Box R 











Southern Seminary 67th yt year | 


3 of Character. For girls and young women. Blue Ridg 
Mtns. of Virginia. Preparatory, Seminary and Collegiate. foes. 
ot, ee = Commercial, Home Economics, Sports, Health: 


Box 972, Buena Vista, Va. 


SULLIN S COLLEGE Bristol, Virginia 


For Girls. High School and Junior College Courses. Music, 
Expression, Domestic Science, etc, New buildings; every room 
connecting bath. Swimming Pool, Horseback riding. Mountain 
climate. ae 8 re campus with beautiful lake 


Martin, Ph. D., President, Box E. 


ASHLEY HAL fering a broad va- 


riety of courses, including college preparation, and 
normal courses in Kindergarten and Physical Training. 
Modern equipment. Swimming Pool. Mild Climate. 
Catalogue. Addres: 

Mary V- McBee, m. “A. Principal, Box R, Charleston, S. C. 





A Girl's school of- 


| VIRGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE $5 Gi"'y anc 
Young Women 
4lst year. states, High School and Junior oo 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science and § 
tarial Courses. Bracing climate. Alt. 1900 ft. Gym. 
Swimming pool, new Gommltory with private baths. 


Va., Bristol, Box 145, N Noffsinger, A.M., Pres. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE ‘str;cats: 

and Finishing 

One-yeaz or two-year courses for H. S. graduates. Music, Art, 

Expression, Domestic Science, Social Training. Gymnasium, 
Golf, Swimming, Tennis, Historic pilgrimages. Rate $700. 

Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., 240 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


Warrenton Country School For Young Girls 


College preparatory and generalcourse, French, the language ofthe 
house. The school is planned to teach girls how to study, to bring 
them nearer nature, and to inculcute habits of order and economy. 

This school offers a fixed Late. Music, Drawing and Riding are the 


_only extras. _ MLLE. LEA M. BOULIGNY, Bex 53, . Warrenton, Va. 


27 











NORTH CENTRAL | #&ND WESTERN ¢ STATES 





FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL | 


For Girts and Young igen, 2 years College, X. é yours Fanning 

Maske, Art, E —_ 
res. Outdoor sports.’ 9 buildin 

rate a for younger girls. Fe 


REV. WM. P. McKEE, Dean, Box 653, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 





New College Y Sormites 
‘erm opens September 10th, ees. 


FERRY HALL College preparatory, 
school and advanced courses. Also special instruction in 
music, expression and domestic arts and sciences. a 
cated in a well-known residence suburb on the shore of 
Lake Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. For catalog, 


address 
Miss Eloise R. Tremain, Prin., Box 331, Lake Forest, Il. 


GRAFTON HALL * jxsrvsst dev 20 
Junior College for Girls 
Music, Art, Dramatic Art, Home Economics, Secretarial Courses, 
7th and 8th grades. Athletics and other student activities. 
buildings. Beautiful grounds, Limited registration. 


catalogue upen request. Address 
Registrar, Box R. B., Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, 


ALL SAINTS SCHOOL 


Episcopal. A Junior College. Fully accredited High School. 
Lower School. 39 years of high ideals of culture, scholar- 
ship, character. Small classes. Music, Art, Voice, Domestic 
Science. Golf, tennis, riding.- For catalog, address 

Miss Eunice Peabody, Principal, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Wisconsin 





OAK HAL St. Paul's Distinctive School for Girls. 
Tist year. Boarding and Day, College 
preparatory, general, domestic science courses. Music and 
dramatic arts. Skating, Swimming, Riding, Tennis, Big 
new gymnasium. Numbers limited. Attractive home life. 
Bookie Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Moore, aa 
682 Holly Avenue . Paul, Minn. 





“age, religious affiliation, type of s school, | 


] 


| 
~ | 


general high | 


Modern | 
Illustrated | 


location desired, estimate of expense. 





College 


50 minutes from St. Louis 
One of the oldest and 
most progressive colleges for 
women in the Southwest. 
Founded 1827. ‘Two and 
four year courses. Liberal 
Arts, Fine Arts and Voca- 
tional departments. 
Excellent Music School 
Special courses in_ Home 
Economics, Art, Oratory 
and Business. 138 acres. 
Swimming pool, golf. Cat- 
alog. 
Jenn | a ROEMER, D. D., President 
1024, St. Charles, Missouri 








R 


emer Ilali 











LENOX HALL ror cirns 


Six acre estate, beautifully landscaped. College Prepara- 


tory, Special and Advanced Courses. Music, Speech Arts, 
Household Science, Playground. Outdoor Sports. For 
Booklet address: Louise Thomas, President, 


Mrs. 
Box 1022 Kirkwood, St. Louis Co., Mo. 





° 
Starrett School for Girls 
4ist Year 
Academic, College Preparatory and Junior College 
Courses. Fully accredited. Co-operative with University 
of Chicago; prepares for all Colleges and Universities. 
Exceptional advantages in Music and Art. A Home 
hool in our own modern fire-proof bui'dings, located 
on Chicago’s finest park Boul. All Athletics. Fall term 

begins September 17. Address 
Mr. Gerard T. Smith, Mrs. Elizabeth Burt Smith, 
Principals, Box 24, 4515 Drexel Boul. soul. Chicago. 
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MITCHELL SCHOOL 





20 miles frolm Boston 
A school with ideals and characteristics conducive to pro 


ness. 
All winter sports. 


Instructors carefully chosen. 
Horsemanship. 


Gymnasium. 
Location accessible, healthful, beautiful. 


ess and happi- 


Winter and summer camp. 


Mitchell appeals to the young American boy and the thoughtful parent. Catalog. 


Alexander H. Mitchell, Principal 


Box R, Billerica, Mass. 





ROXBURY 


A College Preparatory School for the Individual. Expert Tutoring 
Methods. Classes limited to five. aan om Athletic ce. Champion 
Football Teams. W.L. Ferris, 


CURTIS, A School for Young Boys 


49 years given to training boys. In the Berkshire Hills, 

two hours from — York City. 

Frederick S. Curt Corntd B. Curtis 
Asst. Principal 


iene * 
: Brookfield Center, Connecticut ye 
SUFFIELD A School for Boys. 3 hours 
from New York City. Thorough 
geepeeation for college or business. Complete equipment. 
epartment for young boys. Booklet. 
Hobart G. Truesdell, Pd. D., Litt. D., Principal 
13 Main Street, Suffield, Conn. 


DUMMER ACADEMY  t:za year 


A preparatory school for a limited number of boys. 
Wholesome country location. Carefully directed ath- 
letics. Supervised study and democratic ideals. Upper 
ons Louw Ou Lower School. Moderate fees. South Byfield, Mass. 











POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


Will understand your boy and help him 

understand himself. Write for booklet. 
88 King Cassar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 

Massachusetts, Boston, 557 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School. 

Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 

Franklin T. Kurt, Principal. 


WILBRAHAM ACADEMY 


Prepares for the demands of college and the duties of 
life. 5 brick buildings. New athletic field. Academy 
tort acres. Limited enrollment. 
GAYLORD W. DOUGLASS, M.A., Headmaster, 
Wilbraham, 


St. Johns School 


OSSINING -ON-HUDSON. N.Y. 
Prepares Boys for College and Business. Small classes. Military 
training. Ahletics. Separate school for boys under 13. 

illiam Addison Ranney, A.M., Prin. 


to 














WORCESTER ACADEM 


FOR BOYS OF ABILITY WITH COLLEGE VISION 


250 boys. $1,000,000 equipment. 


Tuition, $1000. 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


TRAVEL TOURS 


Olympic Games Travel Tour 


The Games—France—Belgium—Germany. 60 
Sailing June. All motor travel on continent. Proven 
leadership. Inclusive rate. Limited to 40. Illustrated 
pookiet, Address Director 536A Main St., Worcester, 

$. 


days-— 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE . ATLANTIC 
STATES 





SAINT JOHN'S SCHOOL, MANLIUS 
College Preparatory 
Among the hills. 11 miles from 
Syracuse. . Hesontially acollege Bre 
paratory school conducted under 


military system, instilling habits 
of order, honor, promptness and 


obedience. Business courses. Ex- 
(enaive _sauipmont and grounds. 
ell-orde recreation and ath- 
touon Separate Junior School, boys 
10 to 4. 35 years under present 
management. 
Catalog. Address 
General William Verbeck 
President 


Box 95, Manlius, 
N. Y 








An Endowed 
School for Boys 


An endowed school thor- 
oughly preparing boys for 
ege. Study hours super- 
vised _by-experienced teach- 
ers. The correct and health- 
ful Seen of the body 
the mental train- 
ing of "every boy. Athletics 
for all. Gymnasium and 
swimming pool. 60-acre 
campus. Lower school for 
boys 11-14 years. 59th year. 
Booklet. Taisen 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, 
LL.D., Headmaster, 
Box 5-F, Hightstown, N. J. 


PEDDI 




















and _ technical 


Complete 


leading colleges 
boy’s needs. 


Allen-Chalmers— 


A country school for boys, nine miles from Boston. Military efficiency 
with the family life of the cottage system. 
schools. 
equipment. 

THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D., 425 Waltham Brew. W. Newton, Mass. 





Successful graduates in 
Athletics graded to every 
Upper and Lower schools. 











PENNINGTON 


SCHOOL 
Prepares for college, technical schools and business. Penn- 
ington’s purpose is to develop the complete boy—moral, 
mental, physical, social. Healthfully located 
in the hills between New York and Phila- 
delphia. Separate Junior Schoolboys get : & 

1 < 

personal attention in small classes. 1 re Pp j\ (\ 
athletic field. Modern gymnasium w th fir 
swimming pool. College traine -d masters us) \ 
Send for booklet, ‘‘The Pennington Idea."’ ‘ J 
Francis Harvey Green, A.M., Litt. D., 1} AWRY 
Headmaster, Box 20, Pennington, N. J. ! 


FOUNDED 1838 Al 4 











Te PRINCETON 
TUTORING SCHOOL 
College preparation. Distinctive, successful methods. 
rite sor interesting new booklet 
JOHN G. HUN, Headmaster 
**Edgehill’’ Princeton, N. J. 


BLAIR 


An Endowed School for Boys 


Founded 1848 
Complete equipment, imposing buildings, beau- 
tiful and healthful location. 








Thorough instruction. Lower School for 
younger boys. Upper School prepares for Col- 
lege and Technical School. 

Write for catalog. Visit the School. 


JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D. 


Headmaster 


Box S Blairstown, New Jersey 














fluence that makes for manhoo: 





Nl 
PREPARES Jor 
SZ LHER CO CELE OLEEGES | Pri 
ALSO SPECIAL 

Ge ENTOWN WIN Millers 

Institute 
Phorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught 
how to study. Supervised athletics. 40th year. Cat- 


alogue, 
Drawer C-28. 


PRINCETON 


Col. T. D. Landon, Principal and Commandant, 
BORDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELA' WAR ARE, W. 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
J. B. Fine, Headmaster 





Preparatory for all colleges. Rapid progress. Limited 
number of pupils and freedom from rigid class or- 
ganization. Excellent equipment. Special attention 


to athletics and moral welfare. New gym. 5ist year. 


For catalog address Box G, Princeton, N. J. 


Roosevelt Military Academy 


Perpetuates the vigorous ideals and robust Americanism 


of Theodore Roosevelt. Strong outdoor life; >rogressive 
curriculum, Fits boys for leadership. Se nior and 
Junior Schools. Fall term now in session. Catalog. 


John K. Carrington, Headmaster. West Englewood, N. J. 





“RUTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Excellent college preparation. 158th year. Teachers 
who understand boys. Fine School spirit. Strong ath- 
letics including swimming. Home-like dormitories. Many 


cultural opportunities. State boy’s age and aim. Cata- 
logue. B. Hays, Registrar, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Wenonah Military Academy 
12 miles from Philadelphia. Well chosen teaching staff pre- 
pares for college or business. Special School for Juniors. 


C. Meade Lorence, Supt. 
Box “Tr HLE _ New Jersey 





~ —— 

FOUNDED * BEI E ; M MODERN 
1878 JHLE | School EQUIPMENT 

1800 Boys*entered at leading universities in 45 years. Advai eous 


location. All sports. Gresnasium, Pool. Separate Sealer School. 
Moderate Rates. Illustrated Ca’ 


John M. Tuggey, M. A., — . 


Swarthmore Preparatory School 


A community of ambitious boys under a dormitory in- 
Send for catalog. 
W. P. Tomlinson, M. A, F. H. Somerville, B. S. 
Box 18, Swarthmore, Pa. 








NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK, 
BRIG. GENERAL MILTON F. DAVIS, D.S.M., SUPT. 
College Preparatory and Junior Schools. High Scholastic Standards, 
Norma! Military Training. Sane discipline, Supervised athletics, In- 
fantry, Cavalry, Cadet Band. Commercial Courses. Manual Training 

College Preparatory 
Cascadilla Schools $o11e%° Preparatory 
Boys. Prepares for all leading colleges and universities. 
Certificate privileges. Small classes. Individual atten- 

















tion. Special tutoring school. All branches of athletics. 
Write for catalog today. The Cascadilla Schools, Box 
138, Ithaca, N.Y. cal 
Military Academy. Established 1833. 
College Preparatory. Long, enviable record 
Certificate privileges. Upper and Lower Schools. 
Address Principals, Box R-5, Peekskill, _N. ¥. 
COLLEGE FOR 
moron Aeluin School 2s 


331 West 70th Street, New York City 


20th year. Expert preparation now for the College 
Board examinations, Write ae information. 
Tel. Endicott 396 G. A. L. DIONNE, Headmaster 


tre STORM KING shoo 


Formerly The STONE SCHOOL er 1867 
A Progressive College Preparatory Schoo! 
Attractive pata a Bs ifs. L miles from New Sum. 
at an 00: quest. 
Alvan E. Duerr, Head st, Cornwall on Hudson, N.Y. 


FREEHOLD fi SCHOOL 


for boys 7 to 15. Modified military training—in- 

culeates obedience, orderliness, self-reliance. The 

echool wie & the > personal touch. Catalog. Address 
M. Duncan, Box 518, Freehold, N. J. 


CHESTNUT HILL 


A Boarding School for Boys. Preparation for the Leading Univer- 
sities. Athletic Training for Every Boy—Equipment Unsurpassed. 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia. on Request. 
T. R. HYDE, M. A. (Yale), Box R. Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
A finely equipped 
Gettysburg Academy (£,5n¢}y equipped 
for 100 boys. Modern, homelike buildings. Beautiful and 
healthful location near the mountains. 


Athletic field. 

All sports. New swimming pool. Separate Junior Dor- 

aor $400 to $500, 98th year. Charles H. Huber, 
tt.D.. Headmaster. Box K, Ge 


FRANKLIN@-MARSHAL | 


A Thousand Boys for College In 25 Years. 
Complete Modern Eaujpment. an Sports. Moderate Rates. 


5 aie om quest. 
E. M. HARTMAN, Ph. winemiee Box RB, Lancaster, Pa. 


Kiskiminetas School for Boys 

Prepares for college ox technical school. Healthful 
location. Expert faculty. Preceptorial system teaches 
boy how to study, to recognize his own abilities. All 
outdoor yioerts Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Address 
- Wilson, Jr., President, Box 842, Saltsburg, Pa. 



























~ The Director, , Department of Education, The Red Book Magazine, 33 West 42nd Street, New York Ge will help you find the right school. 
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NEW ENGLANO AND MIDDLE 
ATLANTIC STATES 
NAZARETH, HALL 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
Selege Sree aati Babin Fe Be 








For catalog i aaieas 








Rev. A. DO. Thaeler, | DB. Be» Principal NAZARETH, PA 
Perkiomen School for Boys << 


Business. All athletics. 2-acre campus. 
Development of Character and Training 
Junior School for younger boys in 


Music, 
Scholarships. 
for Service our aim, 





separate cottage. ( a OscaR 8S. KRIEBEL, D. 
Box 129, PENNSYLVANIA, ennsburg. 
KEYSTONE ACADEMY "es" 


A thorough preparation for college in a wholesome, home 
atmosphere. Ideally Located in the healthful mountainous 
region near Scranton. Efficient Faculty; Small Classes; 
ae Athletics; Gymnasium. All Outdoor Sports. Address 

rtis E. Coe, Principal, Box C, Factoryville, Pa. 
87th year. In the mountains 


5 
Carson Long Institute 2)°,26° 2012 New Vouk on 
6 hours from Pittsburgh. Boys taught how to learn, how tu 
labor, how to live. College preparatory. Separate Junior School. 
Military training. Character Building Supreme. Terms, $409. 


Summer camp and school June 8 to Sent. 2, $165. 
Box 18, N 


BLOOMFIELD, PA. 
St. Luke’s Schoo 


Wayne (Main Line of P. R, R.), Pa. 

The beautiful location, extensive 

grounds, patronage, experienced instruction, moral influence, 

make an unusual appeal to parents and boys. College or busi- 
ness preparation. Junior school for younger boys. Booklet. 
CHARLES HENRY STROUT, A.M., Headmaster 

JESSE E, PHILIPS, A. M., Asso. Headmaster 


— A country boarding 
Severn School 4,21" bo 
Location on Severn River near Annapolis. Prepares for 
College, West Point and Annapolis. Exceptionally thor- 








ough work given and demanded. Students taught how 
to study. Water sports and all athletics. Limited to 
50. Catalog. Rolland M. Teel, | Ph.B., Prin., Boone, Md. 


WASHINGTON D.C 


Electrica 


men with training are in ~~ 
mand. For more than thirty 
years, this school has been 


training men of ambition and limited time, for the 
electrical industries. Condensed course I. Klee — 
nab grad- 


E nginee ring aates toseo ure 

good positions 
and promotions. Theoretical and Practice: 4) Electricity. 
Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Mechanical 
Drawing. Students construct dynamos, install wiring and 
test electrical machinery. Course with diploma complete 


In One Year 


Over 4000 men trained. Thoroughly 
equipped fireproof dormitories, dining 
hall, laboratories, shops. 
Freecatalog. 32nd year begins Sept, 24, 1924 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
115 TAKOMA _— WAERETSTEN, D. Cc. 


SOUTH ERN STATES 








A military academy of highest standards ; country location in 
foothills of Blue Rid: i Strong faculty; close 
personal supervision ; ipline; small classes. 






















Junior Unit R.O.T.C. 76-acre campus: large athletic 
fields and 2-mile lake; golf. Summer session. Cadets 
Address 





enter anv time. 
SAN 


DY BEAVER, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 
—— 


BINGHAM MILITARY SCHOOL 


Founded 1793. A school of national patronage, College 
preparatory and general courses. RK. T.. ©. Unit, 
Superb location in world renowned ¢ iam Upperand 
Lower Schools. Send for Catalog. 

» Asheville, N. C. 

















Porter Military / Academy Est. 1867 





Prepares for College or Business Life. RKR,O.T.C. Army 
officers detailed. Naval Unit, U.S. aval Cutters, high 
powered launch. Sea Trips U.S. Wa fessels. Mild 
Climate, outdoor sports year ar vind. ‘idirate 


Rev. WALTER MITCHELL, D.D., Box P, Charieston, S.C. 


DANVILLE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


An accredited preparatory school for boys 
from 12 years of age up. Write for catalog. 
Col. W. M. Kemper, Supt., Box R, Dany nville, Va. 

‘ “Box 2 
Massanutten Academy wooed. va. 
A preparatory school with teacher for every 10 boys. 
Military. In beautiful Shenandoah Valley, 100 miles 
from Washington. Modern equipment, new gymnasium. 
Athletics under trained director. Music. 26th year. $500. 
Howard J. Benchoff, A.M., Pd.D., Headmaster 








GREENBRIER MILITARY SCHOOL 


aie »dern school, 7 miles from White Yes: Springs. 
OO Ft. elevation, on Main Line C. & O. R. R. Station 

| whe erte, $125,000 on new buildings wai improvements, 
including Gymnasium. Board and tuition $550. € Jataies. 
Ad dress, Col ol. H. 8. Moore. 2 A. /M.,Prin., Box Le W.Va. 


Send Us the Boy °*”2 We Will Return 


You the Man 
Study, Athletics, Water Sports, Strong faculty. Teacher 
= every 2) boys. Separate Junior Department. Send 
for catalogue 


GULF COAST “MILITARY ACADEMY, R-6, Gulfport, Mississippi 


SOUTHERN STATES 





STAUNTON 


Military Academy 


\ Aa Ideal Home School for Manly 






joys. Boys 10 to 20 years old pre 
pared for the Universities, Governe 
ment Academies or Bust 
1,600 feet above sea- level; . “pure, 
dry, bracing mountain air. Sep- 
arate building and special teach- 
ers for younger boys. Military 
training develops obedience, health 
and manly carriage. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool and athletic park. 
Daily drills. Personal, individual in- 
struction by our tutorial system. Academy sixty-four 








years old. Complete plant, full equipment, absolutely 
fireproof. Charges, $650. Dllustrated Catalog. Address 
Col. Th .. Pres., Box R, Staunton, Va. 


Randolph-Macon heals 


Box 425, Front Royal. 


Va. 





A School for Boys with Military Senki 
A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 
gifts make unusual advantages possible. $200,000 
Equipment. Prepares for College or Scientific 
Schools. Gymnasium, physical culture and outdoor 











sports. $500. 33rd session opens September 25, 
1924. For catalog address 
CHARLES L. MELTON & iM: Lrincipel 














AUGUSTA 


eye 

Military Academy 

(Roller’s School) | 

is sociation of Military College 
ls of the United States 

A modern school with a country location in the 

famous Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Endorsed 








ind 





Member of the 
S 





by the Virginia Military Institute and other uni- j 
versities. Army officers detailed by the War De- } 
partment. Junior R. O. T. C. $300,000 plant } 


All modern im- 
and campus of 


with absolutely fireproof barracks. 
provements. Splendid athletic field 
560 acres. Cadet band of 25 pieces. Able faculty 
of college men, who take personal interest in the | 
boys’ academic work and who coac h all athletic | 
teams. Enrollment limited to 275. Boys from 
twenty-three States last year. ‘ifty-eighth session 
begins September 18th. Rates $650. For catalog 
address 

Col. Thos. J. Roller or Maj. C. S. Roller, Jr.,Prins. 

Fort Defiance, Virginia 











Fork Union Military Academy 
Central Virginia location, easily accessible. Pre- 
pares for college or business with thorough wmili- 


tary training. Strong faculty of experienced Chris- 
tian masters, $200,000 recently spent on new bar- 
racks, gymnasium, etc. Complete equipment for 
all are: Aided and inspected by War Dept. Th, 
0. T. ©. 27th year. Send for catalog. 


pon of the Png tation of Military Colleges 
Schools of U.S. 


Address The President, Fort Union, Va. 


An endowed Preparatory School for boys offering the 
essentials of education without the frills. Not conducted 
for profit. Rate only $390. New i ag! and Gym- 
— Building costing $70,000. Catalog. 

__ & » Camden, President, Box R, Chatham, Va. 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
College Preparatory and Business Administrative Courses 
Best Home Influences. Modern Fireproof Equipment. All Sports. 
For Booklet, *‘ How the ‘Dev Lives,’ addre 
Conon. E. Ss. BOR, PRESIDENT, Box H, Blackstone, Va. 














VIRGINIA, w aynesboro 
epares for 


Fishburne Military School Pr°psrcs fr 


business life. R. O. T. C. under U. S. War Department. 
$250,000 fireproof equipment. Diploma admits to all 
Spring encampment near famous caverns at Grottoes. Cata 

___Maj. MORGAN | H. HuUDG INS, Prin., Box R 





Tennessee Military Institute 


A school where orderliness, respect for government, 
and the desire to make good replace recklessness and 


the ‘‘don’t care’’ attitude; where every boy is put on 
his mettle to measure himself by established school 
standards. 

Good name of school rests on thorough academic 
work, efficient military training and physical de 
velopment, and the spirit of T. M. L, which in- 
spires boys to their best achievement. Sound gov 
ernment through sensible restraints and incentives 


to good conduct. Health record unsurpassed. Mild 
climate, outdoor exercises all year, BE. O. FT. C. 
Modern buildings and equipment, 
nasium, swimming pool, cinder track. All athletics 
Charges moderate. Member of the Association of Mili 
tary Colleges and Schools af U. S. For catalog address 
COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Supt., Box 182 
Sweetwater, Tennessee 


__ JUNIOR MILITARY ACADEMY 


arneny 4 men rd small - «+ Semi-military 
deal « i ome sch rMoern, equipment. Eighty miles fogs 
— fe levation 1200 f ergarten through eighth grac 


laboratories, gym- 





ge classes Individual att ntio " =e ternalistic discipli 
ay $450.00 Special mummer Fs Sea. C % —"* - nm 
Roy Springs, T: 





The! Columbia Military Academy 


Built by the U. S. Government. Half-million dollar plant. 67 acres, 
athletic fields, splendid equipment. A teacher to every 15 boys. 
Junior school for sinall boys. R. O. T. C. under direction U. S. 
Amny officer, Write for catalogue. Give age of boy. 


TENNESSEE, Columbia, Box 304 


The McCallie School Where the honor system 


really works! Founded to 
instill Christian principles. Preparation for college, or 


government academies, Small classes. Individual atten- 


tion, Bible taught. Military training. Large athletic 
fields, adi, mnasium, swimming pool. [ateras. Headmasters 
S.J. McCallie, M.A., J.P. McCallie, M.A., Ph. D., Box R, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE 
With a Winter Home in Florida 

High scholarship and clean, winning athletics. 

ness and College Preparatory courses. M. 

mits to leading Colleges and U niversities. 


Get Our New //lustrated ¢ aa tal 
KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE 104" 


Why the Military School 
for Your Boy? 
Men of high ideals wanted—strong, 
purposeful, disciplined. See July, August and 
September, 1923, issues of Red Book. 


The Association of Military Colleges and Schools 
of the United States. 


Thorough Busi- 
I. Certificate ad 


Lyndon, Ky. 














WESTERN STATES 





PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Special School -Exclusively for Primary and Grammar Grades 
In session 12 months in the year. Bicycle club. Outdoor switm- 
ming pool. Supervised rifle practice. Summer term and camp. 


Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt., Box 306-R, Palo Alio, Cal. 


PASADENA MILITARY ACADEMY 


College Preparatory. Accredited. Separate Junior 
School, grades 5 to 8. Modified Military System. Un- 
denominational with Christian influences. Register any 
time. Summer Camp in High Sierras, both cultural 


and recreational. Catalog. Camp folder. Address school 
R. D. 2, Box 12-R, Pasadena, California. 





HILL MILITARY ACADEMY 


Portland, on 
Yor manly boys. The oldest school in 
west. Primary through collage preparation, 
alogue on request. 


the North- 
Cat- 














New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic 
standards. High school and junior college. Splendid 
equipment. R. 0. T. ©. Outdoor life the year round. 
Every boy rides. Moderate rates. 

Col. J. C. Troutman, Supt., Box S, N. M. 


HONOLULU * 


Roswell, 


pr atia 





OUTDOOR LIFE FOR THE Cuong DE | 


College a Junior School. $1200 incindes S. S. San a Francisco 





‘Hitchcock Military Academy 


18 miles from San Francisco. Everything to make your boy 


staunch, sturdy American. Al) year round outdoor life. 
Splendid equipment. Experienced instructors. Academy 
fully accredit by Colleges. Indoor rifle range. Physical 
Culture, Football, Tennis, etc. Swimming Pool. High 


Morals. Thorough training of mind, body and character. 
Separate room for every pupil. Juniors in separate build- 
ing. 47th year opens in September. 

Write for illustrated catalog to 


REX F. SHERER, President, San Rafael, Cal. 


PAGE 


Military Academy 
A big school for little boys 


Page stands in a class by itself 
as a military school for little boys. 
Sound training in the common 
‘'wanches comes first. The military 
is adapted to young boy needs. It 
means manly little men whe will 
grow into courageous, successful big 
men. Parents appreciate the at 
mosphere of sympathy, understand 
ing and encouragement for their 
little boys at Page. is is the 
largest school of its kind in America. 

The catalog will surely interest 
you. Write for it to 

ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Bex 939 


Los Angeles, 








California 














and Return Col. Leopold G. T OH. 








In writing state whether for boy or girl, age, religious a%iliation, type of school, location 


desired, estimate of expense. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 


KEMPER 


MILITARY 







New gymnasium, one of finest in the country 
Est. 1844. High School and Junior College. 
Develops the boy and trains him for leadership 
by a comprehensive system of athletic, military 
and general activities. For catalog, address 
Col. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent 
754 Third Street, Boonville, Missouri 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


High a Junior College, Gram- 

r. School. Government 
suptrvicion BR. G@ F C. 
50 acres. Gymnasium 220x55 ft with 
ne pool. 43 miles from Kansas 


City. Catalog 
COL. S. SELLERS, Supt. 
182 Wentworth Ave. Lexington, Mo. 


—_—_—— - - — — 


r » Develops red 
Missouri Military Acadeen Dovetege rod 


fcan manhood, through carefully co-ordinated military 

and academic training. Kquipment and faculty ex- 

ceptional. Forcatalog address Cou, E.Y. Burton, Pres. 
Missourl, Mexico, Box 124. 


John's 
itary Ficademy 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RU 
A sturdy body, an alert mind, "and 


a dependable character are the re- 











wards of the boy who will put himself 


in harmony with the St. John’s sys- 
tem of training. 

He will be under the supervision of 
experienced men who are devoting 
their lives to the work They are 
specialists. They are familiar with all 
the problems that face the thoughtful 
parent. Catalog tells all about it. 
Write today a. ~ E, DELAFIELD, 
Waukesha Co., Wis. 





TT 
Northwestern Military and Naval Academy 
70 mi. from Chicago. An Endowed College Preparatory 
School and Junior College. Ita distinctive advantages 
and methods interest discriminating parents. 


Col. R. P. Davidson, Pres., Lake Geneva, Wis. 


NORTH CENTRAL AND WESTERN STATES __ 





ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY | 
Alton, Ill. Boys taught “‘how tostudy.” 
Graduates enter college without exami- 
nation. Also business courses. Char. 
APPLY EARLY. 


acter training 


CATALOG. Address: President 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL (Episcopal) | 


A school that knows boys’ physical and mental 

needs. Prepares for best colleges, or business. All 

athletics. Military drill. 58th year. Address 
Shattuck School, Box R, Faribault, Minn. 


PILLSBURY, Academy for Boys 


46th year. 15 acres. 8 buildings. Maximum college 
preparation. Individual instruction. Military and Man 
ual I raining Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Exc . piion: al 
advantages in vocal and instrumental music. talog 


MILO B. PRICE, Ph. D., Principal, Box 397C, wae an Minn. 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate to 
academic wor awer school for younger boys. Certif 
cates admit to colleges. Athletics 
. HENSHAW, Superintendent 
OHIO, COLLEGE HILL (near Cincinn: ati), Box 27 


MILITARY 
M I A M I College Prepare | 
Coll ge Prepara 


tory Military 
training for physical growth and mental direction. Rates 
conservative. Catalog Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Pres., 
Box 243, Germantown, Near Dayton, Ohio. 





Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio 


An endowed school for boys. Six modern buildings, large Campus 
Preparation for college or technical school. Thorough courses in 
Agriculture One instructor for every ten boys. All athletics” 


Rates §600. For catalog address 





The Principal, Box R-67, Hudson, Ohic 


“A ina 
Clean Mind Sound Body”’ 


For Catalog address 
Rev. CHARLES HERBERT Young, 8. T. D., 
Box 240 Hower, INDIANA 2 


MORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY 


College preparatory—80 per cent of graduates ente ered 
college last year. Lower school with separate building 
for young boys. A teacher for every ten cadets. 

athletics. 5lst year. For catalog address Col. H. D. 
Abells, Supt., ‘Box 1800, Morgan Park, Chicago, Illinois. 


AKE FOREST=NON-MILITARY 


Strictly_ College Preparatory Academy for Boys. 

Honor Ideals. Hour north of Chicago; on Lake. 
Modern Buildings—all athlotics—Endowed. 
John Wayne on nee Headmaster. Catalog 
on request. Box 166, Lake Forest; hal 


Rector 





Academy a 


"THORS -—". 


Beautiful high bluff location, Lake Michigan 
shore. 3) miles from Chicago. Semi-military. Small 
classes. Uniforms, Catalog. Address BURSER, Lake Forest, HI. 


NARGA Military School 


ACCREDITED. Trains for character. 4 modernly 
equipped buildings. miles south of Chicago. 
Endowed—hence half usual expense. Catalog:— 


COL. J. R. _BITTINGER, Supt., Dept. R, ONARGA, ILL, 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


“DEVEREUX SCH@LS 
for Children whose Progress has been Retarded 


Three separate schools for boys and girls of all ages re- 
quiring scientific observation and special instruction. 


Male Faculty in the School for Older Boys 


Academic and Vocational Course. Emphasis on Health 
Education, Sixty-five Acres. Outdoor Camp in Summer. 


In writing for illustrated catalog tell age of boy or girl 
HELENA T. DEVEREUX, Director 
Berwyn, Pennsylvania 





Box R. 





For Nervous and 
Backward Children 


The Stewart Home Training 
School for children of retarded 
mental development, is a private 
Home and School on a beautiful 
Country Estate in the famous Blue 

Grass Region of Kentucky. Seven 
Buildings. Cottage Plan. For illustrative catalog 


address Dr. John P. Stewart, Box P, Frankfort, Ky. 
THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


FORTIETH YEAR 
For children whose mental development has not 
progressed normally. 
€. A. Farrington, M. D., Jenzia Coulson Cooley 
Address Box 125 N. J. 


HE DLEY %*" Individual School” 


(andSummer Camp) 
For Boys and Girls physically normal. 
Personal attention and instruction. Spec jal methods. 
Mrs R. HEDLEY J. R. HED 











$20 


tty v ME t¢ ay 
Glenside, Pa. 


(12 mi. from Phila.) 


THE FREER SCHOOL 


For girls of retarded development. Limited 
enroliment permits intimate care. 9% miles 
from Boston. Miss Cora E. Morse, Principal, 
31 Park Circle, Arlington Heights, Mass. 


Schermerhorn Home School 


A suburban home school for children of slightly retarded 
mentality. Limited number, individual instruction 


MISS SUE I. SCHERMERHORN 
R. F. D. No. 2, Colonial Place, Richmond, Virginia 


STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 
A special school for backward girls. 
struction. Experienced teachers. 
Healthful location. 
acre estat 
ALICE M. Myers, Principal 
HAZEL G. CULLINGFORD, Ass’t Principal 


Individual in- 
Happy home life. 
Out-door and water sports. 


HALIFAX, MASS. 


, 

MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL 
For EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Individual training will develop the child who does not 
progress satis tay 24 miles from Phila. Booklet. 

LIE WOODS HARE, Principal 
Box 166 Langhorne. Pa. 


SCHOOL. FOR DEAF CHILOREN 


MISS ARBAUGH’S SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 
LOG CABIN HEIGHTS, MACON, GA. 
Maintains a real home for your little deaf ¢ shite ] 
Jses speech exclusively in all departments 
Provides an education by most advanced methods 
Prepares your deaf child for schools with hearing pupils. 


OUR CLIMATE 1S IDEAL 


aor 


SCHOOL FOR SMALL CHILOREN 


RIVERSIDE ACADEMY 
One hour from New York. Open all year. Children 
(3 to 10 yrs). Individual Instruction. Home Surround. 
ings. Mrs. J. J. Carew, Directress 

Rumson. New JERSEY 





The Red Book Magazine 


_UNIVERSITIES _ 


Summer Se Session Booklet 


portunity to combine entooment 
a aa ag Boating. bathing, tenn 
on Lake 


es and campus right 
Sautiatente on Cool Wooded 
Lake Shore 


Credits 
Sepmer Spesice lon includes the following schools: Graduate School, 
loge of Liberal Arts, ag of Commerce, School of Educa 
tion, School of Journalism, Law School, School of Music, , School 


f Speech 
¢ d ‘ in and near Chicago 
A 


i Eooes, 
penruaiaiiing UNIVERSITY f¥anston’ (A. 


aeons pro! 

















Valparaiso University *°2° 2 


the largest 
institutions of learning in the United States. 
Summer quarter begins June 17. Thorough in- 
struction at Lowest Expense. Catalog mailed free. 


Address Dept. 10, University Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 


BUSINFSS COLI COLLFGES _ 













Business 
Administration 


Complete course in two years, college grade. 
First year—general administration training. 
Second year—elective according to vocational 
tendencies: 
1. Business Management 
| 3 Salesmanship and Marketing 
3. ting and Fi 
This program of nate enables the student 
to adapt his inclinations and efforts to 
that phase of business in which he is 
most likely to develop executive ability. 
Other resident courses of college grade: 
Secretarial, Normal, Accounting. 
-~ for special catalogue to 
I. L. Lindabury, Vice-Pres. 


Burdett College 


BOSTON, MASS. 
FOUNDED 1879 

















Professional Commerce 
Course In Two Years 


Our intensive Two-Year Day Course covers 
Constructive, Advanced, Income Tax, and Cost 
Accounting ; Business Law; Business English ; 
Elementary and Advanced Economics, and 
Business Mathematics. Prepares for executive 
positions and C. P. A. examination. Also Eve- 
ning Classes. Write for catalog, specifying 
classes interested in. 
@L 


WALTON 
COMMERCE 
29 West 43rd Street 


New York: 
Chicago: 270-280 Massasoit Bidg. 

















g The Two-Year Business Auminis- 
tration Course is of college grade, 
and contains as many credit hours 
of instruction as the usual college 
course of four years. 

One who takes this course is therefore 
ready for business two years sooner than 








one who t: a four-year course 
Pine Street, West of Broad 
PHILADELPHIA 





Study Business i in New York City 


Special Day and Evening Courses gesqating for Account- 


ing, Advertising and Marketing, Banking and_ Finance. 
Management and other business fields at School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 
| New York University, 100 Washington Square, New York City 


A BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


Whose graduates were chosen by Ex-Pres. Wilson, 
Pershing, Vanderlip, ete. DEGREE college courses 
in 2 years! State authorized. Shorter courses; and 
Secretarial. Accounting, etc. Co-ed. CATALOG. 
Director, RIDER COLLEGE, Trenton, N. J. 


ACE INSTITUTE 


| Accountancy and Gustine Administration 
Day and Evening courses, preparing 
} countaney practice and for Pexecutive iti 
. are constantly available. Write for Builetin R. 
roe Terminal, 30 Church St., New York 


Bryant & Stratton Business College 
67th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special 


up. Address principal for catalog. Bryant & Stratton Busl- 


Secretarial Courses—prepare for the position higher 
| ness College, BOX R, 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 




















The Red Book Magazine 
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MUSIC, ORATORY, ART, DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 








— OF SPEECH 


oldest and largest University 
p and pe ee a thn ~ teat agel 


ero foe Chauhan and dcollege cenching. S Specil 

















Williams School of Expression 
and Dramatic Art Teachers, Lyceum, 


Dramatic and Per- 
sonal Culture courses. Advanced courses in English. 
Graduates eligible to teach in N. Y. State Public 
Schools. Gymnasium, Theatre, Dormitories. 

Chautauqua and ‘eee Courses under direction 
of Edward Amherst - 1, 2 and 3 year courses. 
Summer Courses begin May 29th and June 26th. 
Fall Term opens September 25th. Catalog. 

115 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 








LSESSESESESESSESSESSE 


$Otessess 
AMERICAN ACADEMY 


OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
The leading Institution in America for 
Dramatic and Expressional Training. 

SECOND SEASON OF SIX WEEKS’ 

SUMMER TEACHERS’ COURSE 
in Stage Craft, Play Directing and 
Advanced Expressional Technique 

Begins July 14 
Next regular Term starts October 27 

Also Dramatic Extension Courses in oe. aaa 

with COLUMBIA UNIVERSI 

Trustees: Daniel Frohman John ti 

Augustus Thomas Benj. F. Roeder 
Catalogue and information, all courses. 
Room 177-Q, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 





SUPERVISORS OF MUSIC 


Training Courses approved by State Education Dept. 
at Ithaca my of Sc Music 
associated with the famous Ithaca Conservatory of Music. 


Special 
Six Weeks Summer 
Albert Edmund 


begins June 26th, For Catalogue address 
» Dean, 315 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N.Y. 


American Conservatory 


Master Summer School June 23-July 26. All branches of Music; 
Dramatic Art. Dormitory accommodations. Apply for free catalog. 
Address John J. Hattstaedt, Pres., 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
“Chicago’s foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art.” 


Lyceum Arts Conservatory (inc.) 


Summer School, June 16-July 26. All branches of Music and 
Dramatic Art. Studios, Theater and Dormitories in our own 
building, in the North Side Art Center. We graduate large 
professional classes. Catalog free. 


1160 N. Dearborn St., Dept. 43, Chicago, Illinois. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Inc. 


Noted faculty in every branch of music. Public 
School music. Campus and dormitories. Six weeks 
Summer Session. Send for brochure. 

Bertha Baur, Director, 2613-2693 Highland Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 








_SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 


KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL :/’ 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


Training for educated women 


BOSTON NEW YORK PROVIDENCE 
247 BerkeleySt. 247 Park Ave. 155 Angell Si. 


One-year course includes technical, eco- 
nomic, and broad business training, prepar- 
ing for superior positions, 

Two-year course including five college sub- 
jects for students not desiring college, but 
wishing a cultural as well as business edu- 
cation, 

Seven months’ course—executive training 
for college women and women with busi- 
ness experience, 


Residence School in Boston 














At BOSTON 

UNIVERSITY 
Courses in management 
. and 4-year programs. 


Cultural and business subjects, 
of personal business affairs. 
Special work for prospective secretaries and high school 
instructors. Certificate or degree. Dormitory. 

Dean T. Lawrence Davis, 27 Garrison Street, Boste», Mass. 
Chandler Secretarial School 
One year secretarial course. Small classes. Individual 

advancement. Constant an for graduates. Estab- 

lished 1883. Write for booklet 
DOROTHY A. ROBERTS, Registrar, 
Massachusetts, Boston, 162 Massachusetts Avenue 


[@jrited States 


Secretarial School 
Avenue, New York City 
Secretarial & Socineos Training. Ask for Catalog R. 
Irving Edgar Chase, Director Vanderbilt 2474 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
AND ELEMENTARY 


National Kindergarten oi ece 


ae year. (Accredited.) SUMMER ScHOOL—J une 23-Aug. 





















+. Two and three-year courses, Six _ Dormitories on 
College grounds, Write for Bulletin and Book of Views. 
__ Address, Dept. 92, 2944 Michixan Blvd., Chicago, Tl. 
. + i 
Miss Illman’s Training School 
for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 
Junior, senior and graduate courses. Primary methods, 
practice kindergartens. Home-like residence. 
A. T. Himes, hal ‘Box Pine St., Phila., Pa. 
RRIETTE MELISSA MILLS’ 
KINDERGARTEN - PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with New York University 
Students enrolled for Sept. and Feb, Exceptional res‘dence 
facilities. Excellent positions for graduates. Address Miss 
Harriette Melissa Mills, Principal, Five R, New York 
University Bldg., Washington Square, New York City. 

Tbe Fannie A. Smith 
Kindergarten Training School 
ed in great demand, tensive courses in theory and 

practice nusual opportunity fos for practical work. Grounds for 
Bthietics aaa outdoor life 
FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 1428 iranistan Avenue, Bridpeport, Conn. 








-—ALYV! SoM VEAR 
DARA. 
DIRECTORS 
Hien Dale @RPERA-SPEECH 
imABrady DARICE ARTS 
Sir Jom RPEWSIC-SCREER 
Wi? 


STOCK THEATRE 
ite Wark S. YORM APPEARANCE: 
vy A Sheu bei me SPEC/AL SUMMER TERM, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, 
manOew State Study Desired t SECRETARY, 
Cc. i. M Aivione _43 West TZ* St. WN. NY. XTENSION'2 — 





New England Conservatory of Music 


THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC. Send for Descriptive Booklet. 
untington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Special advantages for those who look forward to concert 
or educational work. All branches of music taught. 
Dormitories. The Popular and Inspirational Summer 
School opens June 26th. Send for Catalogue. 

15 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N N. ¥. 


Conway M Military Band School °*"3e'sSem"*”’ 


Conway concert band in personal charge of school. 


Special teachers of national renown for each instrument. 
Unusual opportunities for public appearances. Dormi- 
tories, Auditorium, Gymnasium. Registration limited. 


Catalogue. 


615 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 

INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
Frank Damrosch, Director. Endowed. All 
eae of music. Important addition to Piano 


Faculty, Cart Frrepperc. Catalog. 120: Claremont 
Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York. 


Philadelphia School of Expression and Dramatic Art 


Professional Stage Preparation. New York Agencies give 
recognition. Courses in Psychology, Personality, Oratory 
Vocabulary, General Culture, Finishing Courses, Dane- 
ing. Diplomas. ELIZABETH L. SCHREINER, Prin. Catalog. 
Presser Bldg., C hestnut at 17th, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CUDDER SCHOOL—MUSIC 


Vocal, and all instruments, 16 master-artist 
instructors. Academic subjects, French, 
—- etc. New York advantages. Chaper- 

age. Dormitories, Ask for catalo 
WINFIELD R. ABE LL, Director, 244 W. 72d St..N.Y.C ity 


THE MARJORIE WEBSTER SCHOOL 
OFEXPRESSION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
2-vear Normal course. 1-year Professional course. Fall 
term opening September 22. Day and Night School. 
Dormitories. Catalogue. 

1415-R, Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


The National School °f ELOCUTION 


and ORATORY 

The oldest chartered School of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public Sp peaking. Physical Training. 
English, Dramatic Art, Professional and Finishing 
Course. Dormitories. For Cati slog, address D. C. SHOEMAKER, 
Prin., Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 4010-12 Chestnut Street. 


Detroit Conservatory of Music 


50th Year. Master Summer School, June 23-Aug. 2 
Vinest Conservatory in the West. Departments—Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music and 
Drawing, etc. Diplomas and Degrees conferred. Cata- 
logne free. Dept. 9, 5085 Woodward Ave.. ao mat: Mich. 
C 0 L U M B 1! COLLEGE OF EXPRESSION AND N 1890 

SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 1924 
Accredited. Thorough Professional Training. Public Speakers, 
Teachers, Chautauqua and Lyceum Entertainers, Dramatic 
Coaches, Story Tellers. Physical Directors, Recreational Work- 
ers, Teachers of Physical Ps ducation. 


Write forcatalog, Dept. A, 3358 S. Michigan Bivd. Chicago, Illinois. 


The College of Music of Cincinnati 


EST. 1878 
Theodore Thomas, first Musical Director. 
tion in Music and Dramatic Art. 
Dormitories. FoR CATALOG ADDRESS 
1227 Elm St., Cincinnati, o. 


Louisville Conservatory of Music 


Where Students Succeed 


Offers Students and Teachers encanttentl opportunities for intensive 
study. Special and jAcademic C Sourses in all branches of Music, 
Dramatic Art and Rates Let our Cata- 


logue help you. ‘242 Ww. Broadway, Louisville, Ky 


BUSH CONSERVATORY —CHICAGO 


AN INSTITUTION OF NATIONAL PROMINENCE 











For Higher Educa- 
Internationally famous facuity. 





teaching Expression, Peacing.. | Biahty 
instrnctors. I courses for teachers I solois ending to 
FREE MASTER SCHOOL. We own our “Wnroll NOW. 


R. B. 839 North Dearborn sone Chicago 




























SCHOOL 6f the 
THEATRE — 


Threshold Playhouse 


DIRECTORS 
CLARE TREE MAJOR FRANK CRAVEN 
WALTER HAMPDEN’ ELsI¥ FERGUSON 
GEORGE ARLISS ERNEST T'RUEX 






Students play six nights and two matinees 
weekly for six months before graduation— 
Professional Directors Only—Scenic Design— 
Production—Dancing—Fencing— Pantomime— 
Voice Development—Shakespearean Reading, 
etc.—Special evening classes for students em- 
ployed during the day. 

Summer term opens June 30th. 

Registration Limited. 

Write for Catalog to the Director 
CLARE TREE MAJOR 


1230 Fifth Avenue New York City 














CHALIF 
Russian Scheol 
of DANCING 
nN 
cing 


Dan 
*‘ Ladmire your energy and work."’ 
NNA > pee 


Catalog on R. 
163-165 West 57th Street, N.Y. 














| The Gladys Hight 
School of Dancing 


Teachers, Pupils aud Professionals, 
Summer course. Diplomas issued. 
Dramatic Art and Vocal Dept. 

All types of the Dance 
Explanatory notes on Ballet arranged 
with music. Price, $3.00. 

339 So. Wabash Ave., Wabash 3789, CHICAGO 


i> — i. /—-b a) 1k 
“the man who stages the Follies’ 


INSTRUCTION IN STAGE DANCING 


SPECIAL CLASSES FOR CHILDREN 
COMPLETE SUPERVISION OF AMATEUR PRODUCTIONS 
Art Booklet “Y™ sent Sree on request 


WED = STUDIOS OF STAGE DANCING, 
1841 Broadw New 


MAR 1 ARDEN 
PETERBOROUGH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Outdoor Stage 
School of DRAM AandD ANCE 


LUCY P. CURRIER, Secreta 
6 Commonweaith Avenue, Eoston, 


INC, 
York City 


jassachusetts 

PL; . of the 
Phidelah Rice Summer Schoel ¢°,%¢ 
Word. East Chop, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. The Bun- 
galow School overlooking the Sea. Courses in expression 
—vyoice building, gesture, public speaking, stage art. 
Land and water sports. Mr. Phidelah Rice, Massachu- 
setts, Brookline 46, 288 Clark Road. 


DENISHAWN. 


RUTH ST. DENIS AND Hs 4 aie 
SCHOOL OF THE DA 

Summer Course Opens June 9th. owe on Request. 

327 West 28th Street, New York, Jane Edgerton, Mor. 


Byron W. King’s School of Oratory 


Courses for Teachers. ELOCUTION AND 
SPEECH ARTS. Lyceum and Chautauqua 
Work. Speech defects, Loss of V 4 pos. 
tively cured. est School of Speech 

Arts in America. ae for prospectus, Pitts- 
-burgh, Pa.. Mt. Oliv: 


, Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres 
and Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 




















44th year. Degrees granted. Address Harry 
Seymour Ross, Dean, Huntington Chambers, 
Boston. 


N.Y. Y. ‘School of Fine & Applied Art 


Summer Session N. Y. and Paris 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. Wa. Opom, V. Pres. 
All professional art subjects, Study tours 
in France. Send for circular, 
Address SECRETARY, 2239 Broadway, New York 


THE ART INSTITUTE 
- OF CHICAGO - 
SUMMER CLASSES 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
RAYMOND P, ENSIGN + DEAN OF THE 





SCHOOL 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 





THE 


WAY 
TO 
GREATER 
PAY 





THIS MAN EARNS 


$3500 to *5000 a Year 


THREE MONTHS’ TRAINING 
QUALIFIED HIM TO DO IT 


There are thousands of these positions 
awaiting trained men in this profitable 
profession. After just a few months of 
specialized training hundreds of men will 


have become full-fledged members of the | 


dignified profession o 


MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


They will have the technical knowledge and skill to 
enable them to earn several thousand per year. You 
can be among them. 2500 more Dental Mechanics are 
needed right now and the Dental! Profession is con- 
stantly calling for graduates of the four great schools 
of this institution; salaries from $35 to $45 a week to 
start, with advancement up to $125 a week. 


FREE PARTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


In order to meet this urgent demand for the men we 
train, we are offering for a limited time Free Partial 
Sec holarships. You will want to get in on this exceptional 
offer—so don't delay. NOW is the time! 


JUST COMPARE 


Compare the unusual opportunities this profitable pro- 
fessional trade offers with what you are now doing—the 
earnings, the pleasant, dignified occupation. Compare 
also our ability to train you and put you in touch with 
the right opportunity—our four large, 
schools, over Ly years of experience in this one line, our 
vide acquaintance e with the Dental Profession through- 
out the nation! 


SEND FOR CATALOG AND SCHOLARSHIP OFFER 


hy the demand. Shows how 
students ““Learn by Doing’’ actual work through prac- 
tical, individual instruction, day or evening sessions. 
Shows how you can ‘arn while Learning 


BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE 


136 West 52d Street, NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA BUPPFALO BROOKLYN 
15 No. Broad St 126 Main St 15 Flatbush Ave 
PERE RE RE EERE SERRE RE RE RE EERE EEE ESSE EEE EEE SG 
BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE: Without obligation to 


me send me a Free Copy of your catalog and complete 
details of the Free Partial Scholarship Plan No. 8 


Describes the field and 





Name 


Sci? 


NEW MEXICO 
OOL oM 


INI 


Offers 4-year courses in Mining, Metallurgi 1 Geo- 
logical Engineering, and General Science. Strong faculty. 
Students receive much individual attention. Excellent lab- 


oratory equipment. Climate notably mild, dry and healthful. 
Near metal and coal mining «districts. Field work throughout 
school year—no summer attendance required. Dormitories. 
Small non-resident tuition. Other expenses very nominal. 
Write for catalog. Registrar, Bo: £3, jocorro. New Mexico 


CHICAGO "OrttrIng DRAETING exc. | 
TECH 





Day ot om Classes 
Unusual opportunities in Chicago to 
earn wae see 

d for * Bi EB Book" 


COLLEGE sguigace TECHNICAL COLLEGE | 
ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM and MECHANICS INSTITUTE. 


Rochester, 39th Year 
Cc hy in TiNDUSTRIAL pats. HOME ECQnOMICS, 
APPLIED ARTS. Modern Dormitory for Women 
Write Dept. B. for catalog and book of views 











SHORTEST 


well-equipped | 








Tri State College of Engineering 


Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years, 48 weeks each. No entrance ex- 
atminations. High School Diploma not required. Com 
pact courses made up of essentials only. Expenses low 


Box R-5, Angola, tnd. 


aying, dignified, professional 
not over-crowded. Our 
State of New York, 
Graduates 


For catalog address, 
is a well- 


OPTOMETRY practice that is 


, chartered by the University of the 
prepares students thoroughly and compre hensively 
meet requirements for practice in all states. 


WRITE for full information. 


Rochester School of Optometry **yi-hester!N¥. 


FREE: 


| 
| 
| 
| 








railroad Chicago — the t 
the 2% oyne — electricity in 3 1-2 ——~ Sy 
Mammoth _gutlay yt ites CC on Y—— 

thing fi r is to power p' 
Free. Fit youneels to earn $200 to $600 a month. mn previous 
et started now. P 
ree 


Write fee Free Book and details of po 





COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL | 
1300-1310 W. Harrison St..Dept.12-05 Chicago, lll. 


The New York 
ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


Established 1902 


Registered by State Department 
of Education 


The N, ¥. Eleetrical Schoo! is the pioneer and 
premier school of the “Learn by Doing”? method. 
When you have completed this Course you will 
be fully qualified to handle ALL branches of Elec- 
tricalindustry. The equipment of this sehool is 
unequalled and up-to-the-minute. Open all year. 





Send for catalogue. 


37 West 17th St. New York City 





a 


Colorado Schools o/Mines 


(Est 1872) 





Study Mining Engineering 
at the oldest Mining College in the United States, located in 
heart of nation’s greatest mining districts, where practically 
every ore is mined and smelted 0 buildings, mine camp 
equipped for practical instruction. ~~ ye Students in 


ical <. 
leading to degrees. Scholarships for each state 
and for foreign ——— available to students entering the 
freshman class. special Catalog free 


Autumn am Begins Sept. 3, 1924 








Registrar, School of Mines, P.O. Box R, Golden, Colorado | 
—___ 





Shows Way to Success in 


ELECTRICITY 


Send quick for this big F' rene Book which shows 

ou how this great sc! America’s Greatest 

Institution : of Elec trical. due ation’’ trains men 

for sure success. Foun 5. Immense labo- 

ratories and shops, with over ag took million dol- 

3’ worth of equipment. ou learn by doing. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

B.S. Degree in 3 Years 

Also other courses, such as Comener 

En, 1 year; utomotive 

Stoctsfelan, 3 months; 


technics to ls Rieti 


pone bres Dromdcasth 
ou 


, for the b big "Kee 
SCHOOL OF yt OF MILWAUKEE 
Dept. E105 415 Marshall St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ELECTRICITY 





School operates Radio- 
Students’ activities. "‘Earn While 
soon. Write now 


rs jot: 
ors, 

po kh AO. 

on wor worthy YY ee "Ween « ed 


Beauty Culture 


Hairdressing—marceling— manicur- 
ing — facial massage — Electrolysis 
orChiropody. Thorough—practical 
short course. Positions awaiting 
graduates or one’s own shop 
( equipped on easy terms. Home life 
accommodations provided. Write 
nearest Branch for Booklet R. 
LER 
SYSTEM OF COLLEGES 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio New Orleans, La. 
St. Louis, Mo. 0 i. 











Dallas, Tex. 
| Atlanta, Ga. 


| CHICAGO MEMORIAL 


| The Sargent School 


' 


The Red Book Magazine 
Men and Women to 


| Wa nted Learn Photography! 


Photographers and Photo-Engravers earn $200 to $500 a 
month. The field is uncrowded. Learn these profitable 
and fascinating professions. Taught by largest and best 
college its kind in the world. Established over 30 
years. Demand for our graduates far exceeds supply 
Good positions secured. Tuition and living expenses low. 
Ps Write today for free 
Get this FREE Book! beautifully illustrated 
book describing wonderful opportunities in this field. 


Illinois College of Photography 
Box 654 Effingham, II. 





BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
rh 


HOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $i25 A WEEK 
Three to_six months’ course, 
Motion Picture, Commer- 
cial, Portraiture. Practical 
instruction, Day or Evening. 











Ask for Paaeree No. 32. 
N. ¥. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BROOKLYN 


141 W. 36 St. 630 So. Wabash Ave. 505 State St. 








SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Affiliated with Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Offers unusual opportunities in the field of nurs- 


ing. Unexcelled facilities, college faculty, pleasant. 
interesting atmosphere. High school graduation 
required. ree-year course offered—also five-year 
course leading to B.S. degree.. For catalog address 
School of Nursing 
BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE 
Box 140, Battle Creek, Michigan 


N Se to further the ed- 
URSES CHOOL—iis of young 

women. Excellent 
salaries for graduates. Serve humanity. Paid while you 
study at this a SSEDESED echoes. 30th year 


High moral home of Dept. 
HOSPITAL, 2814 Eis ive., Chccays 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Accredited 3-year course. Entrance Requirements: Physi- 
cal fitness, ace High School diplomaor equivalent 
Textbooks, — —— room, board and monthly allow- 
ance during training. Student Loan Fund. rite to 
Dept. 108, MIcHAEL REESE HosprtaL, Chicago, I!!! 


W. A. Foote Memorial Hospital 


Wanted Nurses to Enter Training 
Three years’ course, accredited school, uniforms furnished, 

















monthly allowance, minimum requirements, two years 
High School. 
Apply Superintendent. Jackson, Mich. 


The Staten Island Hospital, New York 


Offers a complete course in nursing, in medicine, 
surgery, maternity, children’s and contagious 
diseases. Attractive nurses’ home; nine hours per 
day; compensation from start. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Accredited. Co-Educational. Summer Course 
June 23-Aug. 2. Dormitory for women. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Dept. R-S 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ii 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


For Women (accredited). SUMMER SCHOOL—July | - 
Aug. 9. Strong Faculty. Splendid dormitories. 2yeur 
Normal Course. Catalogue and book of views—free 
Chicago Normal School of Physical Education 
Dept. 28, 5026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, I)linois 


The Ithaca School of Physical Education 


DR. ALBERT H. SHARPE, Dean 
Graduates eligible to teach anywhere in U.S. Normal Course. 
Athietic Coaching Course. Co-educational.. Athletic Fieid 
Gymnasium. Dormitories. Graduates in great demand. Fall term 
opens Sept. 20. 215 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 
For women, 34th year. Modern building. Comprehensive courses. 
Present conditions have created great demand for our graduates. 
saree in Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds. Register early. 
immer Camp. Apply | to THE SECRETARY. 


for Physical 

















Education 
Established 1881 Booklet on request 
D. A. SARGENT L. SARGENT 


Cambridge 38, Mase. 


20 Everett St., 


M ISCELLANEOUS 


The Balfour Johnstone School 


Preparatory for Universities, Professional Schools, Naval 
and Military Academies. 

open all the year. Write for circular. 
13th F loor, 64 Ww. Randolph Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
If you ‘do not find the school you wish listed 
in these pages, write: The Director 

Department of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street New York City 





MISCELLANEOUS SCHOOLS CONTINUED ON PAGE 134 
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The Red Book Magazine 
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“Use two beds,” said Franklin, “if you find it hard to sleep”’ 


In his pamphlet on sleep, the 
great American who was counted 
the wisest man of his age, advised 
the use of two beds by light sleep- 
ers, changing from oneto the other 
whenever they happened towake. 


Scientist and keen observer, 
Franklin knew that comfort is the 
first essential for sound sleep, 
while the bedding of his time fell 


a long way short of comfort. 


That was before the building of 
luxurious springs and mattresses 
had become a fine art and a factory 
process. Millions of Americans 





LOOK FOR THE 
SIMMONS 
LABEL 


today get more genuine rest from 
one set of Simmons sleep equip- 
ment than Franklin was ever able 
to secure from his two. 


Don’t be satisfied with your own 
bedding until you compare it with 
the luxurious Simmons springs 
and mattresses you can find at any 
leading furniture store. 


There are many types to choose 
from. The price of- each is the 
lowest it is safe for anyone to pay. 
Bedding made of clean new ma- 
terials cannot be built or bought 
for less. Go and see them today. 


The rich soft rose of curtains and bed covers floods 
this interesting chamber with cheerful color. Ma- 
terials may be linen taffeta, Burma or Alyth cloth, 
plain linen or chambray. The flounces of covers 
and roll bolsters are of silk taffeta. The wall may 
be either stenciled or papered in two tones of warm 
cafe au lait. Note the high draping of the cur- 
tains at the French windows. Rug is plum or heli- 
otrope chenille or wilton. French prints. Queen 
Anne mirror. Brass candlesticks and lamp. Beds, 
chifforette and table froma complete new suite of 
Simmons furniture, in pearl gray, blue and darker 
gray. Supplied also in ivory and finishes reproduc- 
ing walnut and mahogany. Bed is Design 1829. 
For nine other interesting schemes of decoration 
in actual colors to be used, write for* Restful Bed- 
rooms”? to The Simmons Company, 1347 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, or to Simmons Limited, 
400 St. Ambroise Street, Montreal, Quebec. 


SIMMONS 


‘Beds Mattresses Springs: Built for Sleep 


and BEDROOM FURNITURE 
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SENT WITH satisfaction and greeted 
with gratitude. The box of chocolates 
with individuality, charm, prestige. 
That happy assortment of Whitman’s 
which goes into millions of homes 
for everyday use. Bought also 
as a gift, it is always appropriate 


a 


Tari 
Obit 


Sampler | 


for anniversaries, for a hostess, for 
any occasion when the giving of 
candy is a happy thought. The 
SAMPLER is sold in all those se- 
lected stores, one in nearly every 
neighborhood, that are agents for’ the 
sale of Whitman’s. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Sole makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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' | BERYL HALLEY 

: : in “*Ziegfeld Follies” 

; Photo by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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Beautiqil Women 
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RUTH CLIFFORD 
Film Star 
Photograph by Edwin Bower Hesser, New York 
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: KATHLEEN KEY 





Film Star 
Photograph by Clarence S, Bull 
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Beautizil Women 
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: PAULINE STARKE 
Film Star 

; Photograph by Edwin Bower Hesser, New York j 
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sense sa essence Sas See ‘ 
ARLINE LLOYD 
in “The Magic Ring” 

Photograph by Apeda, New York ' 
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Film Star i 
Photograph by Edwin Bower Hesser, New. York | 


















































Besin! 


by ANGELO PATRI 
Decoration by Franklin Booth 


gf Per world is filled with ardent young people dreaming of great deeds 
to be done. Days pass, and the dreamers stand still—wishing, long- 
ing, fretting. 

“If only I had your great factory,” said one of them, “what couldn't 
I do!” The famous man smiled. He was thinking of his first work, car- 
ried on in the blacksmith’s shed at the edge of a village common. “The 
way to begin is to begin, my son,” said he. “Just begin.” 

You who dream of the great things to come, why don’t you com- 
mence? Why do you wait for the campaign, the posters, the meetings, 
the influential names, the backing? Why must you float on rivers of 
ink? Why must you start where the toilers left off? Begin! 


The people who do things that really matter do not wait for help. 
With their bare hands and an idea, they start out, and hands are 
stretched toward them in blessing and benediction, and friendly hearts 
rally to their support. 


Martha Berry started her school for the lected children of the 
Georgia mountains in a wrecked log cabin, with two scared children. 
Lillian Wald began her Henry Street Settlement in a tiny flat in the ten- 
ement-house district, scrubbing the floors and tending the sick with her 
own hands. Dr. Grenfell went to the suffering people in Labrador 
without money or influence—just his wonderful ministering hands and an 
idea. They commenced. 


The difference between the folk who do, and those who dream wist- 
fully of what they will do, is not a difference of opportunity. It is a 
difference of spirit. The doers are fired with a determination that noth- 
ing can stagger; they are imbued with a faith that nothing can shake. 
They take their first steps alone and, as they believe, unaided. 


But he who starts out to accomplish his destined end is never alone. 
Out in the silence there are thousands waiting for the voice of their 
leader, for the first sign that here is one who sets out to blaze a new 
trail, a straight and narrow road that leads to his goal. Begin! 


Write out the first page of the book that is to make the way easier. 
Get out on the corner: and make the first speech of a campaign that is to 
open closed eyes to a nobler vision. Start the new shop in the corner of 
the old shed; begin the experiment out in the back kitchen. Begin! 


The great joy of the thing lies in the beginning. The thrill comes 
each morning when you start the day with empty hands and the blazing 
idea, and nothing between you and the end of all things but your faith 
and courage. Begin! 

Pin a gay cockade on your plumed helmet; fly your colors from your 
— mount your Pegasus and charge the heights. “The gods 
send threads to a web begun.” Begin! 














LA COMPACTE 
cs Cr 


bet A. Face Powder is favoured 
throughout the world above all 


others for the subtly individual charm 
its true tones add to the loveliest faces. 
C The new COTY Compacte 
duplicates these lovely shades © The 
— sie rd with mirror 
and puff is distincti 
COTY S in pv 





Address ‘Dept.R.B.5” for 
“THE ART OF USING ion 
a guide to accentuation 
fascinating types~sent on request 
Ct EN ne 


714. Fifth Frvenue, OVew 
CANADA— 55 MEGill College Ave..Montreal 





THE NEWEST COTY SHADE FOR BRUNETTES~OCRE-ROSE, 





COPYRIGHT, 1924, BY Cory, Inc 











cA Song of Flowing Gold 


By Angela —Morgan 


Decoration by Freverick J. GARNER 


Come, let us sing of flowing gold! 

Let us conquer the fears that hypnotize 
The mass of men to economize, 
Gripping us all in a strangle hold, 

So none are mighty and few are bold! 


It is easy enough to economize 

If you seldom buy and you never lend, 

If you shut your door to the needy friend 

And wear queer clothes that are not your size— 
It is easy enough to economize! 


Oh, it’s simple enough to practice thrift 

If you give the grocer but little hope, 

If you hoard the matches and spare the soap 
And flout the poor when they ask a lift. 

It is easy enough to economize 

If you buy no corn and you sow no grain; 
If you tune your life toa dull refrain, 

If you risk no fortune and seek no prize, 

It is easy enough to economize! 


But who can breathe in a noose so tight? 
Who cares to perish when life is here? 
Go loose the world from its craven fear, 
For only in freedom is anything right. 


Give me a week of flowing gold 
With kindled powers alive and free, 
And I shall trust in the years to be 
I shall be bold as the gods are bold! 
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Now, women grow young—not old 


Certainly, the middle aged woman is 
disappearing in this golden age of youth. 

[he reason?—simply that women have 
learned that age is judged by appearance 
not by years. If you want to be at your 
best in maturity, just keep that school- 
girl complexion! 


How this is done 


Most surely by protecting the beauty 
nature gave you. Girlhood’s skin is 
fresh, smooth. 

Simple cleansing is the secret— 
cleansing which is thorough without 
harshness. The problem is — which 
cleanser? Solve this by using Palmolive. 


The emollient soap 


Palmolive is blended from palm and 
olive oils, the lotion-like, cosmetic oils 
discovered in ancient Egypt. 

L’se Palmolive freely, and with confi- 
dence. It makes washing your face a 
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real beauty treatment. It penetrates the 
minute skin pores, removing all accu- 
mulations of dirt, excess oil and perspir- 
ation. But never does it irritate or dry 
the skin 

If your skin is very dry, apply cold 
cream. Then— your favorite powder, 
and perhaps a touch of rouge. Modern 
cosmetics are perfectly harmless when 
applied to a clean skin. 


Cleopatra washed her face this way 


Cleansing with palm and olive oils 
in crude combination was the great 
queen's beauty secret. 

Palm and olive oils kept ker skin 
fresh and smooth throughout maturity. 
And so will they keep yours. To retain 
the radiance of girlhood days, through 
the years of womanhood, you need the 
help of Palmolive. 

Since Palmolive is only toc a cake, 
vou can afford to use it for every toilet 
purpose. Remember that complexion 
beauty extends to arms and shoulders. 


Copyright 1924—The Palmolive Co. 2380 
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: Suckers 


) CH my very first day in New York 

I wandered into a men’s furnish- 
“, ing store which was “selling out,” and 
was quickly relieved of fifteen dollars 
for some shirts. They proved to be 
no good. 
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That was twelve years ago. 


In those twelve years many stores 
have moved into fine new buildings 
uptown, and made fortunes. To the 
revenues of several of these my house- 
hold contributes in a small way every 
year. And generally speaking, I do 
not think that the men who conduct 
them are any more brilliantly endowed 
than that genial but unscrupulous in- 
dividual who had the first chance to 
make me his customer on my first day 
in town. 
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But he has not moved into a fine 
new building. I passed his store yes 
terday, and he is still “selling out”— 
still fishing in the troubled waters of 
deceit, and landing suckers, with pain- 
ful effort, one at a time. 

Said the president of a great soap 
company some years ago: 

“We have been so careful in what 
we claimed for our product that if we 
were to advertise tomorrow that our 
soap is good to eat, a million American 
families would serve it for supper.” 
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By such scrupulous regard for the 
customer's confidence the really big 
businesses are built. They flourish in 
accordance with Mirabeau’s dictum: 
“If honesty did not exist, it would be 


necessary to invent it as a means of 


enriching oneself.” 


Some years after the termination of 


Mirabeau’s stormy career, a gentleman 
set out to establish a large business on 
the other basis—the assumption that 
men are suckers, and that he was 
smarter than all the rest. His uncle 
said of him, as a boy, that “he would 
some day govern the world, because 
he was in the habit of lying on all 
occasions. 


For several years it looked as if the 
uncle’s prophecy would be fulfilled. 
But the nephew wound up just where 
he started. He came from the little 
island of Corsica, a poor boy; he ended 
on the little island of St. Helena, a 
ruined man. 





Some day I mean to drop in at the » 


shabby little store which has displayed 
its lying sign for twelve years and 


present the proprietor ‘with a life of 


this gentleman, Napoleon. 

“If with all his brains, he couldn't 
get away with it,” I will ask him, 
“what chance is there for you?” 
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beauty. 


The Red Book Magazine 


Sometimes brides must compromise in 
the difficult matter of choosing brides- 
maids. But Elsie’s choice of ourcharm 
Sally was a vote for both friendship an 
And now what has Sally done 
but catch the bouquet ! 


“Good health and pure soap” 


—the simple formula for a beautiful skin 


HE beauty and fine 

smoothness that come to 
your skin from the use of 
Ivory Soap are the result of 
cleanliness. 


Ivory thus contributes to 
beauty all that any soap can 
contribute. Ivory needs no 
assistance from medicaments, 
artificial coloring matter or 
strong perfumes. Its purity, 
whiteness, dainty fragrance 
and gentleness provide every 
quality and property that a 
fine soap should have, regard- 
less of the price at which it 
may be sold. 


With Ivory, plus good 
health, the care of the skin 
becomes a simple matter. 

: Bathe your face once or twice 
‘ daily in warm water and Ivory 
lather; follow your warm 
rinsing with a dash of cool 
or cold water, and you have 
done for your complexion all 











“* Elsie, dear, you were a perfect dream] 
1 wept all through the ceremony.” 

“ Why, Sally?” 

“Oh, just because you were so beau- 
tiful! I hope I’ll—oh, piffe! . . . 
Look here, there isn’t a bit of soap in 
your bag.”’ 

“Yes, there is—down in the corner 
—a cake of Guest Ivory.” 

“Aha! So you use it, too!” 





that any soap can do to pro- 
mote its beauty. 

This fact becomes clear the 
moment you realize that the 
function of soap for the skin 
is to cleanse, not to cure or 
to transform. The highest 
authorities agree on this 
point, and the proof of its 
soundness is recorded on the 
faces of millions of women 
who use Ivory exclusively for 
their complexions. 

« * * 


To satisfy the request of 
many women for a cake of 
Ivory to fit the soap holder 
on their washstands, we have 
recently provided Guest 
Ivory, a dainty, graceful cake 
with all of Ivory’s traditional 
mildness and purity. We 
offer you Guest Ivory under 
the guarantee that if we 
charged you a dollar a cake 
we could give you no finer 
soap! 
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; IVORY SOAP 


IT FLOATS 


99 44/100% PURE 


© 1924, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 
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(GEORGE MARSH ere contributes the best novel of the North this maga- 


zine has ever published. He well knows the art of colorful, convincing and 
dramatic fiction-writing. Well also does 


land he describes, and the strange, varied 









he know the mysterious 
2 
on folk who dwell therein. 
ri 


Mr. Schoonover, the illustrator, is no 


less familiar with the Northland. 
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Again the notes of the 
e a violin were audible. 
. 4 Some magician out there 
™ Ne } a a was baring his soul, 
< al x Me 
STEELE stopped in his tracks. With . ws 
his right hand he freed his ear from 
the headpiece of his tump-line and stood ; 
listening. Surely, he thought, those were the unmistakable notes music—now doubting his senses. At length his alert ears failed 
of a violin, clear above the noise of the rapids. Curious, he con- to capture the strains of the magic violin, and he dismissed his 
tinued up the steep portage—now convinced that faintly through impression as the vagary of nerves overtense from the toil of 
is the beat of broken waters, which the trail paralleled, floated eerie the trail. For a space he went on, until through the roar of 
™ Copyright, 1924, by ‘The Consolidated Magazines Corporation (The Red Book Magazine). All rights reserved. 35 














the waters a violin sounded again, sobbed up to a wild crescendo— 
then ceased. 

Easing the top bag to the ground, Steelé swung the lower pack, 
with its attached tump-line, beside it, and waited. These were 
no fancied melodies of summer white-waters, no wraith music 
which a shift in the August breeze had brought him—this mad 
playing. 

Again the notes of the violin were audible, clearer now. Some 
magician out there on the neighboring shore was baring his soul. 
It was unbelievable, here in this lost valley of the North—pure 
wizardry. Enchanted, Steele listened as the violin sang of yearn- 
ing and despair unutterable. And as he listened, he wondered 
what tragedy lay behind that playing, what trick of fate had 
buried this master of the bow in a fur-post on the Wailing 
River. 

“W’at you hear, de Windigo seeng in de strong-water?” 

Turning, Steele smiled at the blocky figure of the speaker 
standing in the trail, his head and shoulders bent under a Peter- 
boro canoe. 

“No, David, but I’ve been listening to the violin of a shaman 
—a medicine-man conjuring up the spirits of the rapids. Some 
one at this post is a sorcerer.’ 

“Maybe you hear Windigo all de same,” dryly suggested the 
half-breed, easing the stern of the ca.oe to the trail, to umcover 
a broad, swart face wrinkled with amusement. “Up at Fort 
Hope de people scared of dis river for sure. Dey tell me de 
strong-water by de French post bad place for de devils an’ de 
Windigo.” 

“Ves, I heard that too; the Valley has a bad name on the 
Albany. Francois, at Martin’s Falls, says it was called the Wail- 
ing River because of the moaning of the rapids in winter. I told 
him it was only the wind, but he wouldn’t have it— insisted that 
the place was ‘bad country’—bewitched.” 

“Dey say plenty people drown there, long time ago.” 

“So old Pierre once told me, down at Henley House. He was 
traveling from Ogoké to the Albany one winter and struck this 
gorge about sunset. But the spirits scared him so with their 
wailing that he drove his dogs ten miles farther on before he 
dared to make camp. I can’t understand why the French built 
a place on a tabooed river. They must have known its repu- 
tation.” 

“Wal,” replied David with a grimace, “I nevaire hear one of 
dese Windigo howl in de night, but if I see him now, I eat him 
for sure. I call dese de Starvin’ Riviére.” 

Steele laughed loudly at the remark of his hard-headed com- 
panion, whose legacy of superstition from an Ojibway mother 
had been heavily diluted by the blood of a Scotch father. 

“I could eat a caribou myself,” he said, “but we'll have a big 
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feed at the post tonight. You take the canoe over, while I find 
out who’s playing that violin. Who'd guess that there was any- 
one within a thousand miles of these bad-lands who could play 
like that?” 

The half-breed started over the portage while Steele turned 
into the thick scrub toward the river. From the foot of the 
rapids the trail had swung away from the broken flanks of the 
gorge, but shortly Steele saw patches of foam through the spruce. 
He stopped to listen, and again the notes of the violin shrilled 
above the monotone of the broken waters. Slowly he worked 
his way along the shoulder of the shore, then, forced back to 
circle a gash in the eroded cliff, stumbled upon a trail, and fol- 
lowing it a short distance, suddenly stiffened. 

The path led to a huge flat-topped boulder thrusting out into 
the stream. On the rock, her dark head nestling a violin to her 
cheek, stood a woman. 

Surprise held the man motionless. To eyes which for months 
had not looked upon @ comely white woman, the picture of the 
lithe figure of the musician, a crown of dusky hair half-masking 
the face turned to the river, was a delight he hesitated to cut 
short by a betrayal of his presence. 

From the passionate hopelessness of Massenet’s “Elégie” the 
violin swung into a deathless lament by Grieg, grim with the 
eternal tragedy of his own gray North Sea. As she played, the girl 
turned, revealing her face. On her cheeks were tears. She did 
not see the listener, for her eyes were closed: 

She ceased playing. With a sense of awe at having heard 
the cry of stark despair, the trespasser, conscious of sacrilege, 
had turned to retreat when he was stopped by: 

“Qui vient la? Who is there?” 

Caught, the eavesdropper faced about. 

“Mademoiselle,” he began, reddening under the questioning 
gaze which swept him from moccasins to tattered shirt, then 
fearfully searched his eyes as if seeking a sinister meaning in 
his sudden appearance, “I am packing up the carry to the post. 
I—I heard your—marvelous playing—and came. You will pardon 
my listening?” 

The dark face of the girl in turn flushed. The man humbly 
awaited the revelation of her just anger. That meant for the 
forest and waters only—the naked anguish of a soul—a stranger 
had heard. It was right that he should pay. 

“T come here to play—monsieur—often,” she replied in a tense, 
uneven voice. “I was startled! We see no one but—the Indians. 
There is nothing—to pardon.” 

She spoke in English, with a flavor of accent which Steele had 
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“Michel,” he asked, 
“why did the company 
build this place at the 
head of these rapids in- 
steadof where theycould 
buck Laflamme?” 











heard before, but not in French 
Canada. Relieved at his reprieve, 
he hastened to explain his presence 
on the Wailing River. 

“My man David and I are bound from the Albany to Ogoké 
Lake and the Nepigon. We've been in the bush since May.” 
He laughed, painfully aware of a three-days’ growth of beard. 
With a deprecatory gesture toward his frayed clothes, he added: 
“And we have some trading to do at the post, as you see. Is 
it far?” 

Gradually, as Steele spoke, the look of fear had faded from 
the girl’s eyes. She drew a deep breath, as though of relief, and 
the tense pose she had held hitherto, relaxed somewhat as she 
joined him on the trail. 

“Only a short distance, monsieur. My father will welcome 
the sight of a white man; for him it is so lonely here.” 

“But surely,” he protested, “it is more lonely for a woman.” 


So she was the daughter of the French factor! He wondered 
what force of circumstances had driven the father of this talented 
girl into the fur trade as an employee of the foreign company— 
this girl with the somber eyes who came to the white-waters 
with her violin—and her grief. Was it really tragedy he had 
chanced upon, or mere loneliness? 

“Lonely here for a woman? Surely, monsieur, you speak as 
a man of the world—with understanding.” The sensitive mouth 
of the girl shaped a faint smile, but the dark eyes did not change 
as she continued: “Yet I have my father and my violin; while 
he—he has only his memories.” 

Turning her head, her gaze followed the white ribbon of wild 
water to a shoulder of rock which shut it from sight, while Steele’s 
eyes swept her, from trim beaded moccasins to the coiled masses 
of her black hair. 

“But,” he gallantly protested, “your father, mademoiselle, has 
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the companionship of a very—of his 
daughter.” 

She laughed in his face. “Ah, mon- 
sieur, you have French blood in your 
veins. But the very—his daughter,” she 
mocked, “is a dull substitute for a ‘world 
of men,’ as your Browning says. My 
father will be much pleased at the com- 
ing to Wailing River of Monsieur—” 

“Steele,” he prompted. “My name is 
Brent Steele. I am in the field for the 
American Museum of Natural History.” 

She bowed low with mock gravity. 
“Monsieur Steele, my father, Colonel Hilaire St. 
Sa Onge, will be indeed honored in offering the poor 

hospitality of Wailing River to a learned American 
scientist.” 
Smilingly Steele raised protesting hands at her char- 
acterization. 
“Oh, pardon, monsieur,” she went on, “I forget myself; I am 
Denise St. Onge. Now that the conventions have been satis‘ied, 
will you follow me .to our chateau—of logs?” 

“Thank you!” 

Her simple muslin gown and beaded moccasins seemed but to 
authenticate the stamp of race in the figure and carriage of the 
girl who led the still curious man over the river trail to the carry. 
At the portage she stopped. 

“My packs are below here, where I left them, to follow the 
Lorelei of the Wailing,” he said with a smile. 

Her face swiftly sobered. 

“Ah, monsieur,” she replied almost inaudibly, “do not make jest 
of this terrible river.” Then, with a shrug, as if ridding her 
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mind of an~ oppressing weight, she 
added, “I shall not wait for you; the 
post is very near,” and walked swiftly 
up the portage, followed by the quizzical 
eyes of the man. 

He stood in the trail watching the re- 
treating figure of the girl until a bend 
shut it from sight. What eyes and hair, 
he mused, and what playing—what a 
wizard of the violin! But it was clear 
she was breaking her heart over some- 
thing; the look in her eyes proved that. 
To think of such a glorious creature 
buried in this country! Her father 
probably was a retired French officer. 
Heaps of them marooned between Lab- 
rador and the Peace! But why, he 
asked himself, didn’t they mention her 
over at Hope—this daughter of the fac- 
tor at Wailing River? 

It couldn’t be pure loneliness that 
drove a girl out there on that rock to 
play her heart out—not loneliness. And 
the heartache behind it all—those dirges 
of Massenet, Grieg and the Russians! 
What could it be, he wondered. 

“Well, I’m going to find out,” he 
said aloud, as he reached his packs, and 
filling and lighting his pipe, sat down to 
think it over. 

Yes, he decided, she certainly had 
been frightened at his appearance—had 
looked him over as if he were a ghost. 
Then she had seemed superstitious; but 
she couldn’t really believe in this tradi- 
tion of the Valley—this Windigo and 
spirit stuff. That was inconceivable. 
She was not afraid to come here alone, 
and yet she had called the river terrible. 
What had happened here anyway? 
Whom—what could she fear, and why? 

Swinging his bags to his back, Steele 
started for the post known as Wailing 
River. A third of a mile above, the 
trail entered a clearing, at the farther 
end of which huddled a group of log 
buildings from which straggled, along 
the river shore, a row of Indian shacks. 
At this clearing the packer stopped. 

“Looks like any one of a hundred 
trading outfits between Nichicun and 
the Mackenzie,” he mused aloud, “but 
how do they get the Ojibways to bring 
their fur here if they think the valley 
is haunted by Windigo?” 

As Steele left the forest to cross the clearing, the dogs of the 
post started the usual uproar. Halfway to the group of log build- 
ings he was met by an Indian sent by the factor, and relieved of 
his packs. 

In front of the trade-house, in conversation with David, stood 
a tall, military-looking man with iron gray hair and mustache. 
Around the door lounged a group of curious company Indians. 
Advancing and gripping the newcomer’s hand, the factor of Wail- 
ing River exclaimed: 

“Bonjour, Monsieur Steele! Welcome to Wailing River! My 
daughter and your David have told me of our good fortune.” 

As the old soldier continued, with a strong French accent, 
Steele was aware of being secretly appraised by the keen eyes 
of the factor. 

“You are to be our guest for as long as you will honor us. 
In this valley, for a man of science, there is much of interest.” 

“You are very good to a stranger, sir. David and I have been 
out from Nepigon since May. We need supplies, and my stuff 
should be overhauled. Some of it got wet bucking this river of 
yours.” 

“Too bad! You found it a hard river?” 

“We certainly did. David has a nose for quick water as keen 
as a mink’s for fish, but we took too long a chance in the big 
white-water.” 
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The pat of moccasins drew the attention of both men. Denise stood in the doorway. 


At the mention of the rapid, the face of St. Onge hardened 
He ieaned eagerly toward the speaker. 

“*The Devil’s Mile.’ It got you too?” 

“Oh, we pulled out of it with a wetting. You see, I was with 
the best bow-man on the Nepigon, so we saved the canoe .and 
our own skins as well.” 

Slowly the Frenchman shook his head; then suddenly he asked: 

“You saw nothing on your way upriver—nothing peculiar, no 
signs of a canoe?” 

Steele wondered at the question as he answered: 

“No, we met no one. I imagine the Indians don’t travel it; 
too much strong water; and then there’s the taboo. They’re shy 
of the lower river, aren’t they?” 

At the words the narrowed eyes of St. Onge shifted to the 
ground. He made no answer to the man who watched his set 
face, wondering, as it vitally affected the trade, why the factor 
avoided this subject of the Indians’ fear of the Windigo. Presently 
St. Onge broke his silence: 

“You will pardon me, Monsieur Steele; I am a poor host. If 
you were in the water, you spoiled your flour. You are hungry?” 

Steele glanced at the grinning David, who plaintively placed a 
sinewy hand on his stomach. 

“Yes, we lost our flour, and as we saw no game, had to fish 
our way up the river—so, Colonel, we are a bit hungry.” 








She said calmly: “Father, Monsieur Steele doubtless desires to rest after his long journey. It is late.” 


Snapping his fingers with impatience at his seeming lack of 
hospitality, the factor called to the loungers at the trade-house 
door: 

“Michel! Téte-Boule! Bring up Monsieur Steele’s stuff from 
the foot of the portage; and Michel, David here will eat with 
you. See that there’s plenty of caribou stew for supper. He’s 
starved out.” Turning to Steele, the factor added: “My daughter 
is now overseeing the cooking of our dinner, monsieur. I trust 
you will find it to your taste.” 

“You are mighty kind to a couple of bush-battered strangers, 
Colonel St. Onge. We are not exactly starved, you know. We 
travel with a net, but a straight diet of pike and trout grows a 
bit tiresome. You can sell us supplies to take us through to 
Nepigon?”’ 

“You will not need to outfit for Nepigon.” 
grew bitter. 


The factor’s eyes 
“You will pass Laflamme’s post at Lake Ogoké.” 

“Monsieur Steele will desire to be shown his room, Father, 
before we dine,” called a woman’s voice. Turning, Steele saw, 
opening the gate in the dog-stockade surrounding the factor’s 
quarters, Denise St. Onge, trim in white serge. Casting an em- 
barrassed look at his frayed jeans, his hand sought his unshaven 
chin as she joined them. 

“Welcome, again, to Wailing River, monsieur,” she said cor- 
dially, giving him her hand. 


“My daughter seems to need no introduction. She has told 
me of your meeting at the river. Denise, Monsieur Steele is 
bound for the Nepigon by the Ogoké trail.” The eyes of father 
and daughter met in a significant look. “Laflamme, monsieur, 
can give you anything you wish—including Scotch whisky.” 

The girl’s dark eyebrows contracted at the mention of the 
Ogoké trader’s name. 

“So he’s giving the Indians whisky, is he?” said Steele. 

“You are surprised?” laughed the factor bitterly. “For Mon- 
sieur Laflamme, it seems that law does not.exist. With his whisky 
he will soon have: the fur trade of the whole district.” 

“They said as much at Fort Hope. But the authorities—why 
don’t they act?” 

St. Onge shrugged eloquently. 
things with a high hand—’” 

Steele turned with a smile to David, who had been an interested 
listener to the conversation. 

“T think that we shall have to pay Monsieur Laflamme a visit, 
David.” 

St. Onge and his daughter exchanged glances. 

“Daveed like to shake de han’ of Meester Laflamme,” 
the Ojibway dryly. 

“I pity Laflamme when you do. He'll carry his arm in a sling 
for a month if he ever falls into that wolf-trap of yours. 


“T do not know. He is running 


replied 
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“You see, Colonel, David is under the impression that La- 
flamme is an old friend,” Steele enlightened his host, whose face 
reflected acute interest. “Sometimes in meeting old friends he 
forgets in his joy that his hand-grasp is famous from Nepigon 
to Norway House. —lIn this case, David,” he added grimly, 
“you'll have to remember that we’re not on the Nepigon and 
must not mistake Monsieur Laflamme’s throat for his hand.” 

Steele smiled inwardly as St. Onge’s eyes shifted to meet those 
of his daughter, then focused quizzically on the grinning face of 
the half-breed. If the situation at Wailing River was a source 
of mystification to St. Onge’s guest, Steele was satisfied that the 
guest had now balanced the score, to the truth of which surmise 
the face of the Frenchman patently testified. 

“But come, I forget my manners, monsieur,” he said. “We 
have a 190m and bed for you as long as you will honor us. 
My head man, Michel, will take care of David.” 

“Thank you, sir!” Picking up the bag containing his personal 
belongings, Steele followed his host. 


Chapter Two 
"THE house of the factor of Wailing River was built of square- 
hewn spruce logs, carefully chinked against the January 
winds of the Height-of-Land country. In front, a roofed porch 
of hewn slabs commanded a view of the river that here gave no 
intimation of the swift metamorphosis which, a third of a.mile 
below, turned it into a riot of white rapids. Beyond the river 
the spruce forest: rose_to cap a high ridge which for miles to the 
south marked the -winding course of the Wailing, until it faded 
into the haze of the horizon. Surrounding the house and pro- 
tecting the vegetable garden in the rear from the post dogs, ran 
a stockade of vertical slabs. Beside the porch a bed of violets 
and wood anemone was now bloomless; but beyond, in their 
second flowering, white Canadian violets and the blue of fringed 
gentian and harebells against a background of northern goldenrod 
bore: gay witness to the care of one who loved flowers. 

Familiar with the bare and uninviting interiors of the houses 
at the fur posts, often presided over by an Indian, or half-breed 
wife of the factor, the living-room Steele now entered bore re- 
semblance to those he had seen, solely in its huge sheet-iron 
stove. The rough walls hung sparingly with small French etch- 
ings framed in white birch, the rustic furniture shaped from 
spruce and cedar poles, the shelves of books, and the rugs of 
moose and bear and wolf, had, by the alchemy of taste, been 
fused into the room of—a home. 

“T did not know there was a room like this north of Winnipeg, 
mademoiselle,’ Steele declared in frank admiration. 


“Oh, monsieur, would you have us live like the Indians? But 
you are laughing at our poor little place.” 
“Please don’t!” he begged. “It is charming—your home. And 


all the books!” 

“It was hard on our packers,” broke in St. Onge, “but I in- 
sisted on having the books if I was to be marooned up here in 
this valley. The winter would be long without them—and the 
violin.” 

“IT envy you the winters here with that violin,” said Steele, 
smiling at his hostess. But the face of the girl failed to respond, 
and the eyes were heavy with shadows as her father drew her 
affectionately to his side. 

“Without our violin,” said the older man, “we should have 
many gray hours when the big snows hem us in.” 

“I hope to hear it again, mademoiselle—your superb playing.” 

Her face brightened. “It was only a mood—today at the 
rapids, monsieur. I go there when lonely, to play to the troubled 
waters. You thought me sad—I saw it in your face; but I 
was only lonely for Touraine. Tonight we shall have something 
gay. 
But Steele felt that it was not loneliness which had driven 
Denise St. Onge to the restless waters. 

“Monsieur, you will wish to see your room. Our Ojibway 
servant Charlotte will bring you hot water.” And St. Onge led 
Steele to a room on the second floor of the house, the capacity 
of which was strained by a cot and washstand, whither a square- 
built half-breed woman followed shortly with a steaming bucket. 

Steele was thankful that his duffle-bag contained a change of 
clothes and moccasins. Hot water, a shave and fresh clothes 
speedily worked a miracle in the tattered stranger who had 
startled Denise St. Onge at the rapids. The face which grinned 


back at him from the small mirror was not handsome, but in the 
frank gray eyes and bold features, topped by tawny hair, there 
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was much to enlist the respect of men and the interest of 
women. A brown, muscular neck, inured to the tump-line, set 
the head on well-made shoulders. 

When Steele rejoined his hostess he felt more at ease. He 
even had a suspicion that she approved his changed appearance. 
At the thought, something like a thrill swept him—to be followed 
by a shrug of annoyance. He had-net seen an attractive woman 
in months, and was. paying the penalty. Yet as he watched her 
pour the tea while her father dispensed caribou stew and fried 
trout, there was impfessed upon him a quality rarer than mere 
comeliness, an evident fineness of fiber, a savor of personality in 
this factor’s daughter which meant race and background; and a 
strong curiosity possessed him to learn the history of these people 
whom he had stumbled upon in the bad-lands south of the Al- 
bany—to learn the cause of the fear and heartache which this 
lonely girl had revealed so poignantly in the gorge. 

“You are collecting Indian relics and utensils for the American 
Museum?” asked the Frenchman. “You are an ethnologist?” 

“Yes; I have been in the field four years for the Museum.” 

“You have found much of interest?” ie 

“Last year and this summer I shipped by Hudson’s Bay canoes 
considerable stuff from Fort Hope and Henley House. Lake 
Makakibetan on the Albany has some remarkable burial places, 
unlike anything I’ve seen. And the Ojibways up there are still 
very wild and superstitious—medicine-men, sorcerers, fear of the 
Windigo, and all that.” 

At .this, the factor paused, fork in air. 
on his pate; then asked: 

“You have never been in this valley before?” 

“No,” replied Steele, puzzled at his host’s manner; “but what 
I heard on the Albany interested me. It seems to be Windigo 
country among the Albany Ojibways—under a sort of: taboo. 
It must be a serious handicap to your trade, although the very 
fact that you’re here proves that it is not considered haunted 
country by all the Indians.” 

The fine features of St. Onge stiffened. With a glance at his 
daughter, who watched him with parted lips and wide eyes, as 
though fearful of what he was about to say, he replied bitterly: 

“That is our problem, monsieur. The company rashly builds 
a post on this river which, for a hundred miles below the rapids 
here, is to the Ojibways a place of spirits; then sends me here 
to get the fur of the upper country. At Albany they laugh at 
this talk of Windigo and spirits keeping the Indians from trading 
here. They even order me to send hunters to trap the valley 
below us—when they have avoided it for generations!” 

“They only betray their ignorance by belittling Indian super- 
stition, sir. I was followed and shot at on the Albany this 
summer for photographing some Ojibway children. They be- 
lieved the lens was an evil eye, and that the children would be 
bewitched.” 

“But they missed you!” laughed the Frenchman. “Yes; our 
inspector, Monsieur Lascelles, in his desire to secure fur ignores 
the conditions here entirely.” 


Slowly he replaced it 


At the mention of the name Lascelles, Steele sensed a swift 

change in Denise St: Onge. His curious eyes caught a faint 
color in the girl’s temples as she avoided his glance. In a mo- 
ment she had control of herself, but he wondered if this, then, 
was the cause of her heartache. 

“My position is most difficult, you see,” continued St. Onge. 
“Laflamme controls the upper country with his whisky. We get 
considerable Little Current and Drowning River trade, but 
Michel and I have to meet them with our goods over at Portage 
Lake. There are many who fear to come to the House of the 
Windigo, on the Spirit Rapids, as they call it.” 

“Strange your people at Albany fail to realize this!” 

“They will realize it now—this summer; for we have come 
to an impasse, as we say.” 

“How is that, sir?” 

“Why, my Indians, except Michel, who is a hard-headed Iro- 
quois from Nipissing and laughs at this devil-talk, will not now 
go into the bush alone. They are always seeing and hearing 
things. Our hunter, Téte-Boule, refuses to leave the post since 
he found some prodigious tracks in the muskeg and heard scream- 
ing at night. Monsieur, our people are panic-stricken.” St. 
Onge gravely shook his head. “And now, as you say in English, 
the climax is capped.” 

Steele leaned toward his host, keenly curious of what was 
coming, as St. Onge finished dramatically: 

“Our fur canoe, which left here early in July, with four men, 
never reached—Albany!” 
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In the dim light of a candle the Frenchman and Michel endeavored to persuade him, but the Indian refused. They were doomed, he insisted. 


“Never reached—Albany?” repeated the astonished listener. 
“They sent you word, by canoe?” 

“Yes, they sent a relief party upriver to find my men, who 
were long overdue. They feared they had lost their boat in the 
Albany rapids and were following the shore.” 

“And this search party found nothing?” 

“Nothing!” St. Onge lifted shoulders and hands in eloquent 
gesture. “Men, fur, canoe—gone, wiped out, swallowed up!” 

“But there must have been something washed up alongshore,” 
protested Steele, “the shell of the canoe—small stuff; a paddle 
always comes ashore.” 

“Nothing!” repeated the factor. “They searched the Albany 
and then the lower Wailing, for they had to pole and track most 
of the way, as you know. Above the Devil’s Mile they found 
the first camp of our people; but below not a body or paddle or 
scrap of canoe—nothing!” 

To Steele this was incredible—this mysterious tragedy of the 
fur canoe. He wished he had known what had happened on the 


Wailing but a few weeks before, when he and David were fighting, 
day by day, its stiff current on the way to the post. 

“It’s simply unbelievable, Colonel,” he declared. “A swamped 
canoe, broken up in a big rapid, is bound to throw something 
on the beach below. We noticed nothing, but of course we were 
not on the lookout.” 

That there was more to this story Steele was convinced; but 
what personal bearing could it have on Denise St. Onge? 

“Vet those are the facts, monsieur, and our people are mad 
with fear. Thank Heaven, Michel had a bad ankle and was 
not with the boat. He tells the Indians that the canoe and 
bodies are held in the big eddy, but I doubt it.” 

Steele stared at the factor, unable to accept the sole infer- 
ence to be drawn from his host’s remark. St. Onge was surely 
facetious. 

“That leaves us the Windigo theory, Colonel,” he laughed; but 
to his surprise his pleasantry was met by so grave a face that 
for an instant Steele was in doubt of (Continued on page 162) 
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“Rosalind Parrish and 
Gwendolyn Peck— 

tried for the pnzes id 
won ‘em, by heck!” 


he chanted. 
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UR famous annual tournament is “cpen to 
all amateurs of standing,” and when, on 
the night before the qualifying round, the com- 
mittee received the entries of Miss Rosalind 
Parrish and Miss Gwendolyn Peck, even Billy 
Chadwick, who is a corporation lawyer when not 
playing golf, could see no way to disbar them. 
“But great Scott!” Archibald Davis ex- 
claimed. “We’ve never had any women in the 
tournament. Nobody has women in their tour- 
naments. It'll make us look foolish. Next 
year we'll have about fifty of ’em, probably, 
and no men at all.” 
“That will largely 
pernaps,” Bill smiled 
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By 


R PRICHARD EATON 


Mr. Eaton lives on a Berk- 
shire farm whence he some- 
times descends upon New 
York — for instance when a 
play of his opens, as happened 
recently. Incidentally he 


farms, and indulges in liter- 


ature to earn the money need- 
ed to keep him in golf- clubs. 
He has what he calls a nat- 
ural course on his own farm, 


“And who are these two?” Archibald fumed 
on. “Rosalind—Gwendolyn—gosh, what names! 
Somebody'll have to dub around with ’em and 
spoil his fan.” 

“Yes, it may. spoil his fun,” a voice cut in. 
“Miss Parrish had an eighty-four yesterday. I 
was playing behind her, and wasn’t held up once.” 

“All the more reason for rejecting her 


entry,” Archibald answered. “We can’t have 
a—a female carting off one of our cups.” 

“Woman’s place is the home, isn't it, 
Archie?” laughed Bill. 


“Well, it isn’t in a golf tournament for 
men, anyhow,” Archibald retorted. “Let ’em 
go enter some woman’s tournament.” 














“But that isn’t what_they want, bless ’em!” said Bill. “They 
want to be just like us, lick us at our own game. They are 
modern young women, Archie, and not of our generation. I 
guess the only thing for us to do is to play our best, and show 
‘em that they can’t.” 

“Well, I hope you draw this Rosalind person, and she does 
an eighty-four!” snapped Archibald. ‘That would finish you.” 

In introducing Archibald Davis in this ungallant light, the 
wrong impression must not be created. Actually he was a 
genial, debonair capitalist of fifty-one, blessed with an attractive 
and considerably younger wife, and an eye that infrequently 
neglected to rest and linger upon examples of feminine pulchri- 
tude. He was proud of his golf, proud of the fact that women 
often told him he didn’t look a day over forty (and often he 
didn’t, especially sartorially), proud of his income, his motorcar, 
his expensive estate, his winning small-talk when bringing a 
woman, particularly a young woman, a cup of tea. The opposite 
sex most certainly had a place in Archibald’s scheme of things; 
in confidential moments he would hint to you it had once been 
a rather large one. 

But this place was not upon the links, to challenge his mas- 
culine muscular supremacy—decidedly not. He would have told 
you that he was the soul of chivalry, but he would have further 
explained (if sufficiently pressed) that chivalry is impossible un- 
less there is a stronger and a weaker sex. The lady who de- 
clared that socialism is anti-Christian because it seeks to abolish 
poverty, and without the poor there can be no charity, and the 
essence of Christianity is charity—this lady was a philosopher 
(as well as a so- 
ciologist) after Ar- 
chibald’s own heart. 

So much for Ar- 
chibald—for the 
present! The next 
morning, bright and 
early, Rosalind Par- 
rish and Gwendo- 
lyn Peck drove up 
from the hotel in a 
small runabout, and 
presently appeared 
at the starter’s 
board, with their 
clubs and caddies. 
If they were aware 
of the attention 
they drew (and 
being women, no 
doubt they were), 
no sign betrayed 
the fact. Rosalind 
was rather tall and 
slight, and her fair 
skin was tanned. It 
went well with her 
orange silk sweater. 
She was attractive, 
but coolly virginal, 
and one _instinc- 
tively decided it 
would not do to 
take liberties. 
Gwendolyn, how- 
ever, who was 
shorter and younger 
—hardly more than 
nineteen, one would 
have said—un- 
doubtedly had no 
business in a seri- 
ous tournament. 
She was quite too distracting. The two girls gave their names 
to the starter, who chanced at that moment to be Phil Brayden, 
our most debonair and irrepressible member. } 


“Rosalind Parrish and Gwendolyn Peck 
Tried for the prizes and won ’em, by heck,” 


She drew back, annoyed 
and astonished. “Just 
why, please—" she began. 


he chanted softly as he wrote their names on the board. 

Miss Gwendolyn could not quite suppress a faint titter, but 
Miss Rosalind gave no sign. 

“Is there any objection to our qualifying together?” she asked. 





“Very grave objections, I should say,” Phil responded. 

“Indeed? Such as?” 

“It, will deprive two men of much pleasure,” said he. 

Again Miss Gwendolyn tittered, but Miss Rosalind merely 
looked Phil up and down in cool appraisal. 

“Come on, Gwen,” she said. 

Under the intense masculine scrutiny, both girls might well have 
been nervous when they drove, but they both got off good ones, 
Miss Rosalind’s as long as the average man’s. 

“Girls will be boys,” Phil remarked, as they left the tee. “But 
there must be a way to beat ’em. Maybe if you flirted with ’em, 
it would get ’em rattled.” 

“Or get you rattled,” said Bill Chadwick. 
to land very hard with the Parrish person.” 
“T didn’t have a great deal of time,” Phil retorted. 
seemed to like me, anyhow. If I play her, I shall enjoy it.” 

“She'll give you the baby stare as you go to putt, and make 
a monkey of you,” Bill laughed. “Archie Davis is the man 
to trim them. He believes woman’s piace is the home.” 

Neither of the fair contestants (as Phil Brayden solemnly 
assured the local reporter they should be called in all press re 

ports) succeeded in 


“You didn’t seem 


“Gwen 


making the first 

gs sixteen. The pace 
vote of our tournament 
ray was too fast even 
kT, for Miss Rosalind. 


=... But her eighty-six 
landed her comfort- 
ably in the second 
sixteen, and Miss 
Gwen’s | ninety-two 
got her into the 
third. There was a 
considerable crowd 
around the board as 
they brought in 
their scores, and 
many good-natured 
congratulations, 
which the two girls 
received with 
proper dignity. 
There was still 
more of a crowd, 


of course, waiting 
later to hear the 
result of the pair- 
ings. 

Bill Chadwick 
brought them out 
from the clubhouse. 

“Nothing seeded 
but the first six- 
teen,’’ he an- 
nounced. ‘“Every- 


thing else was 
shaken up in a hat. 
Come and see who 
draws the ladies.” 

The crowd surged 
to the board, Archi- 
bald Davis and Phil 
in the van. They 
were both in the 
second sixteen, with 
Miss Rosalind. But 
neither of them was 
drawn to play her. 
Her first opponent 
was a talkative pol- 
itician from another town, and even Davis said he hoped she’d 
beat him. 

“Oh, why do I play so well!” sighed Phil. 
drawn Gwennie in the third sixteen.” 

Miss Gwendolyn had drawn as her opponent one of the nicest 
boys in our club, a handsome brute who played on the Yale 
football team and shot a little golf in summer as a pastime, 
though if he had played more, he could have been a top-notcher. 
We might as well record at once that he was Miss Gwendolyn’s 
undoing. She fades from our story with that afternoon match, 
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excepi as a gallery later for her friend. Not that Tom Arnold 
played any supergolf—not at all. He had a ninety-two! But 
alas, Miss Gwendolyn, like many of her sex before her, was 
unable to concentrate on a mere game when something as ex- 
citing as Tom was around. Tom couldn't entirely concentrate 
on the game, either, with something so exciting as Miss Gwen- 
dolyn around. But being a man, and being also an athlete, 
he could never quite forget the job in hand; nor would his 
muscles quite forget to codrdinate even when he took his mind 
off them. He brought Gwendolyn back to the clubhouse trimmed 
but triumphant, and he hurried through his shower to join her 
again on the porch. It is to be feared that there were other 
games than golf in Gwendolyn’s cosmos. 

As Phil said later, when he heard about it, Gwendolyn’s defeat 
was a triumph of maid over matter. 

So much for Gwendolyn. (She got her invitation to the Yale 
Prom, by the way, so perhaps Phil’s epigram works both ways.) 

And now for the second sixteen, and the cool, far-driving Miss 
Rosalind. It is certain that she was in no wise troubled by 
Freudian impulses in her match with the visiting politician. No 
doubt other women than his mother had loved him, but it was 
impossible to imagine the virginal and svelte and aristocratic 
Miss Rosalind jiggling her putt by a hair’s-breadth because of 
his unnerving presence. He was, probably, a totally new and 
rather distasteful species to her, gauche and loud and emptily 
talkative. 

But Miss Rosalind realized two things by the time she had played 
four hcles, and was one down. First, that he was no mean golfer, 
and second, that talk was the breath of life te him. He didn’t 
chatter in loud tones to rattle his opponent. He talked because 
he was not happy silent. Whereupon Miss Rosalind, wishing 
greatly to win, kept as far away from him as she could, con- 
centrated grimly on her shots, and listened to him as little as 
was possible without ear-muffs, replying if at all in curt mono- 
syllables to his efforts at conversation. It is to be feared, in 
fact, that her mouth was closed in 1 rather hard and unattractive 
line, and that she was rude. 

“I suppose, of course,” said the politician, on the twelfth tee, 
“that you are a Republican.” 

Miss Rosalind made her lengthiest reply at that point. 
were all square at the time.) 

“T’m not married yet; so I don’t know,” she said. 

Something in her way of saying it penetrated to the politician’s 
mind at the moment of his swing. His drive went wrong. Miss 
Rosalind won the hole. He gave way to temper. She won the 
next two, halved the fifteenth, won the sixteenth and the match. 

The politician reported that she was the most disagreeable woman 
he had ever met. 

Miss _ Rosalind 
presently joined 
Tom and Gwendo- 
lyn on the veranda, 
and the three of 
them were heard to 
laugh merrily. 

The next morn- 
ing Miss Rosalind 
wore a blue instead 
of an orange silk 
sweater, and looked 
even more cool and 
svelte and virginal. 
She ‘encountered 
Phil Brayden. 

“If you win, and 
I win, this morning, 
we shall meet this 
afternoon at Philip- 
pi,” said he, bow- 


(They 


ing low. 
“Good morning, 
Brutus,” said she, 


inclining her head 
with the ghost of a 
smile, and passing 
him. 

It is to be re- 
gretted, however, 
that her subtlety 
was lost on every- 


“Tt isn’t golf, old dear. 
body except Phil, 
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who bit his lip. A classical allusion is rather apt to be lost on 
the men who are entered in a golf tournament. But Phil was 
decidedly annoyed. In a skirmish of wits, he was accustomed 
to getting in the last word. Besides, he was accustomed to 
having ladies remain in his beaming presence long enough to 
enable him to think up that last word. A look of unusual de- 
termination spread gradually over his amiable countenance. 

He won his match that morning. 

And so did Miss Rosalind. Her gallery consisted of Gwendo- 
lyn, in a bewitching lilaé frock, under a gay lilac parasol, he 
bewitching lilac ankles accentuated by her little white feet, which 
twinkled over the green fairway. Her opponent was a youth of 
seventeen who could, and generally did, drive a golf-ball three 
hundred yards, but infrequently had the slightest idea when he 
hit it where it was going. Miss Rosalind beamed upon him. 
Gwendolyn beamed upon him. He had no objection whatever 
to having the gallery stay up close. In fact, when the gallery 
dropped back, he looked around for it. The obvious admiration 
of both girls for his powerful driving excited him to attempt 
prodigious wallops. As Phil would undoubtedly have said, he 
pressed with vigor on—of course to his destruction. He lost 
two balls far out in the hopeless rough. He warmed beneath 
these feminine charms and narrated his football exploits as he 
was about to execute a delicate mashie shot. He didn’t quite 
know what had happened to him when the match ended on the 
fourteenth green, and he was five down and four to play. Gwen- 
dolyn walked back to the clubhouse beside him, holding her 
parasol over his bare head. She had very kindly instincts. 

And that brings us to Philippi. 

Miss Rosalind came forth to battle after lunch quite altered 
in appearance. She had done over her hair, tying it back into 
a pug like Eva Le Gallienne, but without achieving the Le Gal- 
lienne charm. For her blue silk sweater she had substituted a 
dull brown, mannish sort of thing. Her skirt was out of fashion. 
Her shoes were heavy and much the worse for wear. 

“My God!” Phil muttered when he saw her. ~ “She looks as 
if she were about to become an old maid.” 

But what he said to her was: “How charming you look this 
afternoon!” 


“It is said to be woman’s only weapon,” she retorted. “Left 
or right?” 

“Oh, ladies first, always,” Phil replied gallantly. 

“This isn’t a reception or a steamship disaster; it’s a golf- 
game,” said she. “Left or right?” 

“Right,” Phil shrugged. 

“You win. Shoot, please.” 

Phil teed his ball, but his mind wasn’t on the shot. His mind 





Not strictly! But it’s art.” 
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“He decided to be audacious, and he replied: “| 


would lay you over my knee and spank you.” 





was on Miss Rosalind. He had carefully planned to treat her 
with the most fetching chivalry, to be witty, charming, perhaps 
a bit daring, and gradually to work up a pleasant flirtation. He 
could play just as well under those conditions—possibly better. 
But he felt sure that she couldn’t. But here she was, making 
it hard at the very start, just by her get-up alone! Fancy 
flirting with anybody whose hair looked like that! Why had 
she fixed it that way? ‘Obviously for his benefit. Did she do 
it to keep him from flirting with her, or did she do it because 
she guessed that it would annoy him? Had she realized how 
sensitive he was to such things? This last thought was rather 
piquant, but unfortunately it came just at the instant when Phil’s 
club was starting down for the stroke. His drive was hopelessly 
topped. 

Miss Rosalind, without a word, stepped to the tee and spanked 
a clean one down the alley. She won the hole, four to six. 

“Of course,” said Phil as they walked to the next tee, “if you 
will wear your hair that way, I’m helpless.” 

Miss Rosalind looked at him in artless and indignant ques- 
tioning. 

“And how does my hair affect our golf-match?” she demanded. 

“That’s what I don’t know, and it takes my mind off the 
game,” said Phil, shooting a glance at her. 

But her eyes met his with cool resentment, and then she 
turned in silence and teed her ball. 

“T wish I could drive as gracefully as you do,” Phil remarked 
after she had played. 
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“Perhaps. you could,” said 
she, “if you kept your mind 
on it.” 

“No,” he answered, placing 
his ball, “the mind has nothing 
to do with it. A gazelle is 
often thinking of other things 
when it bounds.” : 

It is quite possible that 
Miss Rosalind desired greatly 
to ask what things a gazelle 
thinks about, as Phil hoped 
she would. But she didn’t 
ask. She stepped briskly 
down the course after their 
drives, a pace ahead of him, 
in complete silence. 

Their drives lay wide apart, 
and they did not meet till they 
reached the green. Both were 
on in three, and both tried for 
fours. Phil sank a long one, 
squaring the match. He laughed 
delightedly, and saw the least 
flicker of annoyance betray 
itself on her face. 

“Don’t you wish you’d asked 
what gazelles think about?” he 
demanded. 

“Will it make you still 
happier if I ask now?” 

He drew near her confiden- 
tially. “They think about 
other gazelles,” he said. 

Miss Rosalind turned upon 
him her cool and _ virginal 
stare. 

“T really believe you think 
you have a mission,” said she. 

This puzzled him. “A mis- 
sion?” 

“Drive please; we are play- 
ing golf,” she answered. 

A mission—a mission? What 
in blazes did she mean?—and 
Phil had topped again. Miss 
Rosalind . poked out safely, 
and was again one up. 

“T told you about the ga- 
zelles,” he wheedled on the 
way to the next tee. 

“The value of the informa- 
tion was not such as to war- 
rant any payment,” she «re- 
torted, selecting a cleek for the water carry which faced her. 

She made the carry, and Phil didn’t. They approached the 
fifth tee with Miss Rosalind two up. At that point they en- 
countered some of the gallery who were following a first sixteen 
match, and the crowd demanded of Phil how many down he was. 

“Only two as yet,” he answered. “Miss Parrish is very 
chivalrous to the weaker sex. We really are the weaker sex,” 
he added to her. 

“Why, of course,” she replied. 
know it?” 

“What every woman knows,” he sighed. 
sweater you wore yesterday best.” cs 

“So do I,” said she, slapping into her drive. 

Ha—so she had made herself plain for his benefit! How clever 
cf him to find it out! The thought elated him, and he made 
two fine shots and won the hole. 

On the next tee he announced that he was going to try to 
carry the big bunker on the short line to the pin. “None but the 
brave deserves the fairway,” said he. 

Miss Rosalind’s face remained grave and almost expression- 
less. It was as though she had not heard. 

“No?” sighed Phil. “I thought it was pretty snappy myself.” 
He did, too, and he was disappointed. He didn’t make the carry, 

Miss Rosalind took the safe course, playing carefully, deliber- 
ately, and was two up again. 

On the next hole they were both short in two and had to make 
delicate chip shots over a yawning pit (Continued on page 140) 
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“And now, said a 
famous producer to 
Mr.. Roche, at the 
end of his first month 
in Hollywood,“we' ve 
tried to tell you every- 
thing that would help 
you. Ls there any- 
thing else you'd like 
to know?” Mr, 
Roche is declared to 
have hesitated a 
moment, then an- 
swered: “Yes, there 
is just one thing.” 
“And that is?” asked 
the great producer. 
“Just why are the 
motion pictures, any- 
wav?” was the 
question. And it has 
kept Hollywood 


puzzled ever since. 






OLD, said the wise prospector, is where you find it. 
Gentility, which is the gold smelted from the dross of 
humanity, is also where you find it. If you don’t believe 
me, consult Webster’s dictionary, which defines a gentleman 
as a man well born, a servant, or just a man, irrespective of 
condition. 

Yet, flouting Mr. Webster, each of us has his, or her, own 
idea as to what constitutes a gentleman. Rose Bellew had 
hers, and like yours or mine, it was not as catholic as Mr. 
Webster’s. 

First of all, Rose’s gentleman was to the manor born. 
Second, in addition to all the outward attributes, he possessed 
those things of the soul which, shining through his eyes, 
would identify his caste to the most careless observer—a 
sort of cross between a Knight Templar (Crusades vintage) 
and King Albert of Belgium, with a slight touch of El Cid 
about him too. And, of course, terribly romantic! And 
rich! 

Do I make myself clear? No? Well, then, girls, Rose’s idea 
was about like yours; and boys, her idea was about like what 
you consider yourselves to be. Now we have it. 

“So your father’s failed, eh?” said Calhoun Dewitt. 

Rose nodded. Her eyes were shining, and her parted lips ! ; 
were eager. Oh, it was a joy to be alive, merely to have arrived On other occasions Mr. Dewitt had responded to less oblique 
at this situation. suggestions than this. But today he fumbled uncertainly at a 

“Not a penny left,” she told her fiancé. tiny mustache. Usually he stroked the ornament complacently, 
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“In fact, Cathoun, I'm jilting 
you. Good-by,” she said. 


“You brave girl!” commented 
Dewitt without enthusiasm. 

She smiled; the slight tremble 
of her lips was extremely fetch- 
W Ny ing; here, one felt, was purest 

courage ready, at the word from 
iy 2” her fiancé, to melt into purest 

- passion. She raised her sweetly 
modeled arms in a gesture that 
seemed to invite the world to 
come to them and be conquered by their embrace. Or, it might 
have been an invitation to Calhoun Dewitt. 

















“Love,” she jeered, “‘talks of its money. You are asking me to 


love three hundred and fifty thousand dollars, Mr. Thorwood.” 


but not now. Usually there was a masterfulness about Dewitt 
that had played its part in winning the affections of Rose Bellew, 
but not now. Instead of complacence, there was bewilderment; 
in the place of masterfulness, there was incertitude. 

The situation was not shaping itself as Rose had confidently 
foreseen it. Why, all the sting of sudden bankruptcy had been 
withdrawn by prevision of Calhoun Dewitt. And why shouldn’t 
she have dreamed surely? 


What could her father’s failure mean to Dewitt? Dewitt, in 
his own right, was worth two or three millions. Upon his mother’s 
death he would succeed to at least as much more. And there 


were undivided estates of maternal aunts, paternal uncles—it was 
almost vulgar, the various fortunes that sooner or later were to 
fall into Dewitt’s possession. And Dewitt was no mere recep- 
tacle into which money dropped. He had tentacles of his own. 
which reached out, felt, grasped, and drew swiftly back more 
bonds, more stocks, more mortgages, more dollars. Had Dewitt 
been born poor, he would now, at thirty, have been wealthy; 
born wealthy he would be an incredible plutocrat at death. 

And ‘yet, with Rose’s arms raised and spread wide, Dewitt 
stood still. The arms dropped suddenly before her; the two 
hands interlaced their fingers. Their palms grew suddenly moist. 
Into the violet eyes of the girl came a light of sudden fear. 
Then the trembling lips hardened; an expression that was almost 
unpleasant compressed them. 

“T’m waiting, Calhoun,” she stated. 

He ceased fumbling at his mustache; instead, he smoothed 
his glossy black hair. For the first time in their acquaintance 
Rose wondered what made Calhoun’s hair so smooth; was it 
possible that he used something to keep it glossy? For some 
inexplicable reason she was glad that he had not accepted the 
invitation of her arms. 





he asked. 


“Waiting for what?” 

And now there was no question about it; that unpleasant hint 
on her lips crystallized into a definite sneer. 

“If it isn’t obvious to you, then—I’m waiting for nothing,” 
she retorted. 

They were standing in the living-room of the pleasant Bellew 


home. Above an old-fashioned mantel was a mirror. Rose 
walked to it now. She lifted her hands to her hair and touched 
a loose strand. The movement emphasized the lovely free lines 
of her waist, and made the loose short sleeves fall away fro 
her upper arms. Anger had brought a higher color to her cheeks. 
She had never, she thought, been more pleasant to look upon 
than in this moment. With that queer detachment given to 
woman, she analyzed herself: her brown hair, sleekly coifed— 
she had not yielded to the rage for short hair,—her slightly 
aquiline nose with the delicate nostrils, the wide generous mouth, 
the slightly cleft chin, the line of the throat to the hinted-at 
bosom. She turned with a gesture that was almost royal. 

“I’m rather glad, Calhoun,” she said calmly, “that I’m looking 
up to my best today. It’s vicious of me, I know; but then, I 
feel vicious. I hope that once or twice, or maybe more often, 
you will remember me as I look today. Good-by.” 

Her last word was hurled abruptly at him. 

“Why, what do you mean, Rose?” he asked. 

“I’m releasing you from your engagement to me,” 
plained. 

“Did I ask for such a release?” he demanded. 
was weak; he could not dissemble the relief he felt. 

“Not in so many words, Calhour. But I’m granting it just 
the same. In fact, Calhoun, I’m jilting you. Good-by,” she 
said again. 

He stared at her. 


she ex- 


But his voice 


“Oh, all right,” he blurted, “if that’s the 
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way you feel. But I didn’t ask for it 
—I didn’t intend—” 

“Oh, get out,” she snapped. 

He left without further speech. 
Alone, she could find no shame for her 
vulgarity. 

“That’s the way I felt, and I’m glad 
I showed it to him. The miserable 
little—” 

And theneshe broke down and wept. 
Vulgarity is, perhaps, a safety-valve for 
the emotions, but it doesn’t remove the 
emotions. And humiliation submerged 
her. She, Rose Bellew, sought after by 
the most eligible youth of her genera- 
tion, had been pursued, not for her own 
charms, but because of her father’s 
money! 

There was no escaping the harsh con- 
clusion. Dewitt had shown—oh, not 
in words, perhaps, but in the more un- 
mistakable ways of expression—that her 
father’s business failure had completely 
changed his attitude toward the bank- 
rupt’s daughter. She had given him 
opportunity, more opportunity than 
had she suspected what his feelings 
would be, she would have accorded him. 

The step of a servant made her race 
from the living-room and upstairs to 
the seclusion of her own little suite, 
there to surrender wholly to her misery. 

For it was misery. If Calhoun, who 
had sworn a deathless devotion, could 
so swiftly put her out of his life-—she 
didn’t flatter herself that his recollection 
of her beauty would make life unbear- 
able to him.—how about her friends, 
her acquaintances, the set in which she 
had her being? 

Inescapably she knew what would 
happen. Her intimates, having no fear, 
like Calhoun, that she would burden 
them too long, would be tactfully sym- 
pathetic. They would not show their 
attitude so immediately. But in the 
end— How could the Bellews, accus- 
tomed to spending more than a hundred thousand a year, continue 
to associate with the same people whom they had known so long? 

She was being honest with herself for the first time in her life. 
Heretofore it had been pleasant to account for her popularity on the 
score of her beauty, her charm. But now, in the disillusionment 
that Dewitt’s defection had brought to her, she analyzed herself. 

She was no more charming, no more lovely to the eye, than 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of other girls in New York City. 
And yet those other girls had not the entrée to the circle in 
which Rose had had her social being. It was an attractive and 
desirable circle, too, according to Rose’s lights. 

But now she analyzed that circle. It was a group of persons 
who frequently spoke of their families. True, many of them 
haJ distinguished ancestors. But how many of their descendants 
were distinguished? They had money, and that was all. They 
were not particularly cultured or profound or, when Rose studied 
them, interesting. But they all were wealthy. Which meant 
that they could all do approximately the same things. It was 
money, then, that made people gravitate, one to the other, and 
form circles or groups. Money was the community of interest 
that made society, in its snobbish implication. 

Of course, there were other societies, composed of people of 
brains or achievement. She wondered if those people didn’t 
divide themselves into arbitrary groups, of about equal incomes. 

And she had blithely flattered herself that the Dewitts, and 
the Andersons and Cleggs and the Bellews and others chummed 
around together because they were “congenial” What utter 
damned nonsense! Further, she had flattered herself that her 
group was composed of ladies and gentlemen. 

Gentlemen! Had anyone suggested to her that Calhoun Dewitt 
was not a gentleman, she would have laughed at the absurdity 
of the utterance. Why, Calhoun was—well, he was Calhoun 
Dewitt. What more could be said? He was good-looking —even 
now she admitted that in an undistinguished way he had good 
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looks,—well born, wealthy. 
She came back to that: to 
money. Without money, 
was Calhoun a gentleman? 
With money, was he one? Certainly 
not. A gentleman goes where his heart 
impels him, not where his purse indi- 
cates. 

Vhat was a gentleman, then? Was 
there any such thing? Wasn’t a lady—drop the false word! 
Wasn’t a woman foolish to look for chivalry in man? Wasn't 
money the god of everyone? 

Money! How voices lowered when a known plutocrat entered 
a room! How brilliant talkers lowered their voices and listened 
eagerly to stupid Croesuses! Why, gentility was money, and 
money was gentility, and both were shoddy—except that money 
was useful, 

Then more tears, a slight hysteria, and then—decision. Two 
days later, despite her family’s protest, she had gone to the 
Metropolitan Studios, there to renew acquaintance with a film 
director who, at a party, had jokingly offered her a part. 

No part today! She was not Rose Bellew of assured social 
standing; she was the daughter of a bankrupt. But he gave her 
a job as an extra, at ten dollars a day; and six months later 
she was in California, earning her own living. Her father was 
trying to pull himself together, but he would never succeed. Her 
mother, a weak, childish woman, was hampering the feeble efforts 
of her father. It was a blessing to them to be relieved of further 
financial responsibility for Rose; it was a blessing to her to be 
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By Arthur Somers Roche 





iat @ 
at work, letting time and other ro 
interests heal the wound Dewitt 
had given her pride. ... . 

In the Rosedale Theater, on Broadway, Jim Thorwood, a build- 
ing contractor, watched the drama of “Women Who Climb” un- 
fold itself upon the silver screen. A minor part was played by 
one who called herself, in filmdom, Rose Saunders. 

“And that girl,” said Thorwood, “is the honeysuckle vine that 
twines itself around this sturdy oak. Class! She’s got it. I 
always swore I’d marry a lady, and she’s it! James, me lad, 
you’ve been working since you were fifteen; that makes it nine- 
teen years. You just sold out to your partner for three hundred 
and eighty thousand bucks, because you were tired of contracting 
and wanted to look around. You’ve spent about twenty-five 
hundred on’ clothes and hotels. Now you spend a coupla cen- 
turies on fare to Hollywood—that is, if that’s where this Jane 
hangs out. And James, you are going to woo this doll fast and 
furious, blow your jack on her like a gent, and marry her. Oh, boy, 
how do I get this way? I’m sunk, and I’m never gonna swim out.” 

That was how Jim Thorwood came to Hollywood. 
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“Don’t you fret,” he said. “Jim 
Thorwood'll never bother you. 
We'll see those lawyers in the 
morning and fix things up—"" 


He had _ discovered 
that Rose Saunders had 
left the company that 
presented “Women Who 
Climb” and was now 
employed by Wonder 
Pictures, Inc. And as 
one willing to spend 
money freely, it was not 
difficult for Thorwood 
to make the acquaint- 
ance of some of the 
minor officials of .that 
film company. The rest 

‘was easy. Thorwood 
gave a party at Sunset 

Inn, and Rose Saunders 

was invited. She ac- 

cepted and had the third 
fox-trot with the host of 
the evening. 

“IT came thirty-odd 
hundred miles for this, 
Miss Saunders,” said Jim. 

“For what?’’ she 
asked, surprised. 

“To dance with you,” 
he told her. 

She stared at him. 
Time was, when Rose 
would have laughed if 
Jim Thorwood had been 
pointed out to her, and 
she had been told that 
one day this big-featured 
man, with the abrupt 
manner of the person 
unused to drawing- 
rooms, would be paying 
her lumbering compli- 
ments. But she had 
learned a lot since the 
day when Calhoun De- 
witt had let her know 
that her father’s failure 
was more important than 
her own charm. Once 
she would have frozen 
this man; now she 
laughed at him. 

“Saw me in a picture, 
and, entranced, took the 
first train, eh?” 

“Vou oughta be in a 
swell office handing out 
psychoanalysis at a hun- 
dred bucks per analysis,” 

he grinned. “You rung the bell the first time. Only, I didn’t 
take the first train. It took me two days to locate you.” 

“How thrilling!” she mocked. But she was not offended. She 
had become calloused to crude compliments. “And now that 
you have met me?” 

“I don’t like that,” he said soberly. 

“Don’t like what?” she asked. 

“You're inviting me to flatter you. You aint that kind. 
You’re a lady. You think I’m a rough mucker, so you're talking 
kinda cheap to me. You don’t need to, Miss Saunders.” 

She almost lost the rhythm of the dance. “Are you giving 
me a lesson in manners?” she demanded. 

He nodded. “Yes’m. Treat a roughneck like me the same 
as you'd treat a gentleman of your own class.” 

She stiffened. Then her body relaxed. “I deserved that, Mr. 
Thorwood. I apologize.” 

“You don’t have to,” he replied. “I know what it’s like for 
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you. You were brought up easy, and mixing around like you do 
now, you get the wrong angle sometimes. But listen to me 
bawling you out, when I ought to be making good with you.” 

“Perhaps you are,” she said. 

“Do you mean that?” he asked eagerly. 
how much I want to.” 

Now incredulity possessed her. “Are you serious?” she asked. 

He laughed loudly. “Serious? Do you want to know what 
I said to myself when you flashed on the screen back in New 
York? Want to know?” 

She frowned, then dimpled. 
telling me.” 

“I said to myself that you were the one girl in the world, and 
that I was going to marry you if I could. That’s what I said. 
Make you mad?” 

Her smile was uncertain. 
breath-taking, you know.” 

“T guess so,” he responded. 
I know what I want and get it—if I can. 
far,-I’ve got what I wanted.” 

“You're asking me to marry you,” she said. 

“Well, maybe I don’t want to go that far 
put it that I’m telling you I love you,” he said. 

“And what does that mean?” she demanded. 

“It means that I’m going to give you a chance to look me 
over. {t means that if you don’t send me away, I'll ask you 
to marry me just as soon as it don’t seem too fresh on my part. 
Want to know something about me?” 

The music ceased. ‘“Let’s shake this bunch for a little while,” 


“You can’t imagine 


“Well, perhaps. You might start 


“Not—exactly. But—you’re rather 


“They used to call me Swift Jim. 
If I can't—well, so 


Let’s 





right off. 


he suggested. “We can dodge outside and talk for a bit. 
Want to?” 
She nodded. “Let’s.” 


HEY threaded their way past the crowded tables and out 
upon the veranda. The California night was warm. They 
sat down. 

“I believe in laying my cards on the table,” said Thorwood. 
“First off, don’t you worry none about my being able to take 
care of you. I got over three hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
—in cash. Lying in the bank where I can get it in five minutes! 
And I got the ability to make all the dough I need or my wife’ll 
ever need. I quit the contracting. business because I got tired 
doing the same old thing. Wanted to look around. I’m a money- 
maker. Never had any education to amount to anything; always 
wanted one, and I expect to do a pile of reading in the next 
year or so. Going to catch up on a lot of knowledge that I 
ought to have. I’m decent enough, and square enough.” 

“And you say you love me,” she said. 

“I mean it,” he declared. 

“As you understand love,” she jeered. “Love is something 
that doesn’t pay its own way. Love, knowing that it is a lie, 
doesn’t present itself to be judged on its own merits; it talks 
of its money. You are asking me to love three hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, Mr. Thorwood.” 

“I’m asking nothing,” he stated. “Never will ask anything of 
the woman I love. I’m merely presenting my case to you; that’s 
all.” 

“Counting your precious coins before my greedy eyes,” she 
jeered. 

“Precious? 
I can make all I want. 
yours, Miss Saunders, Is that fair?’ 

“It’s even generous,” she gibed. “You buy me—” 

“I buy nothing. What the hell sort of people have you known? 
What sort of tramps were you brought up among?” 

She laughed. “The best society in New York, Mr. Thorwood.” 

“A bunch of no-goods,” he declared, “if that’s the kind of 
ideas you got from them. You don’t get me at all. When I 
saw your picture, I fell for you. Now that I’ve met you—you’re 
kinda hard, but just the same, I’m crazy about you. Anything 
I have is yours. What you have is yours. If there’s ever any- 
thing you could find it not too hard to give me—but that don’t 
matter. 

“I don’t know what sort of love you expect. I only know the 
kind you're gonna get—from me. I want to give. Understand 
me? Give! I get my reward in the giving to vou, not in the 
return.” 

“It sounds beautiful,” she smiled. 
touched with unreality.” 

“Try me,” he suggested. 

“Perhaps I will,” she retorted. 


Aint I made it clear my jack aint precious to me? 
That jack is yours. All I ever make is 


“But like all beauty, it’s 


“Shall we go in?” 
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NEAT morning, at the studio, Claremont, an assistant camera 
man, came to her. He was an ambitious young chap, anxious 
to direct pictures, and extremely able, Rose knew. All he 
needed was an opportunity. She liked him. So her face ex- 
pressed concern when she noted that he looked lugubrious. 

“What’s wrong?” she asked. 

“Wire from the New York office,” he replied. “They want 
_ to shoot the new superproduction they’re going to make in the 

ast. 

“You ought to be happy,” she chided him. 

He shook his head. “I want to direct, Miss Saunders. 
had some capital lined up here, and if I go away—” 

“Then stay,” she advised. 

Again he shook his head. “Capital, even small capital, is 
scary as a chicken. If I throw down the New York thing, I 
may not get the money here for my own production. ... . Darn, 
Miss Saunders. You know—I've intended, all along, to feature 
you in that picture I hoped to make. Oh, well.” He sighed, 
then smiled, then laughed. “So it goes!” 

“Too bad!” she consoled him. She was really sorry for him. 
Also, she was slightly sorry for herself. 


I’ve 


Claremont believed in 
her, and while she had not placed great hope in the prospect 
of being featured in the picture he wanted to make, still, 
stranger things had happened. 

When she left the studio that afternoon, Thorwood was wait- 
ing outside for her. 

“Hope you don’t mind,” he apologized. “But I got a car here, 
and I sorta figured that a run out to a beach, and dinner—” 

“Tt would be lovely,” she assured him, 

He aided her clumsily into his car. She could not help but 
compare his crude gallantry with the easy ~anner of Calhoun 
Dewitt. Nevertheless, there was somethiug comforting about 
Thorwood, something solid, dependable. 

They dined pleasantly, and later she permitted him to smoke 
a cigar and encouraged him to talk about himself. He rem- 
inisced about his boyhood, his early jobs. But he broke off 
abruptly. 

“T want to know about you. When are the fat-heads who run 
this company you’re working for going to get wise to your talent 
and star you?” 

She laughed. “Being starred isn’t always a matter of talent. 
It’s making a particular person think you have talent.” 

“Tt would be easy for you to convince me,” he assured her. 

“Unfortunately, you’re not a producer,” she rejoined. 

“T might become one,” he suggested. 

She stared at him. “Are you, by any chance, in earnest?” 

“Show me the proposition,” he declared stoutly. 

“There is one,” she said slowly. Then, in a rush of speech, 
she told him about Claremont. “But it would cost a hundred 
thousand dollars,” she added. 

“T got it.” he asserted. “If you want it—it’s yours.” 

“T'll think it over,’ she promised. 


HE did; she lay awake all that night. The temptation was ter- 
rific, but she fought against it. Suppose the picture failed? 

What then? Surely Thorwood would expect a return for his 
money, and the return must be herself. The thought was too 
incredible. Rose Bellew married to this uncouth ex-contractor! 
What did contractors do, anyway? It sounded impossible. 

But temptation is not frightened away by words. In the morn- 
ing Rose mentioned to Claremont, still torn between opposing 
desires, Thorwood’s offer. 

“Grab it, Miss Saunders,” pleaded Claremont. 
that might melt away in a sudden rain.” 

“But do you understand, Mr. Claremont, that the man thinks 
he’s in love with me, that he’d advance this money simply because 
he loved me?” ; 

“If a guy’ll give you money, never mind why,” was Claremont’s 
sophisticated reply. “Besides, he'll expect you to marry him. 
And you don’t have to fret about your husband’s money.” 

“But I couldn’t marry him,” she protested. : 

“Don’t tell him thet,” advised Claremont. 

“But he ought to know that—” A sudden thought came to her: 
“Why, Mr. Claremont, I am married.” 

“Well, for the love of Mike!” exclaimed Claremont. “Who'd 
have thought—good-by, production! Well, your husband’s a sap, 
Miss Saunders. Any guy that’d let you get away— Too bad! If 
you could only stall this Thorwood— Guess I’ll go to New York.” 

But he didn’t. That night Rose dined again with Thorwood. 
After dinner she came directly to the point. 

“Mr. Thorwood, you admire me.” (Continued on page 110) 
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Gerald Beaumont is just 
“back home’ from a motor 
trip through California with 
a guest who reports that 
every hotel clerk recognizes 
his name at once, and almost 
instantly the word is passed 
around from bus-bovs to 
Jlower-girls that the man who 
writes the stories of them is in 
the house. Everybody beams 
as a result, and the author's 
trail ts one of adulation. 


By 


GERALD BEAUMONT 


URING the days when California was the cradle of Queens- 

berry champions, Pop Sheehan and his wife were known and 
loved by all good men and true whose aim in life was to increase 
the fistic prestige of the Golden State. 

The Sheehan villa bordered the blue waters of San Francisco 
Bay. It was protected from ocean fog by the majestic mantle of 
Mount Tamalpais, heated by the breath of the Sonoma Valley 
and perfumed by the aromatic fragrance of near-by forests. 
Convenient to San Francisco and yet not too near, Pop’s place 
offered unequaled advantages as a training-camp; and to this pur- 
pose it was largely devoted. Aspiring pugilists and their perspir- 
ing handlers could run along paths softly carpeted with redwood 
bark and fallen leaves, or climb through chaparral along cue 
“hogback,” or work out in the Sheehan gym’ that was sanctified 
by the sweat of a dozen champions. 

Make no mistake about it: Pop’s place was a pugilistic paradise. 
Newspaper men loved it; boxers and their managers considered 
it a “lucky camp;” and on Sundays a boatload of sports from 
San Francisco always crossed the bay to watch the work-outs, 
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He rose from his chair 

and requested that she 

play “When Irish Eyes 
Are Smiling.” 


sample Mother Sheehan’s cooking, and listen to Pop Sheehan ex- 
pounding the philosophy of Fistiana. Pop was a very proud 
man, and Mother Sheehan was supremely content. 

The proprietor of the Villa had but one regret. 

“Old lady,” said he once, “you should have given me a boy.” 

“I gave you an angel,” rebuked Mrs. Sheehan, “and she’ll never 
have tin ears. Will you take proper pride in your daughter, or 
must I crown you with a dishpan?” 

“Did I say a word against Patsy?” demanded her husband. 
“I did not! An angel she is, an’ no doubt she’ll spread her wings 
some day and fly off with a white-collar dude that don’t know 
a left hook from the water-bucket. Anyway, why should you 
talk about tin ears? Had you given me a boy, I’d have trained 
him right. There was a time, old lady, when your husband 
could stand on a pocket handkerchief with his gloves at his side, 
an’ bet money that his sparring-partner couldn’t hit him! What 
do these lads know nowadays? Nawthin’! Hit an’ clinch, miss 
an’ clinch—an’ most frequently ’tis miss!” 

Such was Sheehan’s—a portal to fistic fame and a stamping 
ground for young bucks whose knowledge of literature was con- 
fined to the sporting page. Daddy Sheehan regulated their be- 
havior; Mother Sheehan prescribed what they should eat; and 
Patricia, fifteen and golden-haired, was the Grand Prize reserved 
for the one who should some day prove stoutest of heart. 

A stout heart was the one thing that little Willy O’Gara lacked. 
Otherwise Nature had dealt with him fairly. He was seventeen 
and well-proportioned, with a natural grace of movement in the 
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A mop of curly brown 


ring that suggested Stanley Ketchel. 
warm lips that smiled 


hair surmounted eyes of Irish gray, 
easily, and a clean-cut, aggressive chin. He was an orphan and 
a newsboy, schooled in the philosophy of the street, which 
teaches its disciples that if a man wants anything from this 
world, he must fight to get it. Willy drifted naturally into 
the ranks of preliminary boys who battle for glory, break- 
fast money, or what have you? But from this path of prom- 
ise, the boy was forced aside one night by a physician who 
was examining boxers in the dressing-rooms of Danny Nealon’s 
pavilion. 

Willy was in ring attire and his hands were already taped. 
Impatiently he submitted to the examination by which the club 
sought to protect itself. He needed badly the sixty dollars that 
would represent the winner’s end. The physician applied a 
stethoscope to the boy’s chest, listened longer than usual, and 
then shook his head. 

“Take off the bandages, my boy!” he 
you against road work—you can’t stand it. 
on your clothes again. I wont pass you.” 

Hot tears of exasperation welled into young O’Gara’s eyes. He 
caught at the physician’s arm, pleading desperately: 

“Don’t turn me down now, Doc! What the hell! My heart’s 
all right! I tell you, I’m feeling fine! Aw, be a sport, Doc! 
Let me go on! Let me go in there! I can take this kid without 
turning a hair, and I need the jack. Take a chance with me, 
Doc! It don’t mean nothing to you. Please!” 

For answer the physician bared his own chest, placed the 
stethoscope against it, and put the tubes in the boy’s ears. 

“Listen to my heart,” he directed. ‘Hear that steady pump- 
pump—pump-pump? Now listen to yours and mark the differ- 
ence.” He transferred the delicate instrument so that it rested 
against the boy’s own chest. “Hear that, Willy? Hear that 
pump-phit—pump-phit? That’s a leak! I'm sorry, son; but 
Nature holds a decision over you. Better give up this game, 
Willy, and take a long rest. You're young, and if you refrain 
from overexertion, time may heal—” 

The boy interrupted bitterly: “Aw, where d’you get that stuff? 
Why don’t you prescribe a limousine and a suite of rooms at 
the Palace Hotel? Told you I was broke, didn’t I? How do you 
expect a kid’s heart to beat right when he aint got nothing in 


ordered. “I warned 
Might as well put 





“You can’t frame on me!” 

he shouted. ‘“‘] don't be- 

lieve Thornton is hurt. 

You're ribbing up a Native 
Son decision!” 
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his stomach? Come on, pal—help me out! Sign the old paper 
and everything’s jake! Please!” 

The man of medicine shook his head, freed himself from the 
boy’s clitch and turned away to examine a substitute. Young 
O'Gara crumpled weakly, pulled himself together, and then swung 
a wild right hand in the direction of the physician. The blow 
was intercepted by a gray-haired Irishman who sprang halfway 
across the room, clinched with the frantic youngster and wrestled 
him into a corner. 

“You may have a bum heart,” panted Pop Sheehan, “but I'll 
swear there’s nothing wrong with your guts! Take this dollar 
and go feed your face at the Dutchman’s. Wait for me there 
—I’ll pick you up after the fights. I have no boy of my own, 
and ‘tis not past believin’ that yeu and I could be friends.” 

That was the beginning of all things for Willy O’Gara. The 
boy with a weak heart accepted gratefully a world that was 
opened to him by Pop and Mother Sheehan, whose hearts were 
big and strong. In a year he was a fixture at the Villa, as much 
a part of the family as Patricia herself. He made himself useful 
in a hundred ways, though Mother Sheehan was always following 
him around, exclaiming: 

“Willy, I told you to let some one else do that! The idea of your 
lifting that heavy box! Go upstairs this minute and lie down. 
Mind me now, or I'll hit you over the head with the broom!” 

Willy O'Gara strove to accept his lot in life. If he went into 
the gymnasium, it was only to help others. Sometimes he served 
as timekeeper, especially during the Sunday afternoon work-outs, 
when he leaned on the ropes studying with shrewd eyes the work 
of champions and near-champions. In this way he learned the 
strength and weakness of every man who came to Sheehan’s, and 
the time came when he could call the turn on a prospect quicker 
than Pop himself. 

He demonstrated this one afternoon, when, after pointing out 
the faults of a number of boxers, he turned quietly to Sheehan. 
“See that big fellow sparring over there, Pop? Let me have a 
pair of gloves; I want to show him something.” 

“Now, lad, you'll work yourself up—” 

“No, I wont! He wont lay a glove on me, and I wont touch 
him.” 

He drew on a pair of heavy sparring gloves, and crawled 
through the ropes to face a heavy-footed young Swede. 

“Come on,” he in- 
vited. “Open up!” 

His opponent as- 
sumed a fighting pose, 
and suddenly Willy 
O’Gara began to circle 
him, moving faster 
and faster, and feint- 
ing with a left hand 
that flicked out like 
a serpent’s tongue. 
The other youth, try- 
ing to back and turn 
at the same time, 
found his feet un- 
equal to the task. In 
just fifteen seconds, 
he tripped, lost his 
balance and left him- 


self wide open for 
the blow that was 
withheld. The boy 
with a weak heart 
smiled slightly, took 
off his gloves and 
handed them to Pop 
Sheehan. 


“Ee-yah!” said Pop. 
“T aint seen that done 
in twenty years! But 
you'll step faster than 
that if Mother finds 
out you had the 
gloves on; what’s 
more, I'll be right be- 
hind you! Mind, now, 
lad, I mean it!” 

Willy nodded quiet- 
ly, and retired to his 
usual haunt—the long 
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room where a_ hundred 
gladiators looked down on 
him from newspaper por- 
traits and photographs on 
the walls. He never tired 
of studying the ringside 
scenes, nor of reading 
again the captions that he 
knew by heart. 

He had one other 
pleasure, but it was some 
time before they found it 
out. One evening when 
Patsy was seated at the 
piano, fingering the keys 
idly, he rose from the 
chair where he had been 
watching her, and _ re- 
quested that she play 
“When Irish Eyes Are 
Smiling.” No sooner had 
she sounded the introduc- 
tion than his voice rang 
out—a high Irish tenor of 
such surprising sweetness 
that when the song was 
over, Patsy kissed him en- 
thusiastically and Mother 
Sheehan folded him in her 
arms. 

“And to think,” whis- 
pered Mother Sheehan to 
her husband, “‘that a voice 
like that is liable to be 
hushed at any minute! 
Billy, dear, don’t it frighten 
you to see the poor lad 
draw such a deep breath? 
You know the one I mean, 
before he takes that 
high—” 

“No, it don’t! The only 
thing I’m afraid of is that 
Gunner Davis aint going 
to be in shape for tomor- 
row night. Did you put a 
mustard plaster on_ his 
chest?” 

“Three of them,” said Mrs. Sheehan; “and to hear all the 
fuss, you’d think I was tryin’ to kill the big ox. That’s him 
up there now, hollering for me to come and take ‘em off. The 
big baby!” 

Pop Sheehan chuckled quietly. “Old lady,” he complimented, 
“you're all right, even if you didn’t give me a boy!” 

“Say that once more,” warned his wife, “and Father Donnelly 
will be offering up prayers for the repose of your soul. Willy is 
a better son than you deserve!” 

“True for you!” admitted her husband. “But you didn’t give 
him to me; ‘twas I that got him, and don’t forget it!” 

This was a Parthian shot, and Mother Sheehan, unable to think 
of a fitting answer, folded her knitting and went upstairs to hush 
the anguished entreaties of Gunner Davis. 

Three years of quiet life at Sheehan’s brought Willy O’Gara to 
his full growth and deepened the color in his cheeks. He was 
still lithe-limbed, but his frame had a sturdy appearance. 

“Time was,” Pop told him, “when I thought you’d never weigh 
much more than Patsy; but she’s still a featherweight, and I 
reckon you'd have trouble doing a hundred and thirty-five ring- 
side.” 

“I could get down to it easy enough if there was any oc- 
casion,” Willie answered; “but I guess it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference what I weigh.” 

There was a tinge of bitterness in his voice, for the fistic 
atmosphere in which he lived had only deepened the. instincts 
that had been denied expression. However, there was growing 
compensation in the attitude of the Sheehans and their daughter; 
and gradually they came to represent to him everything in the 
world. 

“If I can make the folks happy,” he explained to Patsy one 
day, “that’s all I care about. I’d do a lot more around here if 
they’d only let me.” 


“Willy O'Gara, what do you mean by 
bustin’ in here like that? Answer me 
this minute, or I'll knock your head off!” 
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“You're doing the work of ten men now,” protested the girl. 
“I heard Pop say only yesterday he didn’t know what he’d do 
without you.” 

The boy flushed, hung his head a moment, and then looked 
up. “Say, listen, Sis,’ he pleaded, “on the level now: do you 
think the folks really like me, or is it just their way with every- 
body?” 

Patricia’s blue eyes widened. “Why, Willy O’Gara! How dare 
you ask such a question? That’s a fine way to talk about your 
own father and mother! Next thing you'll be wanting to know 
is whether /’m fond of you! I ought to box your ears good! 
Come here this very minute and give your sister a kiss!” 

But he evaded her attempts to capture him, locking himself 
in the garage where a little later she could hear him singing 
happily as he worked on Pop’s ancient car, which they called 
the “twin-two.” 

If Willy O’Gara held for the golden-haired Patsy a deeper 
fondness than might be expected of a responsible brother, he had 
yet to betray himself. Apparently he was concerned most in 
the details of camp management, and in this réle he acquitted 
himself so well that Mother Sheehan confided to her husband: 

“Things are’ running along too smooth! ‘Something’s going to 
happen—I can feel it in my bones. Do you think we’d better 
have Willy’s heart examined?” 

“I think you’d better have your head examined,” said Pop. 
“The boy’s getting along fine, aint he? Let well enough alone. 
One of them fancy doctors is liable to tell the lad his heart aint 
beatin’ at all! Then where’ll you be? What you don’t know 
wont hurt you!” 

“I suppose you're right,” sighed his wife, “but I don’t like the 
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way you say it. If you don’t show more consideration for my 
feelings, Billy Sheehan, I'll be responsible for my own widow- 
hood. Maybe that’s what I feel comin’ on, Hush your tongue 
now; I hear Willy on the front porch!” 

Mother Sheehan's premonitions of impending trouble were re- 
called to mind when spring came, ushering in a run of iil luck 
so obvious and persistent that before the year was out, Sheehan’s 
Villa had become the most shunned of all evils—a jinx camp! 
It started when little Johnny Schuler was taken down with ap- 
pendicitis on the eve of his match for the bantam title. Pop was 
frantic and inclined to blame his wife. 

“I told you not to feed him hot biscuits for breakfast!” he 
stormed. “You lose your head, old lady, when anybody praises 
your cookin’! What the lad needed was castor oil!” 

“Don’t talk to me about castor oil,’ wailed Mother Sheehan. 
“Tis not their stomachs that are clogged up. I ought to squirt 
machine oil through their ears. It might loosen up their brains, 
but I doubt if they have any.” 

Other mishaps followed in startling succession. Kid Stockton 
broke his hand on the head of a sparring partner. Sailor Burke, 
while showing off for the benefit of newspaper photographers, ran 
a motorcycle into a tree and cut a four-inch gash over one eye. 
Next it was “Bugs” Nealon’s turn to live up to his nickname. 
Bugs took umbrage at a persistent corn and tried to remove it 
with a rusty can-opener, with the result that he almost lost a leg. 

To make matters worse, several of Pop’s most consistent win- 
ners were campaigning in the East; and in their absence Marty 
Mitchell appeared on the Coast with several boys who were far 
better than suspected. Mitchell was compelled to stable his string 
of boxers down the peninsula, because local boys, as usual, in- 
sisted on a prior claim to Sheehan's. This proved unfortunate 
for Pop. With the first success of the visitors, public interest 
shifted to the new camp, and with 
the passing of the spotlight went all 
the luck. 

Six times in succession the decision 
went against the man who had done 
his training at the famous resort 
guarded by Mount Tamalpais. Gam- 
blers began to switch their play. De- 
feated boxers, eager for an_ alibi, 
helped the thing along. The string of 
black marks extended to seven con- 


tests—to eight, nine! That settled it: gee 
no one cared to take any more chances eats 
with Pop’s place. Fn oh 


It was a hard blow for the Shee- 
hans, for it struck at their hearts as 
well as their source of livelihood. 
The former injury hurt the worst. 

“God knows,” sighed Mother Shee- 
han, “ ‘tis not my fault! I did every- 
thing for the boys, except crawl 
through the ropes and fight their 
battles. I suppose it will come to 
that yet! The only lads who 
are standing by us are the 
ones that can’t whip nothin’ 
but the white of an egg!” 

“You see now why I wanted 
a boy,” deplored her husband 
“Had you given me a son, I'd 
have made him a champion—” 

“More likely you'd have 
talked him to death,” rebuked 
his wife. ‘Hand me over that oe 
spool of thread, and go on {7 
about your business. I’m too ¥¢ 
sick to fight with you!” 

This was the gloomy situa- ‘ 
tion when the skies were sud- 
denly lightened by the ap- 
pearance of a rainbow in the 
person of young Larry Gard- 
ner of New York, good-look- ° 
ing and _ intelligent—a _ rich 
man’s son who followed the 
game because he enjoyed the ° 
publicity and a sporting atmos- 
phere. After winning the in- 
tercollegiate boxing champion- 


that! 














“Hold your peace!” said Pop. “I was coming to 


As for Patsy—she’s her father’s daughter!” 
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ship, he made a successful professional début at Madison Square 
Garden, and in sixteen months had risen to a position where 
he was recognized as a legitimate contender for the lightweight 
crown. 

Chance and Patsy Sheehan joined forces at this point to 
change the destiny ot Larry Gardner. The Gardner-Martin match 
was originally planned by Los Angeles promoters, but it blew 
up when the manager of the young New Yorker insisted on con- 
ditions that were deemed unreasonable. They moved north to 
San Francisco, and “Dixie” Jones gave the promoters in that 
city a chance to bid for the battle. Meanwhile, Larry Gardner 
put up at the Palace Hotel, spent the afternoons at the Emery- 
ville race-track, and enjoyed himself in ways that led the sport- 
ing writers to refer to him as “the Millionaire Kid.” There was 
no dissipation, merely the joyous activities of a youth with plenty 
of money and no particular responsibilities. 

Patricia met him one night at the Cliff House, where she 
was dining with friends. The next afternoon he showed up 
at Sheehan’s Villa and took Patsy riding in a well-appointed 
car. Thereafter he was a regular visitor, so much so that 
the promoters knew where to reach him on the long-distance 
phone. 

Willy O'Gara, tacking down a new canvas in the gymnasium, 
looked up one afternoon at the call of Patsy, who appeared in 
the doorway, wildly excited. 

“Guess what!” she cried. 


“Larry’s just accepted terms and 
he’s going to train here! 1 


He’s going to ask you to handle him 
for this fight! You're going to be his manager! Oh, Buddy dear, 
I'm so happy! You'll win; it’s going to mean everything.” 
Willy got slowly to his feet, a queer look in his eyes. “Just 
a minute!” he pleaded. “I don’t quite get you, Sis! “This boy's 
got a manager, aint he? Dixie Jones is handling him—” . 

“Not any more,” she told him. 
“They had a row this morning.” 

“What about?” 

Patsy shook her head. “I don't 
know, but I told Larry that if you 
took him, he needn’t worry. Pop 
said the same thing. No one knows 
the California game any better, and 
you've been in the Champion’s cor- 
ner three times. Why, Willy— 
what’s wrong? What’s the mat- 
ter? I thought you’d jump at the 
chance. Don’t you think he can 
win?” She slipped a sisterly arm 
under young O’Gara’s shoulders 
and looked up at him anxiously. 

Willy’s fingers caressed her hair 
a moment. “Why, sure, Sis!” he 

- comforted. “The Champion’s about 
due for a tumble, and if Larry 
fights him right, we’d stand better 
than an even chance. You—you 
like this boy, Sis?” j 

Patsy nodded, toying with the 
buttons on Willy’s coat. When 
she looked up, her blue eyes were 
misty. “He seems to want me,” 
she faltered, “and he’s well able to 
take good care of the folks. We're 
up against it now, and Pop’s al- 
ways dreamed of having a champion 
in the family. Seems like this is 
our big chance, and that’s why I 
want you to help. Oh, Buddy 
dear! I wish—” She hid her 
face against his shoulder and left 
the sentence unfinished. It was an 
impulsive movement, induced by 
something too deep for utterance. 
Willy took it only as an appeal, 
and he responded awkwardly. 

“Why, sure, Sis! That’s all 
right; I understand.” 

But a rush of emotion that was 
new set his heart to pounding so 
heavily that he closed his eyes, 
wondering if his old ailment was 
responsible. Then he realized that 


the strange emotion was fear, the 
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“No, no!” she screamed. 


first he had ever experienced. Patsy was going out of his life, 
and he had never really visualized before what this would 
mean. The sudden prospect terrorized his senses and ripped the 
bandage from his eyes. He was mot her brother, but a boy in 
whom fondness had been ripened by years of tender intimacy. 
Now he was being asked to put all this aside; worse, an ironic 
Fate required that he help in his undoing! 

Willy O’Gara was not a logician; but as Pop put it, you could 
always trust the boy to do the right thing. His character had 
only strengthened since the night in Danny Nealon’s pavilion, 
when Pop had flung himself on the boy, panting: “You may have a 
bum heart, but I'll swear there’s nothing wrong with your guts!” 


“I don’t believe you 


Pop, make everybody go away.” 


Willy steadied himself and patted the girl’s shoulder reas- 
suringly. “Don’t worry, Sis!” he comforted. “You slipped me 
a fast one, and I didn’t get it all at first. Looks like everything 
is going to come out pretty. "Course I'll take Larry; tickled at 
the chance to help.” 

Patsy dabbed at her eyes, and kissed him. “Then it’s settled!” 
she said brightly. “You know, Willy, I’ve had the queerest feel- 
ing all along that the luck was coming back to Sheehan’s, and 
that somehow you were going to be responsible. Now I know it!” 

Willy contrived a smile. “Hope you're right, Sis! Ill sure do 
my best. They don’t make ’em any tougher than the Champ, but 
he’s never gone up against a fast, clever (Continued on page 118) 








Probably all the New York readers of this 
most brilliant of all the novels Mr. Hughes 
has written for this magazine, are familiar 
with the scene of many episodes of his heroine's 
amazing career. or the famous mansion of 
the delectable Betty still stands in New York, 
an object of keen interest to every passer-by 
acquainted with the city’s history. It is still 
a treasure-house of immense historical value. 


The 
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The Story So Far: 
ETTY had been all too well known in the town of her doubtiul 
nativity—the Rhode Island Providence, of President Washing- 
ton’s time. Finally she left it for New York. And there, when 
her funds ran low, she accepted an offer which had been made by 
a French sea-captain, Delacroix, to accompany him to France. 

A certain Lavinia Ballou, who knew Betty, and who had over- 
heard, cried out: 

“Well, I do declare, if you aint the brazenest thing! But it’s 
all a body could expect of a girl who would run off and leave a 
little—” 

Betty’s hand went out to Vinny’s throat. “If you speak of 
that again to me, Lavinia Ballou—or to anybody—killin’ you is 
the least I'll do to you.” 

Betty returned from France with Delacroix—and a wardrobe 
of Parisian clothes, a headful of lawless Revolutionary ideas and 
a useful capital of Gallic elegances. The French mariner con- 
tinued to provide for her for some years in New York; but she 
became reckless in her affairs during his absences; and finally, 
returning unexpectedly, he threw Betty and a certain Mr. Evert- 
sen bodily into the street. 

Betty took refuge with a friend named Laloi, who conducted a 
bookshop. Shortly thereafter, walking with him, she met his 
friend Stephen Jumel, a French refugee from San Domingo 
whom Laloi had rescued from the debtors’ prison and who had 
since prospered as a wine-merchant. As they stood talking, the 
carriage of Mrs. Vansinderen passed; the lady cut Betty—worse, 
her carriage-wheels spattered Betty’s dress with mud. Said Jumel: 

‘‘Mam’selle should have a carriage and make mud upon that 
leddy. W’at you geeve to somebody who buys you carriage?” 

“Td give my soul.” 

“TI take!” responded the Frenchman. Thus Betty soon found 
herself possessed of the finest carriage in town, and a liveried 
coachman to drive it; and she likewise found herself installed, 
without bell, book or candle, as the lady of Jumel’s house. 

This was progress—another step on the golden ladder; but 
Betty was by no means content: she longed intensely for— 
respectability, the looked-up-to estate of a married woman! And 
at length she hit upon a plan; she pretended a mortal illness, 
and so convincingly assumed a deathbed terror of eternal flames 
because of her unwed life with Jumel, that the Frenchman sent 
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The horse fell with a crash that brought the merchant out of his 
shop. He gave her one glance, sneered to other witnesses, “It's 
only Madam Jumel,” and returned. 


for a priest at once. Betty recovered marvelous quickly then; 
and Jumel realized he had been tricked; but he was a game sport 
and had the ceremony repeated in church. But the town took 
little note of the affair; it was absorbed in reports of the duel 
wherein Aaron Burr had killed Alexander Hamilton. And Betty’s 
triumph was short-lived; for Lavinia Ballou, in company with 
Jumel’s valet Albin, met and recognized Betty; and tales of her 
life in Providence promptly reached Jumel. 

The Frenchman was horrified at her desertion of her own child 
back there in Providence, and strove to persuade her to find the 
boy and bring him to live with them. No amount of pressure 
could force Betty to this acknowledgment of her past. A little 
later, however, she did adopt the child of her half-sister; and 
little Mary Bownes pleased Jumel vastly. 

But in spite of her recently acquired “respectability,” New 
York refused to receive Betty; in despair of recognition she 
sailed with Jumel for France. There she was received at the 
court of Louis XVIII, and Jumel bought for her the jewels of 
the dead Josephine and the furniture of the banished Napoleon. 
Still -Betty was not content: she longed for a title. And when 
a certain Comte de la Force wooed her, and promised to obtain 
for Jumel a title, she yielded to his advances—and was so in- 
discreet as to write in protest to the King when the title was 
not forthcoming. His Majesty was properly displeased, and he 
humiliated De la Force with derision before the court. The 
Comte called upon Betty in a vicious rage, and concluded a 
furious tirade: “You have betrayed your husband in order to 
advance him.” And—as the Comte departed, Betty saw Jumel 
standing in the adjoining room. (The story continues in detail: ) 
All rights reserved. 
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IF Jumel had come forward, hurled her to the floor and trampled 
on her, Betty would not have protested. If he had drawn a 
pistol and shot her down, she could have forgiven him. But he 
stood wavering in complete dismay. Since he said nothing, Betty 
assumed that he had heard nothing. She came forward to remark 
with casual fatuity: 

“You have come home from the office, I see.” 

“Yes, my head did ache so I could hardly see. But I can hear. 
I did hear!” 

Betty made a feeble parry: 

“What did you hear? Comte de la Force’s drunken talk? 
Surely you wouldn’t take seriously anything that man said?” 

Jumel shook his head and smiled sardonically. 

“The words of the Comte do not matter, perhaps, but how 
can I not believe you when you confess your own infidelity?” 

Betty tried to eye him down. She demanded brusquely: 

“Well, what of it?” 

Jumel’s smile was pitiful. He said: 

“In France we forgive much to a crime of passion. But there was 
no passion in your affair, only greed. Go back to America, madame. 

“When you did sinned long ago, I have thought it was beecose 
you are so poor and lunly. I was sorry for you. I forgived you. 
Now you are rich. You have love, moneys, pride—all! Still you 
sin! Is it then sin itself you love? Go back to America, ma- 
dame. 

“Your audacity is magnifique. You would get me a title, but 
not for me—for you! That you might wear it! You are so 
clever—yet such a fool to think I could wear a title winned 
by your intrigues. Non,.non, madame. Go back to America!” 


Illustrated by 
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“And to poverty?” sighed Betty, who read her doom in hi: 
gentle manner. 

He laughed: “No, no! I give you money—all I have, if needs 
be. Always I can earn more. Money is true to me. But ] 
cannot command love. I do not divorce you, madame, but ] 
love you no more. Adieu!” 

The tempest was over. They were both so weary with their 
tragic disappointments that they sank into chairs, inane, bored to 
death with life. 

When the Comtesse de la Pagerie brought Mary home and the girl 
ran laughing to salute them, they could not even pretend to be gay. 

“What makes you two so glum?” Mary demanded. After a 
long silence Betty answered: 

“T have just learned that I must go back to New York.” 

“But why? But why?” 

“Because your papa insists,” Betty faltered, and Jumel added: 

“There is important business that your mamma must do for 
me in America. You go with.” 

“But nobody comes to see us in America. It is lonely there. 
Here everybody welcomes us. Don’t exile us to America again!” 

Jumel’s heart suffered for her and himself, but he would not 
repent his decision. Betty was dead to him. All he owed her 
was a decent funeral. Like many another mourner, he was im- 
pelled.to fill the coffin with rich gifts. 

He confirmed the deed of the New York mansion and gave her 
a deed of trust for the use during her lifetime of a property on 
Broadway at the corner of Liberty Street. He let her take the 
jewelry of the Empress Josephine, though it had cost him a 
hundred and twenty-five thousand francs. 
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But he was making money so fast that he was ready to sur- 
render to Betty the whole American continent and all therein 
that had been his. He gave her a power-of-attorney. He could 
never have imagined the use she would put it to. 

Once more Betty must cross the Atlantic. She had not even 
her mansion to return to. It was rented to strangers, and she 
was unwilling to face the people in the city. She and Mary took 
lodgings with a Dutch farmer on Long Island, two miles and 
more from Brooklyn. But she went to New York every day to 
take care of her property. 


ETTY’S carriage still created a stir wherever it passed; it was 

one of the ten in town, and two of those were driven by ec- 
centrics. The mad poet MacDonald Clarke had his Tilbury with 
gilded harness; and the negro Dandy Cox, who had made what 
was a fortune for him as a scourer of men’s clothes, drove a 
Stanhope with another negro as a footman perched on the box 
behind. His black wife gave dark receptions and changed her 
clothes three or four times during the evening, just to show that 
she had the clothes. 

The night life of New York knew Betty no more. She was 
no longer the young and voluptuous siren. She dressed with 
more gorgeousness than ever. She wore the jewelry of monarchs, 
and she rode high and conspicuous in her carriage. But she no 
longer encountered in the eyes of the men that look of eager 
interest, nor in the women’s eyes the quick glance of jealous fear. 

To save her face, she had given out a statement that she had 
returned to America to take care of her dear husband’s interests 
while he managed his European affairs. To save her face, she 
must make a pretense of attending to those interests. 

Every day, therefore, she made the weary ride from Long Island 
and visited brokers and lawyers. She had to be taught the fi- 
nancial A B C’s, but once she learned her alphabet, she uncovered 
an unsuspected genius for business. 

She found in buying-and-selling a gambling game as thrilling as 
any she had ever played in the salons of Paris. Money-making 
was imbued with a kind of evil sensuality as exciting as the prac- 
tices of commercial love had ever been. She thought it a dis- 
covery; it really was a change in her own soul. Nature, that finds 
a vice for every age, was stealing away Betty’s graces and her 
amorous usefulness, but substituting a new instinct. Ladies who 
can no longer feel or inspire physical temptation can still be very 
wicked. For they can become gossips, backbiters, meddlers, re- 
formers, censors, misers. 

Betty had no inclination to the ferocious morality of the 
withered siren. Her proper sin was greed. She prostituted her 
soul to the gaining of lands and mortgages and moneys in the 
bank. She began to plot against Jumel. She began to despise 
him not only for his insolent mercy to her but for his incapacity 
as a man of finance. She would prove to him that she was the 
better man of the two. And as soon as could be, she would rid 
herself of him. But first she must get rich—richer—richest! 

The ecstasy of economy came upon her slowly, and with fre- 
quent relapses. She gave up her horses with most regret, and 
drove her own gig one day to New York with only a single horse 
ahead of her. And that horse slipped and fell with a crash that 
brought a merchant out of his shop in alarm. He gave her one 
glance, sneered to other witnesses, “It’s only Madam Jumel!” 
and returned to his shop. 

Betty picked herself up, hardly noticing her other bruises for 
the wrench to her pride. She misunderstood the merchant’s scorn 
entirely and made haste to buy four gray horses and a new gown 
and to drive once more up Broadway in state. The town began 
to grin once more. She was as little respected behind four gray 
horses as behind one or two blacks! It was a hard world to 
conquer. 


Chapter Thirty-seven 
WHat else was there for a woman of ambition to seek or to 
look forward to, but social favor, the daily accolade of a 
how-d’you-do? If she lost her reputation, she lost everything. 
Men, however, were not ruined by scandal. The best women 
regarded the worst rake with an indulgence that verged on admi- 
ration. They smiled on the male sinner and flung his woman ac- 
complice overboard. 

The thing that brought Aaron Burr to the dust was not his 
ill repute for profligacy. That had always followed him. It had 
not checked him on his way to the Presidency. For if they had 
once begun the business of denying power to men because of 
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their love-affairs, what man would ever have won so much as a 
nomination for—dog-catcher? 

Burr was discarded because he had failed in politics, because 
he had killed a popular rival and made a beloved saint of a much 
derided sinner, because he owed a mountain of money, because 
he could not pay it back, because he was a menace to other 
ambitious politicians, because he proclaimed dangerous views 
about allowing the common people to vote. 

He denounced the Presidential candidate James Monroe and 


‘praised Andrew Jackson because Jackson believed in the popular 


voice. Burr was accounted a dangerous man because of his 
politics. His morals were matters for the gossips, not for the 
voters. His law-practice went on as well as if he had been a 
saint, because he won most of his cases. 

Betty decided that if she would escape from the asphyxiation 
of being ignored, she must succeed as a business man. There was 
no hope for a woman in politics—and not much encouragement 
in business. She was tempted to put her affairs in the hands 
of the best lawyer in town. The best lawyer was probably the 
worst man, Aaron Burr. But Betty avoided him because he was 
a social failure and she wanted social success. 

She chose for her attorney Alexander Hamilton, Junior. He 
was a clever lawyer, and better yet, employing him gave her an 
excuse to visit his mother, when Betty grew insufferably eager 
to sit under a roof where respectability kept out the rain. 

Business is other people’s money, and Betty’s only capital was 
her husband’s fortune. But he had given her full power-of-attor- 
ney. He had been as trusting as the King Lear who gave his 
kingdom to his daughters, and his experience was as full of 
disillusionment. . 

The more Betty thought of him, the more she despised him. 
He had failed to get her into New York society, and after she 
got into Paris society, he had her thrown out. She owed him no 
gratitude, and she must take care of herself, provide against the 
years that grew heavier and heavier. 

She made use of his power-of-attorney to transfer a number 
of real-estate properties from Jumel’s name to her own. While 
she was robbing him of his wealth, he had grown overweary of 
trying to hate Betty. He wrote her a letter imploring her to be- 
lieve that he still loved her. ‘. 
AFTER the surprise wore off, Betty despised him a little better 

and went on taking his properties from him. She knew now 
that she was the cleverer financier of the two. Her good opinion 
of herself was soon confirmed, for she received from Jumel a 
sudden letter asking her for money! This gave her a delicious 
sensation at first. The great international merchant who had once 
lifted her from poverty, dazzled her with a home, a carriage, a 
ship, his own name, an empress’ jewels—he, even he, was writing 
her a begging letter! He was deeply involved in investments that 
had suddenly gone wrong. He must have cash to tide him over. 

She was tempted to drive to her banker and dash him off a bill 
of exchange of twice the amount he needed. There was an almost 
indecent delight in entering the banking-house where she kept her 
funds. There had always been a rapture in having money to give 
away and in giving it away, as the princes and princesses of the 
theater tossed off long purses of stage gold to beggars. 

But now she felt an abrupt change in herself. Her soul was 
shocked as with an earthquake. Giving money away was after 
all only a foolish gesture. It was not an act of generosity and 
grace, but a kind of blatant boastfulness. She felt the grandeur 
of the withheld gesture, the resisted impulse, the fine modesty 
and wisdom of caution. 

To say no—after all, how much bigger a thing than to say yes. 
To save money, was after all like saving a child. She who had 
hated the New England ideals of thrift and providence and the 
chill mottoes about a penny saved a penny earned, understood the 
splendid rock-ribbed vigor of such an attitude. She was reverting 
to her ancestry. She took the first step toward becoming a miser, 
and it led her on and on, as the first step toward careless extrav- 
agance led the generous heart to the debtors’ prison. 

The bank did not see her that day. She was busy writing her 
husband a letter telling him that she could not send anything at 
the moment, as his funds were tied up in investments which ought 
not to be disturbed. To salve the wound, she added words of un- 
wonted affection and urged him to come to America. 

The answer to this was a letter of amazement. He repeated 
that he had to have eight thousand francs. As Betty figured it, 
that amounted to fifteen hundred dollars, and it was too much to 
waste on paying debts, especially to foreigners. 

Some of the packets were taking only twenty-two days now to 
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“Say that you will marry me,” he pleaded, 


cross the ocean, and Jumel grew frantic when, after waiting 
nearly. two months for his money, he received her tender denial. 

He wrote again, confessing that he had had to sell some of the 
table silver to pay his rent, and clamoring for money: “Be good 
enough, then, for the love of God to send it to me.” 

The wanton Betty of old was so much changed that she 
answered like a stepmother, with a vicious sweetness: 

“T have done everything in my power to procure money for 
you, but it was impossible, money being scarce; but since we have 


“and when!” 
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She responded: “Why, Colonel Burr! The idea!” 
a house at Mount de Marsan, wouldn’t it be better to sacrifice 
that, rather than what we have left here for old age?” 

Betty talking of old age! Betty patronizing the great merchant 
in his financial agony and counseling him as if he were a foolish 
lad! Money was indeed scarce. The year had been full of 
panics, of runs on honest banks, of scandalous failures of spurious 
banks, of crashing insurance companies and the sending of several 
prominent citizens to the penitentiary. 


Yet a little later Betty’s excuse is the opposite: it would be a 
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When the dinner was 
served, and Betty indi- 
cated Burr as her escort, 
his words were exquisite. 
“I give you my hand, 
madam; my heart has 
long been yours.” 


mistake to sell their New 
York property, because 
of its rapid increase in 
value. The town had al- 
ready grown so fast that 
it had one hundred and 
eighty thousand inhabi- 
tants. In the election 
of the year before, 
twenty-one thousand 
men had been qualified 
to vote. Streets formerly 
given over to residences, 
like Wall Street, Pearl 
and Broadway, were al- 
most monopolized by 
shops. New streets were 
being opened, old streets 
stretched out and lev- 
eled. Broadway was 
paved, and lighted with 
gas, and many public 
buildings and shops en- 
joyed this new il- 
luminant. 

To make sure that 
Jumel should not suc- 
ceed in his demented 
ideas, Betty transferred 
out of his reach all his 
property except one 
tract of unimproved 
ground. She did not put 
it in her own name, but 
in that of her adopted 
daughter Mary, the reve- 
nue alone accruing to 
Betty. This would not 
only thwart Jumel in 
case he tried to wrest it 
back, but would foil his 
heirs in France in case 
he died. The mansion 
itself was now in the 
name of Mary Bownes, 
and Betty moved back 
into it. 

In time Jumel, having 
failed to accomplish any- 
thing by letters, came 
over in person. Betty 
greeted him with a 
warmth that froze him. He had only to examine the documents 
to see that he was landless and helpless, bankrupt on two conti- 
nents. He was permitted to have a room in the mansion, but he 
was stupid company, and the winter was as cold as Betty’s love. 

She took Mary south and left her husband and her coachman 
to entertain each other. Jumel told the coachman what a fool he 
had been to give his wife a power-of-attorney to destroy him with. 
His splendid energy was gone; he was only a poor relation now, 
and the smile that had greeted every unfortunate with prompt 
pity was constant now for that genial imbecile, himself. 

He hung about the place for four years while Betty ranged 
from Virginia to Saratoga. He amused himself by working with 
the farmers who tilled some of his wife’s estates, and one sum- 
mer’s day as he rode on a hay-cart on the King’s Bridge Road, he 
fell off and was badly hurt. 
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He was carried hastily to the mansion and a physician called. 
The physician bled the old man, and then bandaged him up and 
left him in his wife’s care to recover. 

The story was told about town that Mary, who loved her 
adopted father dearly, wept so hard that Madam Jumel ordered 
her to leave the room and not come back. 

Two hours later Betty appeared at the door of the sick chamber 
and announced that her husband had died. The gossips said.that she 
had removed the bandage and grimly watched him bleed to death. 

New York loved to believe anything atrocious of Betty, and 
this ferocious theory ran like wildfire. It finally reached the ears 
of Betty, who promptly sued a lawyer? named Connelly for libel 
and hushed him up. 

Long afterward, in wrangling with a man whom she accused of 
stealing firewood, she cried: “You cut it off my lot!” 
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“But you can’t prove it,” the man made answer. 

“No more than Connelly could,” said Madam Jumel. 

And that is true of a multitude of legends that gathered about 
Betty. Fantastic stories seemed to love her, and to fasten on her 
as barnacles upon a ship. They could not be proved, or disproved. 

In any case, Stephen Jumel was dead; and on the 22nd of May, 
1832, she buried him in the graveyard of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
at the corner of Mott and Prince streets, the largest church in 
town—so big that it was not yet finished, though begun in 1815. 
Jumel was a Catholic, and she restored him to his faith. 

If he ever did a cruel deed, it is not recorded. He had atoned 
for his early laxity in associating with Betty by giving her an 
honest name. He could not ask from Heaven any better treat- 
ment than he had accorded to those he encountered on earth. 

And now Betty was free. She had spurned the ladder she 
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mounted by, and she stood on the heights, independent, alone. 
But she did not enjoy being alone. She had found a young lawyer 
named Nelson Chase whose energy she admired, and she arranged 
his marriage with Mary, shortly after the funeral. She rented 
for them an apartment in Grand Street and dwelt with them in 
it dur? the cold months when the mansion was bieak with snow. 

Tc the place of Mary in her heart and in her arms, she 
had -..vwed a little girl named Mary Stever from her parents 
and later adopted her. She loved all children but her own 

Stephen Jumel had hardly been entombed a week when the 
cholera appeared in New York. It had been cutting a hideous 
swath about the world, and had crept down from Canada through 
Albany. The doctors threw up their hands in ignorance. The 
congregations fell on their knees. Panic scattered thousands of 
the citizens. (Continued on page 168) 








NOWADAYS you go up 
from Port of Sand to 
the city of Quetzal by 
train, a mere synopsis. of 
the trip it used to be. One 
moment you may flip a 
cigar-butt from the window 
and—if your eyes are good 
enough—watch it fall a 
thousand feet; the next you 
are swallowed in subterra- 
nean blackness; then you 
look back and see the high- 
clambering forest under the 
feet of which you have 
passed, casting its mile-long 
shadow into the blue chasm 
of the Armeria. The Lord 
made Quetzal with a large 
and careless hand. 

The railroad did not 
grow there; Hampson & 
Smith built it—with power 
and steel, with the brains 
and sweat and strength and 
weakness of eleven hundred 
men, from Uncle Joe Harr p- 
son himself to Ygnacio Je- 
sis Maria Sanchez, the 
smallest water-boy—includ- 
ing Peter Babbitt, who was 
scared. 

Peter was a large, soft 
young man, but he had 
dreamed his dreams. In his 
mind’s eye he had seen the 
romance of blazing trails 
for civilization, the wild, 
free life of the engineer. 
Yes, I have heard him use 
those very words. He came 
to Port of Sand and was 
thrilled by its picturesque 
isolation—a wharf jutting 
over the roaring breakers, 
a sheet-iron warehouse, and 
a dozen grass-thatched huts 
squatting at the rim of the 
jungle. He got a mule from 
the company corral and set 
out for headquarters in 
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Ygnacio Jesus Maria 
emerged from under his hat. 


chief, it is not true!” 
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There’s an added satis 
faction when reading a 
story of a remote land 
when one realizes that the 
writer really knows at 
first hand all he’s writing 
about. Thus, the stories 
of the hobnailed heroes of 
engineering feats in Cen- 
tral America, by C. E. 
Scoggins: he was there 
when tt all happened. The 
heroes and comedians of his 
stories were his friends; 
they shared their beans 
and coffee. Incidentally 
he has never written a 
better story than this one. 


search of a job and—you 
know—the wild, free life. He 
felt exhilaration at climbing in- 
land into the sky, conceived a 
warm affection for the tough 
and tireless beast that bore 
him. The Pacific, backward- 
glimpsed in the early sunlight 
from a high shoulder of the 
hills, was a vision of wide love- 
liness and peace. 

And then the trail fell away 
in a twisting, breath-taking 
drop; the mule’s hoofs slipped 
on loose stones and went slid- 
ing sidewise to the very brink 
of nothing at all. The mule 
only waggled her ears impa- 
tiently and scrambled back to 
the trail, but Peter gasped, 
imagining that awful fall; and 
his mind’s eye opened to the 
huge and hostile majesty of 
the Lord’s handiwork. Peter’s 
mind had a lively eye, as you 
shall see. 








Peter saw Pedro's friends advancing, two of them gripping heavy machetes; and he charged, flailing wildly. 


Hour by hour the vast scale of the landscape crushed him. 
The sun dulled his brain, and the unaccustomed labor of the 
saddle wore out his strength. He saw a grading-camp spilling 
its long white scar down a green mountain-side, topped by tiny 
swarming figures who paid him no heed; and he knew himself 
for a mere moving speck under the sky. The romance of blazing 
trails was lost between sunup and sundown. 

At dark, half his journey done, he rode into Tonila, which 
clings to the base of the Volcan de Quetzal. Here you have the 
irony of chance. Had he turned aside now and ridden two kilo- 
meters west, he could have slept in Camp Seven, meeting nothing 
more perilous than crudeness and discomfort, an authentic speci- 
men of the wild, free life. Chance was unkind to Peter Babbitt. 
And yet—a sage reflection this—how are we measured if not by 
our reactions to chance? 

He stumbled into the mesén of the village and begged supper 
and lodging, and dropped on the stone bench in the entryway and 
went to sleep. 

“Que hay, pues’n, gringito?” 

He lifted heavy lids and saw a pair of horny feet in sandals; 
baggy, grimy white cotton trousers twisted in at the ankles; a 
red sash from which protruded the haft of a knife; a cotton 
blouse that sagged with the weight of a bottle; a swarthy, vil- 
lainously pockmarked face, spread with an ingratiating grin; a 
head that ran up to a peak as if to fit the great hat that just now 


scraped the floor in tipsy deference. Not a figure to charm the 
eye was Pedro, the village wag. 

“Wert thou speaking to me?” said Peter, startled. 
Peter knew Spanish, 
day. 

“To thee, certainly—who else?” Pedro grinned waggishly side- 
wise at his audience, a half-dozen of his fellows lounging in the 
outer door. ‘This ignorant American had addressed him with the 
thou of intimacy, and waggishly he seized upon it. “What is 
thy name, little gringo?” This was further humor, for Peter 
Babbitt was not little. 

“Babbitt. Peter—Pedro Babbitt.” 
low had a message for him. 

“Pedro? Thy name is Pedro too? I congratulate thee, little 
gringo. We are namesakes, then. We will drink to it.” 

Hospitably Pedro produced his boitle. Dignity would have 
subdued him, but Peter’s dignity was lost in loneliness and a 
great fatigue. Apprehensively he refused. Pedro insisted. Peter 
leaned back and closed his eyes, feigning sleep to escape this em- 
barrassing attention; whereupon a dirty arm insinuated itself 
about his neck, and a bottle spilled stinging liquor against his 
lips. With a violent thrust of his elbow he wrenched himself 
free. The back of that peaked head struck the hard adobe wall, 
and the waggish Pedro pitched quietly forward on his face and 
lay still. 


Oh, yes, 
He had studied it, dreaming of this very 


Perhaps this uncouth fel- 
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The loungers in the doorway cried out sharply. Ensued a split 
second of silence in which Peter saw blood spreading under that 
face on the floor, saw Pedro’s friends advancing from the door, 
two of them gripping heavy, keen machetes; and Peter was taken 
with the frantic urge to be elsewhere. 

A pair of flower-pots and a light chair of split withes and raw- 
hide stood at the inner door. With the speed of panic, he seized 
the pots and hurled them, so swiftly that the second was in the 
air before the first had struck; and he charged, flailing wildly with 
the splinters of the chair. The hostile figures melted. He was 
outdoors—free. His weary mule stood at the curb. He leaped 
into the saddle and kicked the patient beast into the stiff-legged 
gallop that was her swiftest gait. 

A police whistle shrilled importantly behind him. He spurred 
frantically on; but the mule, wiser than he, lapsed stubbornly 
into her steady jogging walk. Endurance, not speed, was her gift. 

On and on! There was no sound of pursuit. Down into the 
blackness of barrancas and up over huge-looming hills. He dozed, 
vexed by queer light-headed dreams, fatigue throbbing dully at 
the back of his neck. He woke to gaze shuddering at the empty 
night, to find that steady jog still bearing him—whither? 

The mule knew. Few men have ridden from Port of Sand to 
Quetzal between sunrise and sunrise, but Peter Babbitt did it. 
He was scared. , 


To Uncle Joe Hampson in Quetzal, sitting at his desk and 
humming discordantly with the cheer of a new day, came a 
young man—a large, haggard young man with unsteady legs and 
bloodshot eye. “Are—are you Mr. Hampson?” he croaked. 

“Uh-huh,” admitted Uncle Joe. “Set down. You look like 
you been makin’ a night of it.” 

Peter accepted the unjust impeachment in frightened silence. 
He knew what kind of a night the old man meant, but how 
could he explain that he had been twenty-four hours in the 
saddle—without explaining that he had killed a man? Peter was 
nearly twenty years old and he had never before, even theoreti- 
cally, killed a man. 

The waggish Pedro, you know, was only theoretically dead. 
Actually he sat behind the bars of the calabozo in Tonila, re- 
flecting, if he reflected at all, on the unwisdom of periodical 
drunkenness and the awkward manner in which some people 
refuse drinks. Almost anyone’s nose will bleed if thumped by a 
forceful elbow. 

But to Peter he had looked very dead. Peter felt the brand 
of Cain upon his brow; here in the populous Quetzal every police- 
man was a menace, every swarthy face that looked on him was 
the face of a possible stealthy avenger. Peter longed with a great 
longing to vanish and be lost in the wilderness of the railroad 
camps. 

“Want a job, huh?” Uncle Joe gazed thoughtfully at him. 
“Well, I got one for you. Are you peaceable by nature?” 

Peter nodded earnestly. That was the very essence of what 
he craved—peace. 

“I got a camp foreman,” said Uncle Joe confidentially, 
Spiggotty—a native, name of Ancira. He’s a good man and a 
nice feller, only he’s crooked. Minute I send him a native time- 
keeper, they git their heads together and go paddin’ the pay- 
rolls. You go down to Camp Two and keep time.” 

It did not seem exactly a place to go for peace. Uncle Joe 
saw the shocked protest in Peter’s face and hastened to explain— 
hardly improving the matter to Peter’s mind. 

“T don’t want to fire this feller,” he said. “He’s a good man, 
like I was tellin’ you. He knows the rock we got in a tunnel 
there, a mean kind of rock to work in. Outside o’ bein’ crooked, 
he’s all right—a little overbearin’, maybe, but—” 

“T haven’t had any experience keeping time,” faltered the un- 
happy Peter. 

Uncle Joe snorted. “Read an’ write, can’t you? Talk a little 
Spanish? All right. You're a white man; that’s the main thing. 
Ancira can’t bluff you. Just don’t git crossways with him no 
more than you can help,” he requested as one reasonable man 
to another. 

Even while it sought to frame further protest, Peter’s tired 
brain abandoned the struggle. His head fell gently forward, 
and he slept. 

Uncle Joe, taking silence for consent, was writing briskly. 
“You take this here note,” he said. “You can go down with the 
pack-train tomorrow. You better go sleep off your jag now—” 

He turned and found Peter already doing so. “Umph,” he 
soliloquized, tugging at his thin gray beard. “Wake up, son! 
You come along with me.” 


“ 
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In drugged obedience Peter rose and allowed himself to be 
guided somewhere—anywhere. His knees collided with a bed 
and he went sinking, sinking into a night, where he rode end- 
lessly past quiet figures bleeding on the floor. 

The office telephone rang, and the voice of the foreman of 
Camp Seven chuckled over the wire. “Uncle Joe,” he inquired, 
“you seen anything of a light-haired maniac about six ax- 
handles tall, weighin’ in the neighborhood of nine hundred pounds, 
draggin’ a piece of chair with Spiggotty blood on it?” 

Uncle Joe did not recognize this graphic description. 
man of Camp Seven elucidated. 

“Well, that’s the way he looked to the men that seen him. He 
blew into Tonila last night ridin’ a company mule. Stopped 
about five minutes and just about ruined the place. Laid out 
five men and blew on up the line. Aint none o’ the camps seen 
him—he must ’a’ beat it right on into Quetzal. He works fast, 
that boy.” 

“Well, I'll be durned!” said Uncle Joe. “That must be the 
feller that come in here this mornin’, Regular humdinger. Say! 
I’m goin’ to send him down to keep time for Ancira.” 

And forty kilometers apart, Uncle Joe Hampson and the fore- 
man of Camp Seven chuckled over the joke in store for Mr. 
Ancira, the slightly overbearing foreman of Camp Two. 

It was noon when Peter Babbitt made his next public appear- 
ance, and it was not impressive. I know, for I was there. I 
did not—I say this in my own behalf—I did not know then what 
I know now, and I grinned when I saw him blunder out of 
Uncle Joe’s bedroom and come heavily across the court into the 
office—big-framed, hollow-eyed, misery written ludicrously on 
his white face. So this was the terrible Babbitt! 

“Hey!” said Uncle Joe. “Was you in Tonila last night?” 

“Ves,” said Peter huskily, and sat down. 

“Umph! So you're the feller that tore the mesdén apart to 
see what made it tick. From all accounts, you shore did a good 
job, sonny.” 

“Did—did he die, Mr. Hampson?” 

“I aint heard,” said Uncle Joe dryly, “that they buried any 
of ’em. But they was all messed up some. How come you to 
beat up five men all at once?” 

Peter’s eyes closed, and he went limp. 


The fore- 


“T was scared,” he 


said faintly; you see, Peter was honest. “I was scared. I didn’t 
know what I was doing.” 
And—mark this—he did not grin when he said it. That made 


all the difference. 

Bud Regan and Shirtless Walker and I chanced to be in the 
office at the time; Uncle Joe had been telling us of that exploit 
as related by the foreman of Camp Seven, and it made a lively 
telling. We gazed on the hero of it, and were cruelly undeceived. 

“Big piece o’ cheese; that’s all,” muttered Bud Regan. We 
were direct in our judgments in those days. Shirtless Walker 
cleared his throat politely. 

“Babbitt, did you say the name was,” he inquired of nobody 
in particular, “or did I understand you to say Rabbit?” 

Even now if Peter had managed a grin—or on the other hand, 
if he had shown resentment in some manly and practical form, 
such as offering to smite Mr. Walker in cherished portions of 
his anatomy—all might yet have been well. But his shamed eyes 
avoided ours, and his big white face went whiter; that was all. 

“Let’s go,” I said; and silently, except for the scrape of hob- 
nails on the tiled floor, we turned our backs on the stranger and 
walked out. I offer no excuse. It was dinner-time, anyway. 


PETER BABBITT came into the dining-room of the Caravanchel 
fifteen minutes behind us and slunk to a table by himself. I 
remember that we made repeated advances, calling him Rabbit, 
as was our subtly humorous way; but he kept his eyes fixed on 
his plate—like a frightened ostrich with his head in the sand— 
and having eaten, disappeared. You see, Peter Babbitt did every- 
thing wrong—except his work. I mean, having established him- 
self in our minds as having approximately the humor and manly 
spirit of—let us say—a big piece of cheese, he went to Camp Two 
and stayed there. 

I was in Camp Three, six kilometers beyond, and I saw him 
sometimes—plodding over the work or sitting on the hill above 
the tunnel gazing down the valley. Once, bound for Quetzal on 
a bright Sunday morning, I passed him sitting beside the trail 
with only the chattering tree-parrots for company; and rising to 
heights of perception, I saw that he was lonely. “What say? 
Let’s go to town,” I proposed in a burst of generosity. 

He hesitated, sighed, and shook his head; and I rode virtuously 
on. If he preferred to flock by himself, that was his business. 











They. lifted.him up and he smiled. “Mi rayador,” he said, “I knew you would save us.” 
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The pay-rolls came in straight. Oh, yes, Peter Babbitt was 
honest. He was too honest for his own good. Also, as we 
shrewdly suspected, he was scared; but it never occurred to us 
in our wisdom that anybody could be as scared as Peter Babbitt 
was. I shall tell you how we learned the truth. 

He was afraid of everything in this strange and hostile world, 
and he was so honest that he admitted it to himself. 

The mountains that brooded over Camp Two weighed un- 
ceasingly on his consciousness. The men were sly, swarthy fel- 
lows who reminded him of the ferocious Pedro. His horse was 
a wall-eyed brute whose chief aim in life was to investigate the 
savor of his, Peter’s, leg. Into the blankets of his cot crept 
little rattling things whose sting was said to be death. His fore- 
man was a fat, smooth-spoken man with a cold and speculative 
eye—Clemente Ancira, said to be a good man and a nice feller, 
but crooked. And we, his countrymen, the hobnailed young men 
of Hampson & Smith, had fathomed his shame at a glance and 
abandoned him to his fate. 


MAGINARY perils? Oh, no. Peter wore his imagination on the 

outside, but the things he feared were real—as real as those that 
threaten your life every time you cross a busy street. Suppose 
you had the eye to see them all, as Peter had? 

He saw a driller, celebrating Sunday not wisely but too well, 
produce a knife from thin air and run amuck—saw the fat, 
smooth-spoken Ancira knock the knife from the man’s hand, 
seize him by the collar and hammer his luckless skull with the 
barrel of a long and murderous-looking revolver; and Peter’s own 
ribs cringed from an imaginary knife-thrust, and his own scalp 
crawled with every thump. 

He saw men brought out of the tunnel who had been caught 
under a slab of rock no bigger than a table—and twice a day he 
ventured into that gloomy burrow, feeling the impending mass 
of a whole mountain still waiting to fall. 

I have his word for it that he liked Clemente Ancira at first. 
Ancira was an upper-class Quetzalense, half Spanish, addicted to 
the forms of courtesy and hospitality to strangers; he could be 
very agreeable when he chose. But inevitably he took Peter’s 
measure and chose to be otherwise. Oh, quite otherwise! Peter’s 
one virtue was not of a sort to endear him to Clemente Ancira. 
One night Peter called the office on the phone and asked for 
Uncle Joe Hampson. 

“T'll be in tomorrow,” he said, plainly trying to achieve non- 
chalance. “I’m fired.” 

“You're what? Say that over again—slow.” 

“Fired,” said Peter. 

“Who fired you?” 

“Why—Ancira, of course.” 

“Ts that so!” said Uncle Joe sarcastically. 
just listen to me. I hire Ancira to run the work. I hire you to 
keep the time. Got that in your mind? You aint fired—far’s 
I know—till I say so. Ancira knows durned well why I sent 
you down there, and you’re doin’ all right, sonny—you tell him 
so from me. And if he gits funny, you just knock his head off.” 

Following these simple instructions, there was a long silence. 

“Hello!” snapped Uncle Joe. “Well?” 

“T'll—I'll stick,” said Peter Babbitt in a sort of hollow, boy- 
stood-on-the-burning-deck manner; and Uncle Joe, hearing, 
slammed up the receiver and grunted eloquently: “Oh, heck!” 

He interviewed Mr. Ancira on the subject the next time he 
visited Camp Two. “What’s the matter with you and Babbitt?” 
he demanded. He spoke in English; he knew Spanish well 
enough, but it was Uncle Joe’s quaint theory that if the durned 
Spiggotties wanted to talk to him, they could learn English. 

Ancira registered sorrow. He felt a certain delicacy in speak- 
ing evil of an American; Uncle Joe Hampson was not as big as 
Peter Babbitt, but he could move very suddenly when dis- 
pleased. Still, you cannot discharge a timekeeper without hav- 
ing a reason for it. 

“The Sefior Babbitt,” said Ancira, “he iss one—haow do you 
sayee? One cobarde, a coward. He does not to make the men 
to r-respect heem.” 

Uncle Joe swung back an abrupt hand to fish his faithful plug 
of tobacco from a hip pocket, not missing the apprehensive flicker 
of Ancira’s eyes at the gesture. “You better be glad he’s peace- 
able by nature,” he mumbled, biting off a large chew. “Some 
timekeepers’d be right peevish if they had to watch the men as 
close as Babbitt does,” he said pointedly. “You keep the men 
straight. Babbitt’ll keep the time. Got that in your mind?” 

Ancira registered respectful resignation. 

“I wouldn’t be too sure about Babbitt,” said Uncle Joe medita- 


“Well, now, you’ 





The Scared Babbitt 


tively. “He’s a husky kid. I hear he half killed five men up at 
Tonila.” 

But Ancira knew about that too. He smiled. “One ratdén,” 
he said airily. “Even a rat weel fight if he iss too es-scared.” 

“Tf I was you,” said Uncle Joe, “I wouldn’t scare him, then.” 

Presently, riding off down the grade, he became aware of a 
diminutive figure panting at his horse’s heels. “Senor! Sefior!” 

“Huh? What stings thee, big one?”’ Uncle Joe did not require 
English of employees under eight years old and three feet high. 

“It is not true! It is not true!” Ygnacio Jestis Maria Sanchez 
emerged from under his hat. “My chief, it is not true!” he 
declared. 

“What is not true, young lizard?” 

“That the Sefor Babbitt is a coward. He is a good man! 
He lets me make his bed, and he tells me about the United 
States. They have coaches that go without horses. Truly, 
senor! And the houses are higher than mountains, and they 
have enchantments to carry the people upstairs. The Senor 
Babbitt says so!” 

“Umph,” said Uncle Joe. “Take! Here is a penny for thee. 
Save it and many more, and one day thou shalt see those 
miracles.” 

“Listen, my chief! 
the brothers Hernandez, who serve the Senor Ancira. 
Babbitt would not mark them for days of work.” 

“Where do they work?” 

“They do not work, my chief. 

“Umph,” said Uncle Joe. “Here are more pennies. 
thy water.” 

He did not inquire further into the matter of the brothers 
Hernandez, who did not work; but passing Peter Babbitt below 
the tunnel, he paused for a desultory word, sociably offering him 
a chew from his plug. “You're doin’ all right, kid,” he said. 

Coming to Camp Three while the matter was fresh in his 
mind, he spoke of it to me. “I dunno how long the kid’ll last,” he 
sighed. “I hate to fire Ancira, and I hate to see a Spiggotty 
ridin’ a white man. Durn it! Keg, why have all Spiggotties got 
to be crooked?” 

I could not answer that question, and concerning Peter Babbitt 
I felt little responsibility. He was twenty years old and weighed 
a hundred and seventy pounds. 

“The kid,” I said—speaking from the vast age of twenty-six, 
—“ought to be cutting his teeth by this time. Why doesn’t he 
whale thunder out of Ancira—just once, for luck?” 

But we knew Babbitt would never do it. 

Ancira prudently abandoned the fruitless pastime of discharg- 
ing his timekeeper, but there are ways and ways, and Ancira 
knew them all. You can say “Senwor Rayador” in a way to take 
the hide off a sensitive self-respect—rayador being a perfectly re- 
spectable word, meaning by the dictionary simply a marker, a 
timekeeper. Beginning there, you caf go as far as you dare, and 
you can do it day after day. 

I don’t know how far Ancira went, but it was undoubtedly 
far; and he did it day after day. I knew enough to make me 
blush to think that Peter Babbitt endured it. Failing the more 
obvious remedy, why didn’t he quit? 


I tell truth. They quarreled because of 
The Senor 


They serve the Senor Ancira.” 
Go carry 


NOW; I have a noble, a generous and a kindly nature. Riding 

to Quetzal one Saturday evening I saw Babbitt sitting on the 
hill above the tunnel cut. I thought there was something wistful 
in the way he watched my approach. After all, he was a neighbor 
and countryman of mine, and his only friend was Ygnacio Jesus 
Maria Sanchez, eight years old and three feet high. 

I have little to boast of in the case of Peter Babbitt, but I 
rode fully a hundred yards out of my way to speak to him; and 
I called him Pete. “Hello, Pete,” I said, and felt a virtuous glow 
as at a friendly deed well done. 

He was visibly pleased and touched by my condescension. His 
gratitude moved him to a surprising burst of confidence. “Say,” 
he said, gesturing awkwardly down the valley, “isn’t it great?” 

I looked, and saw nothing in particular. There was a sunset, 
a businesslike sunset without cloud-streamers or color-effects. 
There were mountains, which are apt to be depressing if you 
look at them too long. Certainly the broad, flat river-bottom was 
not beautiful, nor the unfinished curve of the dirt fill that swung 
toward us across it. Workmen were straggling into camp through 
the dusk, but even the peaceful weary-plowman effect was 
marred by the noises of the night-shift in the tunnel below us— 
the steady ring of hammers on drill-steel, the harsh rasp of 
shovels, dump-cars trundling out to empty with a prodigious 
crash. (Continued on page 112} 
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“@HE’S as near human as anything can be that eats with its 
toes.” 

Wilbur O’Brien said this slowly, then looked across the table 
for its effect on his listener. Her pansy eyes were wandering 
around the restaurant, lighting here and there on some particularly 
interesting after-theater group. The pause in his monologue 
brought her back to him, and she had that conscience-stricken 
feeling which the dreamer experiences when he has nodded 
unwarily. 

“Oh—” she began. 

“There! You haven’t heard a word I said.” 

“IT have too, Wilbur O’Brien! You were talking about a 
wonderful monkey named Lulu. It was perfectly fascinating.” 

This didn’t work, apparently, and Kate was sorry as could be. 
In all her previous experience with Wilbur,—they had been en- 
gaged nearly a week,—she had never seen him look so stern and 
hard. His next remark, irrelevant on the surface, convicted her 
in her own poor regard. 

“I expected you to be late tonight.” 


ate 


The real Lulu of this 
story used to live in New 
York—up in the Bronx; 
there Mr. Irwin met her, 
and from that meeting 
sprang this story. Lulu 
passed on to the monkey 
heaven not long since; but 
during her life she was 
a constant ray of sun- 
shine in upper Manhat- 
tan. She not only did the 
things she'd been taught 
to do, but originated others 
even more surprising. 
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Kate took a second helping of that lobster Newburg which, 
due to an act of Congress, doesn’t taste the same as it used to. 
In her reply she was deliberate, as usual. 

“Well, if you expected me to be late, what makes you so 
cross?” 

“Cross?” asked Wilbur, who, being a plump young man, had 
difficulty in showing anything but his sunny side. After con- 
templating the pleasing view across the table, he broke into 
dimples and asked: “Honest, Kate, what do you do with yourself 
between four o’clock and seven?” 

She turned her eyes upon him; lovely eyes, ordinarily, they 
became radiant under the stimulus of surprise. Wilbur had 
become unexpectedly critical. She wasn’t sure that it suited his 
style. His plump easy-goingness, his willingness to take her 
as she was, with all her obvious faults, had thrown her gratefully 
into his arms. Men like Wilbur, she reflected, are quite adorable 
when they say jolly things and take life as it comes. Kate 
wasn't exactly offended—she felt rather that the poor boy had 
something on his mind, and she wanted him to confide in her. 
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“What do I do between four and seven?” she repeated lan- 
guidly, raising a smooth white arm as she restored her Spanish 
comb to its proper angle in her glossy hair. “What a question 
to ask!” 

“I suppose so,” he agreed, sinking again into his melancholy 
mood. “You have three hours to dress; I have twenty minutes. 
Yet I can bathe, shave and change—”’ 

“Of course,” she said with all the vagueness which charmed as 
well as irritated. “But you don’t have to make yourself pretty.” 

“You don’t either,’ he objected, again relenting. “If you 
dressed in a meal-sack, you'd be the prettiest thing in New York.” 

“You old dear!” As she sat there, creamy and small and 
inviting, no sane person would have denied his statement. 

“Loving you, Kate, is like fishing for rainbow trout,” pursued 
Wilbur. “You never show up on schedule. Then you rise unex- 
pectedly—and you’re so much lovelier than anybody could rea- 
sonably ask—” 

“T’ve been compared to all sorts of things,” she mused. 
“Mostly flowers. And now you've got around to fish—” 

“You don’t like me tonight, do you?” 

“Get that foolish notion out of your head.” She reached across 
the restaurant table and patted his hand. Being in love with him, 
she hated to know that he disapproved of her in any way. She 
studied him with affectionate interest and decided that her first 
guess had been right. Something was on Wilbur’s mind. 

“What is it, dear?” she asked. 

“T’ve got to go to Cincinnati tomorrow,” he replied, and his 
manner suggested a military execution at the end of his trip. 

“Alone?” She didn’t know just why she asked that. 

“No. With a couple of detectives and a search-warrant.” 

“Wilbur! Is it serious?” 

“Yes. It’s about that little trained chimpanzee I was trying to 
tell you—” 

“Oh, Wilbur!” 
the tragic possibilities. 
in Cincinnati?” 

“God forbid!” he sighed reverentially. 

During the stillness that followed, Kate reached for the match- 
safe, took out a match, struck it and let it burn down to her finger 
tips; then she held it by its charred end until the flame had 
eaten away the last tiny remnant of wood. It was a languid, 
idle little trick, somehow characteristic of Kate Trowbridge. 

“If you don’t need a monkey,” she drawled, “what are you 
searching in Cincinnati for?” 

“Oh, I’ve got the monkey,” he admitted “—or I 
ought to have. I’m in a mess, Kate. I wish I'd 
never seen her homely, hairy face—” 

“Wilbur!” 

“T’m referring to the chimpanzee.” He made this 
statement quite without humor. His eyes, usually 
enthusiastic with the fire of the born speculator will- 
ing to stake his self-confidence against a world of 
chance, had taken on a worried look. 


She brought her hands together, appreciative of 
“You mean you're going to buy one 


Late Kate 


“What are you doing with a chimpanzee?” she asked, puzzled 
but eager to help. 

“I’m in a mess,” 
story—”’ 

“Tell me, Wilbur. I'll listen this time.” 

“Well, as I was saying, our importing business hasn’t made 
a red cent since the high tariff got in its work; but it gives 
me a funny chance now and then—all sorts of queer people blow 
in with peculiar propositions. Last spring I got the news about 
that chimp and decided to take a flyer—” 

“You mean Lulu?” 

“That’s her name. She belonged to a German animal-trainer 
who went broke and had her tied up in Customs because he 
couldn’t pay the duty. I had a chance to buy her for fifteen 
hundred dollars—does all this bore you, Kate?” 

“Does the circus bore me?” she asked, breathless with suspense. 

“Well, I was there with the money, but two fly-by-night specu- 
lators named Rocco and McGill walked in ahead of me, bought 
Lulu and took her away with them. They got the bargain of 
their lives.” 

“But what in the world could you do with her?” Kate re- 
pressed a shudder. In spite of her expostulations to the contrary, 
she had never cared for the wonders of the monkey-house. 

“What couldn’t I !” Wilbur’s gloom deepened. 


he repeated. “It’s a horribly balled-up 


do with her! 
“Rocco and McGill had scarcely taken her away when I learned 
all about Lulu. She’s a famous little person. She’d made mil- 
lions of marks for her owner—I suppose he took her out of 
Germany merely because money’s no good there. Several vaude- 
ville managers got word that I’d bought her and came around 
with offers. I didn’t say I hadn’t, and one of ’em let the cat 
out of the bag. A big syndicate was willing to pay twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year for the rights to put Lulu on the stage.” 

“Oh, Wilbur!” The pansy eyes widened with visions of finan- 
cial possibilities; her future husband, she knew, was hard up, 
and a windfall would mean a great deal to them just now. “Wil- 
bur, you didn’t let Lulu get away—” 

“T hunted up Rocco and McGill as fast as I could. They’re 
about the blackest pair of jacks I ever met—Rocco has a couple 
of prison terms to his credit, and McGill isn’t much better. But 


I wanted that monkey, and so I found ’em ‘in a flat out in the 
Bronx—and what do you think they had Eulu doing? 
dishes!” 

“No!” 

“Sure as you’re born. 


Washing 


It seems that the German had trained 









Something small and metallic fell to the floor. The key! Kate went scrambling after it. 
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Here again Kate saw the thing she dreaded: Lulu was coming back. She came with marvelous speed. 


her to do housework and serve a dinner on the stage to a party bidding against one another, and I was just going to close for 
of people he’d invite out of the audience. She answers questions forty thousand, when I learned something about Lulu’s owners. 
in either German or English by a wonderful card system, and They were negotiating with a rival manager for thirty thousand.” 


can do a better comedy act than several humans who are drawing “But Wilbur! You've got a contract—” 

ten times the money on Broadway this minute. Well, I went “That’s the catch in it,” he admitted moodily. “I haven't. 

right at Rocco and McGill. They knew less about monkeys than I had a contract, but it disappeared-from my desk the same day 

I did—that was my strong point.” we signed. I think they bribed somebody in my office to steal 
“So you bought her back!” Kate was thrilled. it. Anyhow, Rocco, McGill and the monkey have moved away 


“I did better than that—or I thought I did. I signed them up from the Bronx; I’m out five thousand dollars; and I’ve lost 
for a three-year contract at ten thousand a: year, giving me the my chance to make a nice little income.” 


right to show her wherever I please. It was pretty expensive “Tsn’t it mean of them!” she chided. “I suppose they've 

for me, because I had to pay five thousand down, and I didn’t taken your contract and burned it up.” 

have the money.- I borrowed that much and enough more to “T don’t think so,” he replied a little hopefully. “I think 

insure Lulu’s life for a hundred thousand dollars.” they’re keeping it in case they can’t get a better offer than mine. 
“And now you'll meet: her in Cincinnati,” suggested Kate, I’ve got word through a detective agency that Rocco and McGill 

because Wilbur was growing silent again. have gone to Cincinnati—and I’m going tomorrow to get that 
“T’ll never meet her,” he groaned, and it was so like the plaint contract—if it’s still in existence.” 

of a neglected suitor that Kate fought against a rising giggle “Are you really broke, Wilbur?” she asked; and was filled. 

before the question: with sympathy for the adorable boy whom she had loved so 
“You mean they’ve stolen her?” short a time and grown to look upon as the. one permanent 
“Worse than that. You see, this whole business was a plunge thing in her hitherto frivolous career. 

with me. I took all the risks, with a chance of making fifteen “T don’t see how I had the nerve to ask you to marry me, 


or twenty thousand a year. Rocco and McGill were holding the Kate. Only last week I thought—I thought we'd be rich.” 
monkey until I could close with a manager; two or three began “Dearest boy,” she whispered as seriously as though their 
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fates depended upon something nobler than an educated ape, 
“you mustn’t talk like that. You know, if we had to, I’d go 
to work—”’ 

“You sweet goose!” 
time in the morning.” 

“Oh, well! If you’re going to begin that again—” She 
sat up straight and folded her hands. 

“Please, Kate—please! I didn’t mean it.” He grew at once 
pathetic. “I wouldn’t have you one of those bright, snappy, 
hard-boiled business girls. I wouldn’t have you change a hair 
of your head. Only—” 

“Only sometimes when I’m twenty minutes late it makes you 
so mad you could kill me,’”’ she supplied, and there was nothing 
but self-condemnation in her tone. “I know, Wilbur. And I 
don’t blame you a bit. I just can’t be punctual the way other 
people are. I’ve always hated programs. I’ve always thought 
that life was too beautiful to waste on being prompt. My idea 
of heaven is a place where people do what they want when 
they want to. And a married woman can’t have habits like that, 
can she? Think of me dawdling around in a kimono, reading 
a novel maybe, or trimming a hat, or just thinking when I ought 
to be dressed and standing on the rug to greet my husband’s 
return—” 

Wilbur grinned and laid his big palm over her helpless white 
hand as it rested on the tablecloth 

“Tell me, adorable,” he whispered, 
try hard tomorrow?” 


he smiled sadly. “You'd never be on 


“do you think you can 


“To be on time?” she asked, and her tone was almost 
frightened. 
“Yes. I'll want so to see you.” 


“Ts it dangerous, Wilbur—what you're going to do?” 

Instead of a direct reply, he said: “The train leaves at about 
half-past one. If we could meet at the station at a quarter of 
one, we could have a little lunch together. It would do me a 
lot of good.” 

“T'll be there, Wilbur,” she cried generously; and then because 
his eyes were studying her: “You believe I will, don’t you?” 

Whatever his reply would have been, it was prevented by an 
amiable fat lady who came dripping with spangles through the 
groups of after-theater gluttons around the crowded tables. 

“Oh, here you are!” said Mrs. Marlowe. “I thought of course 
you'd be in the main dining-room instead of the grill. I hope 
Kate wasn’t late again to—” 

“She’s promised to reform,” explained Wilbur. 

Mrs. Marlowe glanced knowingly from one to the other. Her 
relationship as second cousin had justified her in asking Kate to 
visit her in New York, and although the visit had not turned 
out quite as she had expected, her sentimental heart was touched. 
The meeting of Kate Trowbridge and Wilbur O’Brien hadn’t 
come about through any conscious fault on Mrs. Marlowe’s part. 
It was generally known that the boy had no money of his own, and 
had done rather poorly with his father’s importing business 
during his few years out of college. But Mrs. Marlowe was a 
great believer in love at first sight, and she had been early to 
see that spontaneous spark passing between two young souls. 

“If you can make her prompt,” she said as they were passing 
out to their taxicab, “I'll believe you can work miracles, Wilbur 
O’Brien.” 

But Wilbur O’Brien still reserved his decision. During their 
drive uptown to Mrs. Marlowe’s apartment, he was unusually 
silent, limiting himself to an occasional witticism which, to Kate’s 
morbid ears, sounded a little strained. She would have given a 
year of her aimless life to know what he was thinking. 

It was not until Mrs. Marlowe, indulgent chaperon that she 
was, had left the young couple to linger in the vestibule, that 
Kate accused him, cheek to cheek. 

“T’ll bet you're betting,” she whispered. 

“Betting on what, Katie?” 

“That I wont show up on time.” 

“Funny,” said he. “But I’m playing the other side—this time 
—betting that you will.” 


MEB:: MARLOWE occupied an apartment in one of those 
reconstructed dwelling-houses which have been turned into 
flats during New York’s era of rent profiteering. She was a 
widow, and since she spent her days as proprietress of a small 
curio store in Madison Avenue, she was away a great deal. Her 
apartment, which was small and furnished in excellent taste, was 
sufficient for her needs; her only servant was a charwoman who 
came in for two hours in the afternoon. 

The night which followed Kate Trowbridge’s téte-a-téte supper 


Late Kate 


with Wilbur O’Brien had been a restless one for her. Her lover’s 
criticisms had stung deeply. She worried a great deal about 
Wilbur. She worried about Lulu, too. So much depended upon 
the possession of that monkey. Wilbur had more than hinted 
that he couldn’t afford to get married unless the precious chim- 
panzee was restored to his management. What a foolish thing 
to tie one’s fate to—a monkey! Why hadn’t he gone in for 
something more dependable—a parrot, say, or a school of per- 
forming goldfish? .... Kate’s waking thoughts began to en- 
tangle themselves with the phantasmagoria of her dreams. ... . 
A terrible gorilla stalked in with a bowl of goldfish... . . He 
held this bowl between his toes, and the fish stood on their tails 
while they sang a quartet, nicely harmonized..... Bump! 
What was that? 

She sat up in bed, rubbing her eyes and listening. The noise 
of running feet, banging doors, jarring furniture in the apartment 
overhead, caused her to clutch at the sheets, terror-stricken. 
Then blank silence prevailed. Straining her ears through the 
darkness, she huddled under the bedclothes, listening. A distant 
automobile honked; a surface car wheezed around a curve— 
simply that and nothing more. A clock across the areaway had 
chimed five before Kate succumbed again to drowsiness and sank 
into a deep sleep. 


‘THE clock on the mantel was pointing twenty minutes to twelve 

when Kate awoke and yawned. She had always despised 
clocks, resenting their tyrannical little hands with all the arrogance 
of the born procrastinator. Half-asleep, she gazed foggily at the 
dial—then with a Smothered scream leaped out of bed. Here 
was a morning when the clock was czar, not to be disdained. 
Unused as she was to calculating the hard laws of space, Kate 
realized that from the East Eighties to the Pennsylvania Station, 
where she had promised to meet Wilbur for luncheon, was a 
long and complicated trip by subway. And to be late again— 
after what had been said last night! 

So much for her resolutions. But with Kate Trowbridge, 
dressing had always been a slow and thoughtful operation. Her 
appointment was more than an hour away, she reflected, and 
yawned again on the way to her tub. A hurried bath always 
gave her a headache; therefore health demanded that she should 
take her time. When she came back into her bedroom, she was 
offended by the behavior of that detestable little clock, which 
insisted upon five minutes after twelve. Oh, well, thought Kate, 
one can get anywhere on the subway in fifteen minutes. But 
inanimate things insisted upon hindering her progress. She had 
to change her stockings several times, and there were wrinkles in 
the skirt of her tailor-made gown. These she proceeded to re- 
move with the aid of an electric flatiron. The iron wouldn’t heat, 
and it was only after much futile experimentation that she dis- 
covered the cause—she had forgotten to turn on the switch. 

Then there was the morning mail. The janitor, who habitually 
brought Mrs. Marlowe’s letters up two flights of stairs, knocked 
at the moment when Kate had taken her hat off the peg and was 
studying its decorative possibilities. It was a fruity little hat, 
all wreathed round with woolen grapes; something Wilbur had 
said convinced her that he didn’t admire fruit on hats. Kate 
glanced at the clock—it was twenty minutes past twelve. She 
felt positively certain that she could alter the trimming in five 
minutes. She had done it often before. She had turned her 
eyes toward a pile of feather flowers on the bureau, when the 
janitor’s knock brought a frown to her brow and to her lips a 
very profane, “Oh, shucks!” 

A dirty hand, propelled by some body invisible, came through 
a crack in the door. Two letters from home! A wedding-invita- 
tion, interesting but unsurprising, occupied but an instant of her 
attention. The other envelope contained a long letter from her 
mother. Some gossip of the town, discussion of a death, two 
marriages, a birth, a divorce, occupied the first and second pages. 
P Mrs. Trowbridge wanted a great deal of shopping of a 
complicated nature... . . Then there was the usual maternal 
advice. “Kate, dear, you must have a great deal to do in New 
York, and I hope you’re learning to be prompt. Nobody will 
really want you if you’re always late to everything, and you'll 
have to learn—” 

“Shucks!” repeated Kate Trowbridge as she cast the letter 
impatiently aside and reached for her hat. 

Now, in the interruption of her plans, caused by the janitor’s 
sudden knock, Kate had laid her hat on the sill of an open 
window, and as she resumed the subject, her eyes wandered 
toward the back-yard view and were considerably offended by 
what she saw. Dust! A shimmering, sifting cascade of dust, 














By Wallace Irwin 





“Poor Wilbur!” 


intermingled with bits of paper, particles of glass and the general 
sweepings of somebody’s floor came pouring down from the apart- 
ment overhead—the very apartment whi-h had disturbed her 
sleep last night by its infernal bumping and running about. 

“Phew!” cried Kate, panic-stricken at this new turn in her 
duel with Father Time. Like the ashes of Vesuvius, blown over 
Pompeii, a layer of sweepings covered her hat, reducing it to an 
unlovely gray. Swearing vengeance on somebody’s slovenly maid, 
she sprang to the window, leaned far out and glared up at the 
open space above. 

“Look here!” 
know—” 

But her expostulations were strangled in the very stuff that 
caused them. For as she stood there, her face turned up, her 
eyes blazing fire, the curtains in the window above parted slowly, 
slowly; and a long arm bearing a dustpan poised an instant over- 
head. Then with a sort of fiendish calculation the arm turned, 
and with it the dustpan. The rest was a confusion of coughs, 
sneezes and terrible thoughts in the dust-strewn head of Kate 
Trowbridge. It wasn’t so much the atrocious insult that inflamed 


she cried. “Haven’t you sense enough to 


Kate sympathized, tempted to tell him at once. 
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“Why didn’t you break the door down?” 


her mind as quick realization of what she had actually seen in 
that instant before blindness came. 

The arm, thrust from the window above, hadn’t been human. 
It had been long and shaggy and covered with silky black hair. 
Nothing but a monkey could have an arm like that. 

The shock of that curious discovery banished all thoughts of 
time and space from the mind of little Kate Trowbridge. There 
was more curiosity than anger in her mood as she dusted her gown, 
washed her face, then shook her hat and put it on. 

In her short climb to the apartment above, Wilbur’s story of 
the missing Lulu came back to her, causing her to take what was, 
perhaps, the only prompt action of her life. Rocco and McGill 
were living overhead! The monkey was up there—she had seen 
it! A desire to be of service, as well as to sate her curiosity, 
inspired her to the recklessness of that crowded hour. 

At the noncommittal white door on the landing above, she rang 
twice. Again she rang. This time the response was as sudden 
as it was disconcerting, for the door opened violently and an 
amazing something in cap and apron stood crouching in the 
aperture. It was dwarfish, it was hairy, (Continued on page 154) 
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Living far on the 
other side of the 
globe, in New 
Guinea, Beatrice 
Grimshaw writes 
for you these cap- 
tivating tales of 
strange islands, 
mysterious Seas, 
savage people. She 
writes well because 
she knows well, at 
first hand. Here- 
with we print 
what is perhaps 
the most startling 
of all her dramatic 
and colorfulstories. 
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of the Lady Rose 


By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 


HE woman in the bow of the whaleboat asked: “What is that in the water?” 
Her voice was so low that you could scarcely hear it; like her eyes, it seemed to 
have sunk away out of ken, during seven days of shipwreck. 

Every one of the rowers swung round on his seat to look. They were Indian 
coolies, thin, dark men dressed in rags of cotton stuff. The whaleboat held twenty- 
three of them, besides the two white men and one white woman. In the two whale- 
boats that followed were nearly sixty more. The Lady Line cargo steamer, lost a 
week earlier, in twilight and clear weather, on an uncharted reef, had been taking 
coolies to the new sugar-fields of Fiji. Nobody knew how many had got away in the 
boats, because the terrified crowd, as soon as they saw the Coral Sea pouring like 
the wash of a burst reservoir into the hold, had rushed things. 

The mate had hustled the only white woman—Maud Burney, passenger to Fiji— 
into a boat that was already overloaded with screaming coolies, flung a dozen or two 
into the water, and beat them off with brass “knuckle-dusters” when they tried to 
scramble in again. Under his orders the boat had pulled away, picking up, in its 
course, a second engineer who could swim more than a little, and had rushed himself 
clear of the drowning hundreds near the ship. Two other boats had followed him 
into the dusk. What happened to the captain, the other officers, the odd hundred of 
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Sansom ordering the Pe ee 


engineer to knock her 

head in with the oar, 

ifhe couldn't reach 
her in time. 


coolies, nobody knew. It was easy to guess 
the worst, for the Lady Rose was poorly fitted 
with boats, as were most other vessels of her 
class. 

It was an ugly shipwreck, in spite of the 
calm seas that had held ever since. The 
boats were liberally watered and provisioned, 
but ninety-odd people take some feeding, and 
hunger was already peering into the faces of 
the castaways, closer every hour. Sansom, 
the mate, had steered for New Guinea, since 
that was the nearest land. Queensland, given 
good weather, was but a few days farther off: 
still, he dared not, with that barely controlled 
crowd of coolies, do anything but make for 
the very quickest landing. He and the en- 
gineer, and Maud Burney, were already be- 
ginning to doubt whether they could hold 
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out. There was not food and water enough for another two 
days, poor as the rations had been from the first. And Samarai, 
the only place where they could count on finding white people, 
was still near four days distant. 

It was natural enough that they should have seen no ships; 
the Coral Sea, even today, is empty of traffic, save that provided 
by a single line of steamers. In the days of the Lady Rose nothing 
ever went that way, except a stray schooner carrying missionaries, 
Government officials, or prospectors for gold. Sansom, and 
Taylor, the engineer, knew that somebody or other lived on Sa- 
marai Island, the little settlement off the end of New Guinea’s 
long tail. They knew where the island lay, how long it would 
take them to get there. They knew, too, that if they got any- 
where else, the natives would probably eat them as soon as look 
at them. But given the continuance of this glorious weather,— 
days of silver, slightly shaded by soft haze, blue shadows of the 


boats showing clear in 
the pearly water, faint 
airs rising now and then 
from the far heart of 
the Pacific, to stir the 
harmless, glassy swells 
on which the whaleboats 
rose and sank all day,— 
there was nothing worse 
before them, probably, 
than a little starvation. 

Sansom, standing up 
in the boat, lifted his 
telescope, and turned it 
on the faint blue shadow 
that had been noticed 
by Miss Burney. It did 
not interest him very 
much. He knew there 
were “whips of islands” 
thereabouts; but Sama- 
rai lay in another direc- 
tion, and could not be 
reached today, or tomor- 
row either. 

“As like as not that’s 
Yela,” he said. They 
had a chart with them; 
the three white people, 
by now, knew it by 
heart. 

“No good landing 
there,” said Taylor, the 
frizzle-haired engineer. 
Maud Burney gave a 
little sigh. 

Sansom kept the glass 
to his eye for rather a 
long time. By and by, 
without speaking, he 
handed it to Taylor, 
passing him a glance of 
warning as he did so. 
The young engineer 
looked, handed back the 
glass, and fell a-whis- 
tling meditatively. Maud 
Burney, in the bows, 
watched silently. She 
was not deceived by 
these men who were try- 
ing to keep things to 
themselves. She knew 
something had happened. 

The whaleboats glided 
on, to the sleepy tune of 
creaking rowlocks. Far 
away the faint blue 
island floated, seemingly 
in air. Nothing had 
changed; yet—every- 
thing was changed. 

The telescope, with its 
powerful lens, had shown to Sansom the mate and Taylor the 
engineer a little black crab-ciaw sticking up on the horizon line. 
Behind appeared another, small as a pin. Both were heading in 
the direction of the whaleboats. 

Not yet had postage stamps of Papua made the world familiar 
with the unique outline of New Guinea war-canoes; but Sansom 
and Taylor, both Pacific sailors, knew well what those black crab- 
claws represented. They were mat sails, forty feet high, at- 
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tached to treble, quadruple, sextuple long canoes, with deck- . 


houses built up on them, and a full ship’s company of man-eating 
warriors aboard. And the helpless whaleboats—because of a 
last-moment scuffle that had sent two revolvers to the bottom 
of the Coral Sea—had no arms save a single brass knuckle- 
duster. 

The first theught that came to Sansom’s mind was: “Tf only 
the old man hadn’t had a.wife, or his wife hadn’t had any 
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cousins!” For Maud Burney, passenger on a boat 
that was not supposed to carry passengers at all, was 
a cousin of Mrs. Ripley, the woman who was prob- 
ably widowed today. And Ripley, the captain, had 
in consequence signed Miss Burney on as “stewardess” 
at a shilling a month, so that he could convey her 
from Bombay to Suva, where she was going to be married to a 
sugar-plantation overseer. And if Ripley, now lost, had not done 
anything of the kind, the position, which was very bad, would 
perhaps have been a trifle better. Anyhow he, Sansom, would 
not have had the unpleasant prospect before him of being obliged 
to knock out Maud Burney’s brains with a knuckle-duster, to 
save her from worse things. Taylor, he reflected, wouldn’t have 
the nerve. Taylor was in love with her. “As if that oughtn’t 
to make him all the readier,” reflected Sansom, lifting the glass 
again. Yes, the /akatois were undoubtedly heading their way; it 
could not be long before everyone would see as much as he. The 
coolies were beginning to chatter and fidget. Well, the slight 
breeze that had been heading them would have to be made a fair 
wind of; they weren’t going to give in without a run for it. 

He shouted at the coolies in Hindustani. The men, only too 
ready, sprang to the sheets in every boat. Up went the big sails, 
creaking and straining. The steersmen pulled the tillers hard over. 
Nobody asked questions: those black crab-claws, now clearly visi- 
ble, answered all inquiries before they were made. Maud Burney, 
up in the bow, looked back as the rowers, aiding the sails, lashed 
their oars into the water and shoved the boat along. She had 
seen the distant claws; silent, she grew a little whiter under her 
shipwreck tan. Her waved brown hair, falling loose over her 
forehead, shaded her sunken eyes, which had taken on a fixed, 
frightened shine. Sansom watched the Jakatois, and held the tiller 
in his hand, getting the most from every ounce of wind. Taylor, 
devoid of occupation, cracked a foolish joke, to show that he 
was not afraid. 

No whaleboat, loaded down with people, will sail in a light 
breeze against a native canoe that barely touches the water. The 
lakatois gained. Taller they grew, wilder and stranger-looking, as 
they came near, their leaning, crablike sails all aflutter with 
streamers, the thin black figures on their decks clearly visible. 
They did not look like boats. They looked like some dark, 
hateful monsters of the deep, reaching up greedy claws. In vain 
Sansom tacked to avoid them, knowing that /akatois cannot sail 
near the wind. The only result of his maneuver was that one of 
the /akatois detached itself and got between him and the open sea. 
The light breeze shifted; now it was clear in favor of the lakatois, 
and they bore down, driving the hapless whaleboats in front of 
them toward a low green island that had heaved itself out of the 
deep, unnoticed at first by the straining rowers in the boats. 

“They're shoving us to that island,” panted Taylor, who had 
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taken an oar from 
an exhausted 
coolie. Sansom 
nodded; his dark, 
clear-cut face ex- 
pressed no emo- 
tion. Maud Bur- 
ney, undergoing 
wave after wave 
of helpless terror, 
stared at him and marveled, with so much of her mind as re- 
mained unsubmerged, how he could look like that. Taylor was 
grimacing oddly, with his teeth set and lips apart, as he drove 
his oar. The sun had come out clear; the heat was terrible. 

To the very last they struggled—right into the embrace of the 
wide bay whither the Jakatois, scientifically driven, shepherded 
them in the end. There was no use going on, but they could not 
sit stilt and wait to be killed. The canoes were close on them 
when the coolies, giving up, began to drop their oars and raise 
piteous screams. Scores of brown naked savages, clotted like 
flies on the /akatois, yelled back in answer. They were all ashake 
with anklets, armlets, headbands of leaves and feathers. Their 
fierce brute eyes were ringed around with soot; there were red 
streaks on their faces. Bunches of spears lay ready at their feet; 
many of them carried heavy steéne-headed clubs. They were mad 
with the splendor of their capture and the joy of the chase. As 
the whaleboats, still carrying way, grounded suddenly on a patch 





































»f shallow, and keeled over helpless, the men on the y 224 o 
akatois, raising a howl of joy, began jumping out in Llp. <7 VZf77 
lozens. IZ fA Mt 

“This is the end,” thought Sansom. His fingers, Z -) 


hidden in his pocket, closed over the knuckle-duster. 
It should be first for the girl; lucky he had a power- 
ful punch. .... 
On the lakatois, something was happening. A tall NB 
man, crowned with a halo of big feathers, had sprung Sg 
forward, and was, so far as Sansom could make out, — 
trying to stop his followers from attacking the boats. _——= 


He pointed to certain heaps of tied-up parcels on the —_ 
y decks of the Jakatois, and yelled a long, earnest BEE 
speech. The other savages appeared to listen. One BEA, 
of them replied. “Bo 4 
There was a halt of indecision. Above, in the sky 44 / 7 {WW 


that was pale with midday heat, two sea-hawks, with 
wings of bronzy gold, hovered and planed, undisturbed 
by the confusion in the shallows of the bay. The 
waves broke softly, cotton white, on a long, quiet 
>, beach. Sandpipers, some way off, sought their meat 
, among weed and broken coral. 
The noise broke out again, fiercer than ever. One 
lakatoi crew defied the feathered leader, with wild 
gestures of anger; the others seemed to uphold him. ’ 










\ Through all, the miserable coolies kept up a 
yy constant chattering wail, like monkeys treed 
by a leopard. 

“Hold your rotten row,” shouted Sansom. 
“Take an oar apiece and fight. I'll smash your 
\ faces if you don’t.” 

A few of the Indians obeyed him, without 
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A It was scarce a moment be- 
J fore his young men, com- 
ing close behind, were flung 
back upon each other by a 
force they didn’t understand. 






spirit. The rest went on crying. Taylor had already 
armed himself with the big whaleboat oar he had been 
pulling when they grounded; he looked white but de- 
termined. Maud Burney, as if in a hideous nightmare, 
a dream that was sure to break by and by, heard, with- 


s re- out emotion, Sansom ordering the engineer to knock her head 
> wns in with the loom of the oar, if he couldn’t reach her in time, 
drove and the nigs began to get funny. She did not believe anything 
that was happening, although her throat believed it all; her 

f the throat was choking and threatening to make her seasick. .. . . 
erded What was it? Were they killing the boatload of coolies? 
d not If not, why did the men yell so? She couldn’t see—there was 
them a crowd between. .... Oh—they were towing off the boat. 
raise They were drawing it into deep water, and tying it to a 
| like lakatoi. Now they were at another boat; a score or two of the 
shake painted, plumed brown devils were dragging it out. With a 
Their long cable of bamboo, they tied it to the second lakatoi. They 
e red did not know how to lower the sails; they cut them down. 
feet ; Into deep water they went, drawing the two whaleboats with 
» mad them. Only the mate’s boat was left, keeled over on the shoal. 
As Unbelievable things happened then. Two or three of the 


patch savages, ordered by the tall chief, (Continued on page 146) 
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ackcloth and ¢ \carlet 


By GEORGE GIBBS 





The nation’s eves are fo- 
cused on Washington. No 
novel, therefore, could be 
more timely than this—con- 
cerned, as it is, with the 
efforts of a young Western 
Congressman to prevent the 
stealing of public lands for 
private exploitation. Mr. 
Gibbs is, moreover, from long 
residence in Washington, 
familiar both with govern- 
mental procedure and with 
the tendencies of “society” 
there that so often con- 
tribute to the glorification 
or destruction of the 
people’s representatives. 


The Story So Far: 


“TT isn't Polly’s baby,” said Joan to 

Georgia Curtis, the gossiping inquisi- 
tor who had put her on the rack, “but 
mine—my baby. I hope you under- 
stand.” 

Life was never the same again to Joan 
Freeman after that speech of hers, uttered 
in desperate defense of her sister; doors 
would now be closed to her. Indeed, life 
had never been the same since, nearly a 
year ago, foolish, impulsive little Polly had 
come to her with her confession and her dire 
dilemma. 

They had been on a summer trip to the Cana- 
dian Rockies, two wealthy orphans unchaperoned; 
and Joan had been unwise enough to make a sep- 
arate journey for a few days, leaving feather- 
headed little Polly to her own devices—which had 
included a reckless clandestine flirtation, under an 
assumed name, with a handsome guide named 
Steve, who did not in the least understand the 
girl. Steve, indeed, had been honest enough: after 
the affair had—gone too far, he had expected to 
marry “Ruth Shirley,” as he knew her, at once. 
But she had shrunk from the complications of 
such a step—of introducing the awkward West- 
erner to her smart set in New York; and she had left Lake 
Louise abruptly, leaving no address. 

Sometime afterward, in New York, Polly was driven to confess 
it all to Joan; and the older sister had at once gone to Lake 
Louise to find Steve—Polly hadn’t even known his last name. 
But Steve, when he learned of “Ruth Shirley’s” disappearance, 






“The Syndicate,” said Ed- 
wards, “must be sure of their 
ability to put over one of the 
worst land-grabbing schemes 
ever before the Committee.” 


Illustrated by the Author 





Polly. And so now, also, 
when Joan confronted 
Georgia in Paris, her 
protective passion for 
her younger sister drove 
her to claim the child as her own. 


No, life would never 








had also vanished. be the same again for Joan Freeman; doors would be closed to tl 

Joan had taken her sister to France then, to an obscure hamlet her... . . he 
where Polly’s baby, a boy, was born. But her recovery was slow; Presently Polly grew better, but her character was not changed F; 
and when inquisitive Georgia Curtis passed by on a motor trip She evinced no affection for her son—consented, indeed, to Joan’s ric 
and recognized Joan as she wheeled the child by the roadside, sacrifice. And soon, keeping her secret, she married one Joe on 
Joan did not dare risk the shock of reporting the mischance to Drake. tin 
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Joan took the boy as her own and remained in France till 
he was two; then, assuming the name of “Mrs. Freeman,” she 
removed to Washington, and lived in seclusion there for some 
years—until one fateful day Jack all but drowned himself purs* 
ing tadpoles in Rock Creek and was rescued by Bob Hastin, 
who with his employer, young Congressman Stephen Edwards, 
happened riding by. $ ‘ 

Edwards called upon Joan; ‘but though she liked him, and Jack 
adored him, she didn’t encourage his visits. For he would soon 
discover her status: there was ho Mr. Freeman, and she was not 
received in Washington society. Yet Joan was deeply troubled 
when disclosure threatened—in odd fashion. Edwards was leading 
the fight of the conservation group against a powerful New York 
syndicate seeking to acquire certain timber reserves; the Curtises 
were at the head of that syndicate; and Georgia, apparently de- 
sirous of knowing their enemy better, had invited Edwards to 
dinner. 

That dinner was an ordeal to Edwards, for after it Curtis 





tried to influence him to support his iniquitous land-grabbing bill. 


The Westerner refused unequivocally. And as he was leaving, 
he heard Georgia Curtis repeating the accepted gossip about Joan 
Freeman to a group of women. .... Joan too was having her 
troubles, for Polly had written her that she had broken with her 
worthless husband, was ill and needed money. (The story con- 
tinues in detail: ) 


‘T HE unwritten code of morals, tested by some centuries of 
experience, deals less fairly with women than with men, perhaps 
upon the theory that they are spiritually superior and half divine. 
Whatever its defects, the employment of this code by most of 
the races and peoples of the earth makes it at once a universal 
principle. 

It was in some such terms as these that Stephen Edwards, 
rising late after a long night of work, considered the unfortunate 
position of his friend Joan Freeman. In the days of his youth 
and young manhood, among a people of simple motives and 
primitive instincts, it had not been difficult for him to divide 
women into two classes, and to draw a line between them. But 
as he had made progress up the social scale, he had discovered 
in the women that he met distracting subtleties of half-vice and 
half-virtue which gave his opinion less assurance. 

He had been wary of women for years—since the affair of 
Ruth Shirley. It was she who had demonstrated to him the 
curious fact that a woman might seem to be one thing and yet 
be another. She had 
done him an injury, a 
greater one than she had 
done herself, for she had 
for a time destroyed his 
faith in all women. He 
had fled in a fury from 
the Northern mountains 
to the back-trails; he 
had lived for weeks 
- away from human be- 
ings while he tried to 
regain the mental poise 
that this wild young 
creature had broken. A 
quick, mad infatuation 
had passed away in the 
calm deep solitudes that 
he had found, and after 
a while Ruth Shirley be- 
came a vague, impal- 
pable figure and finally 
lost all form and sub- 
stance. 

The passing years 
back in the States had 
given him wealth, by 
means of which he had 
gained knowledge and 
wisdom of men and their 
motives, but he had 
found it better to de- 
pend upon his instincts, 
for his judgments of 
women. And from the 
beginning, before he had 
learned Joan Freeman’s 
history, he had had none 
of the natural impulses 
to self-defense which 
young and pretty women 
had usually inspired. 

A comparison between 
Ruth Shirley and Joan 
Freeman was inevitable; 
one of them, he thought 
with bitter self-recrim- 
ination, had erred rather 
madly, choosing dishon- 
orable flight that she 
might perhaps err an- 
other day; the other had 
faced the consequences 
of her error and done 
her penance with cour- 
age through bitter hu- 
miliation. Ruth Shirley was alive somewhere—pretty, careless, 
happy, forgetful, perhaps in good repute; while Joan Freeman, a 
creature of fine nobility, was rejected and despised. The details 
of her story did not seem to matter a great deal to Edwards. 
He did not care to know them. But it seemed to him that 
the greatness of her sacrifice must be the measure of a noble 
passion. 
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Ruth Shirley had goge unscathed—he too, except for. scars 
of wounds long healed; while Joan, his friend, still suffered, 
pleading with him that she had no defense against the world, and 
declining to let him be her champion. 

Edwards got up from his chair by the fire and walked to the 
window, smiling ironically. Morals! Where was the value of a 
social code that indicted a woman like Joan and let another 
woman, less honorable, go free? And yet Joan had endured the 
world’s indictment and would continue to endure it. 

But not alone—he would help her. He was hers if she would 
have him. He wanted her for a mate, and she needed him to 
help her along the trail, safe from the catlike creatures that 
threatened her contentment. 

He turned from the window with an air of decision and rolled a 
cigarette, while he contemplated with a narrowed gaze the people 
moving in the park below. There were childzen, one a boy in 
a blue reefer and sailor-hat, who reminded him of Jack. But 
this was a quieter boy, who instead of swinging a rope, clung 
timidly to the fingers of a nurse. Not so, Jack! He was a 
finer young animal, full of the lust of life. 

There was upon the top bookshelf a pasteboard box already 
opened, and with a look of satisfaction Edwards took from it a 
diminutive pair of “chaps,” ornamented with shining silver but- 
tons. These he extended at arm’s-length before him, chuckling. 
Then he took up the small Cattle King hat which had come in 
the same package, perching it on the top of his head and grinning 
at his reflection in the mirror. Tomorrow was Jack’s birthday, 
and these gifts were a part of the accouterments to go with the 
new pony. They would all three ride together henceforth, if Joan 
would have it so. 

Edwards restored the chaps and hat to their box and carefully 
fastened the string. The time for his proposal to Joan was not 
yet. He had her confidence, her iriendship and loyalty—a good 
beginning, but how far from the love he needed he did not know. 
He would wait. He had long ago learned how to do that. 


Chapter Seventeen 


AS Ransom and Edwards had expected, all was not to be plain 

sailing in the House Committee on Public Lands with refer- 
ence to the bill introduced by Congressman Newett. For Ransom 
had discovered that a combination of doubtful Republicans on 
the Committee with the minority Democrats would probably de- 
feat his intention to have the bill “killed” in committee. Ransom 
and Edwards had talked to these members of their own party, but 
it was evident that Newett had spoken first, for they steadily 
refused to commit themselves, preferring to await the hearing 
and the meeting of the Committee. 

At last, finding delay unprofitable, Ransom called a hearing on 
the Verde River Syndicate bill, as it was called, to which Mr. 
Curtis and his attorney Hamilton Benham, of New York, were 
invited. When the hearing began, the crowd in Room 347 of the 
House Office Building required the use of all the extra chairs in 
the two offices, and people were standing in the doorways. Of the 
twenty-two members of the Committee on Public Lands, seven- 
teen sat around the huge green baize table. Only one of the 
Democrats was missing, but a number of Republicans, upon 
whom Ransom was relying, had sent excuses explaining the neces- 
sity for their absence. 

Calling the meeting to order, Ransom briefly explained its pur- 
pose and then asked the clerk of the Committee to read the bill. 
At the conclusion of the reading, Congressman Newett spoke 
briefly, claiming the authorship of the bill, and reciting the ad- 
vantages to the Government in disposing at a fair price of parts 
of the public domain which had no great value. Mr. Edwards 
rather aggressively challenged this statement, but was asked by 
Mr. Ransom to yield the floor to Mr. Benham, the spokesman 
for the syndicate. 

Hamilton Benham was a well-known corporation lawyer of 
New York, a large man with a round voice and an air of fa- 
miliarity with public gatherings. He dwelt at length upon the 
dubious nature of the venture upon which his clients proposed 
to embark, the expenditure of several hundred thousands of dol- 
lars, the return of which seemed highly improbable within a great 
many years. There were traces, he said—just traces—of valuable 
minerals at various places in the tracts desired; there was an 
irrigation project once contemplated by the Government, but 
abandoned as impossible; a possible water-power site for the 
furnishing of electricity to distant towns—all ventures highly 
speculative, the success of which would depend upon the willing- 
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ness of his clients to spend three or four. times the purchase-price 
in development. This, however, it seemed, they were willing to 
do at once, if Congress gave favorable consideration to their 
offers. He made a strong appeal to the Western members of the 
Committee, to permit this barren, useless and in parts. desert and 
arid district to be opened and developed. 

It-was a fine use for surplus Eastern capital, to share with the 
great West the results of Eastern prudence and sagacity and make 
the soil and rock to yield their secrets, the wasted streams to 
be diverted so that they would make the arid desert to blossom, 
or to furnish power to distant towns, giving employment to 
thousands. 

It was a liberal offer, he said, a munificent offer partaking of 
the nature of a benefaction, made by a group of men interested 
in the development and progress of the great West, a group of 
men powerful in the counsels of the nation, whose names stood 
for honesty, uprightness and fair dealing. 


\V HEN he had seated himself, Edwards rose, a sheaf of 

papers before him on the table. He began easily, his con- 
versational tone at marked variance to the finished periods and 
figurative language of the previous speaker. 

“T don’t propose to take a great deal of time, Mr. Chairman— 
no more than necessary to place some actual facts and figures 
before the Committee. I have here a report on the possibilities 
of these lands made during the summer by special agents and 
engineers. The figures speak for themselves. Carefully briefed, 
they are as follows—” 

And reading slowly, that the facts might have due weight, he 
read parts of the reports on the lands under consideration, show- 
ing the value of each tract undeveloped, and then followed with 
a detailed report of the various experts of the Department of the 
Interior upon the value of the timber and of the land when 
reclaimed by irrigation. 

“Mr. Benham has stated that this irrigation project in Colorado 
was abandoned by the Government as unfeasible—a statement 
that I take leave to deny. The project was abandoned tempo- 
rarily on account of the war, and I have the authority of the 
Secretary of the Interior for the statement that the Reclamation 
Service proposes at an early date to resume the engineering work 
necessary to its completion. Mr. Benham and Mr. Newett have 
both given you the impression that this Verde River Syndicate 
is a charitable organization so devoted to the Government that 
it proposes to give several hundred thousand dollars for public 
lands that have no value whatever. 

“In order to make this matter clearer, I will ask the Chairman 
of this Committee to call upon Mr. Charles Curry, a mining 
expert, of Denver, Colorado, who has made a careful examina- 
tion of the possible mineral resources of the lands in question.” 

Curry was Ransom’s trump card, and as Edwards played it, 
there was a slight stir among the sponsors for the bill and the 
representatives of the Verde River Syndicate; for Curry, though 
uncomformable in dress and manner, had a high reputation 
throughout the West as a geologist and mining expert. He was, 
moreover, a man no one, not. even Albright, could buy. Curry 
took from his pocket a single sheet of paper, and read down the 
page of short paragraphs, each a brief of a persoral investigation, 
each ending with a sum of money representing conservative valua- 
tions. The total at the bottom of the page was several millions 
of dollars. 

In the hush that followed his terse recapitulation of his sum- 
mer’s work, both Edwards and Benham quickly rose. But Ed- 
wards was recognized. 


‘“T’HERE is no need for oratory in this Committee,” he said, 
“with such figures as these before you. Every man who 

has anything to do with minerals or mining is familiar with the 
name of Charles Curry. I’ve shown you that the value of the 
timber and water on these lands is worth more than the amount 
stated in this bill. And now on top of that you have Mr. Curry’s 
opinion as to the value of the minerals. The facts speak for 
themselves. I am opposed to a favorable report on this bill. 
The reasons are obvious. If the bill is so amended that the 
Government leases the property to the Verde River Syndicate 
with a proper royalty arrangement, I will be glad to reconsider—”’ 

“Mr. Chairman!” Benham had risen again, and Ransom nodded. 

“Will you permit me to ask Mr. Curry to answer a few 
questions?” 

“Tf Mr. Edwards yields.” 

Edwards sat down, and Benham addressed himself to Curry. 

“T am not familiar, Mr. Curry, with the technical terms of 
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By George Gibbs 


“But you must do something Joan—or he must. 


your profession, but it is a well-known fact that surface indica- 
tions are not always to be relied on. Is not this true?” 

“Tt is.” 

“And if your judgment in such matters was infallible, you 
would probably be the richest man in the world. That is true 
also, is it not?” 

“No man’s judgment is infallible,” said Curry testily. “But my 
opinion is as valuable as the next man’s, as good as that of the 
man who told you to get this property if you could.” 

A ripple of amusement went around the table. 

“But these are only opinions, after all, aren’t they?” 

“Yes, just opinions of two experts. But as they’re precisely the 
same on this subject, they ought to be worth considering.” 

Another laugh, in which Benham joined. 

“Well, Mr. Curry, I don’t deny that we have looked the ground 
over carefully, and that we hope to make this property pay. But 
you wont deny that there’s a risk in all mining operations as 
well as tremendous expense.” 

“Oh, that’s true enough.” 

“And that even the best of prospects sometimes end in nothing.” 

“Of course.” 


What, God knows—but something.” 


“Weill, that’s what I wanted to bring out, before the Committee 
—the risk, the uncertainty, the expense. That’s all, Mr. Curry.” 

He seemed to relinquish the witness with relief, and turned to 
the Chairman. 

“All that my clients want is the opportunity to take that risk. 
If the prospects that they have found should not pan out well, 
they will lose a lot of money. The Government loses nothing. 
If the prospects are successful, they must be very successful to 
overcome the great expense involved. It is merely a gamble. 
My clients believe it to be a good gamble. But the alternative 
which my young friend”—here he glanced at Edwards—“has sug- 
gested is not to be thought of. I don’t want to cast any asper- 
sions in these sacred precincts, but if any of you gentlemen have 
ever had any dealings with the Government, you know the diffi- 
culties that are constantly presented. My clients cannot be sub- 
jected to those difficulties. I think they would rather pay a little 
more—not much, but a little—to have the freedom of action that 
their enterprise requires. I beg that you gentlemen will consider 
all of my remarks as made ineperfect good faith, that you will 
also consider the high reputations of the gentlemen who are in- 
terested in the Verde River Syndicate. These names have not 
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been made public, but I hand you the list so that you may under- 
stand that they are fully capable of carrying out their obligations. 
The list is headed by James K. Curtis of New York, John 
Albright of Denver, George Dodson, the Chairman of the Re- 
publican Committee of New York Stafe, Harrison Withridge and 
others. I am willing to leave our case in your hands, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

“Have you anything further to say, Mr. Edwards?” asked 
Ransom. 

“Yes sir, just this,” said Edwards hotly, “—that no argument 
advanced here this afternoon has changed my opinion that the 
men who compose the Verde River Syndicate must be very sure 
of their ability to put over one of the worst land-grabbing schemes 
that has ever come before the Public Lands Committee.” 

Curtis and Benham made no reply. They could afford to be 
good-natured, for they already had assurances from a majority 
of the members of the Committee that their votes for a favorable 
report on the Verde River bill would be in the affirmative. Newett 
and Dodson had done excellent work. Two weeks later, by a 
vote of ten to eight, the bill, slightly amended, was reported with 
favorable recommendations to the House. 


RANSOM, old campaigner and political wheel-horse, took the 
result of the vote calmly, but this defeat in the Committee 
was like the sting of a whiplash to Edwards. He had known that 
Newett possessed influence with the New York delegation, and 
that several terms in Congress had given him a large acquaintance 
which he used to advantage; but he had not believed that Blakely, 
Jones and Duffield could have been so easily brought under in- 
fluence. It was the more difficult to understand, because the 
disposition of the members of the House had in recent years been 
unfavorable to the lobby. But there was power here that had 
been underestimated, and he knew that he would need all of his 
own resourcefulness to prevent the passage of the bill by the 
House. It was unfortunate, too, that the favorable report would 
give the bill a better standing in the Senate Committee, upon 
which the Curtis influence could now be expected to bear heavily. 

So it was that Ransom’s air of composure on the day follow- 
ing their defeat subtly irritated him. It seemed that with all of 
his experience and his political affiliations in the party, Ransom 
should have had more weight with the Republicans who had voted 
for the bill. There was no doubt in Edwards’ own mind as to the 
merits of the case, and he had no regrets for his use of plain 
words at the hearing. It was a land-steal without a saving fea- 
ture, and he repeated this opinion with some warmth to his 
companion. 

Ransom closed his eyes, a habit when puzzled, and frowned 
so that his white forehead was distorted with wrinkles. 

“All right, Edwards,” he replied. ‘We're quite in agreement 
on that, but getting angry because Dodson has more influence 
than we have with this particular group isn’t going to get us any- 
where. Don’t forget that many bills emerge from committees 
that never reach a vote in the House. Don’t forget that we have 
behind us a great deal of strength that the Newett crowd knows 
nothing of, but strength that we’ve got to use with discretion. 
This fight isn’t lost yet,” he finished grimly. “It’s only begun. 
But there’s a lot.of work cut out for us to do—a lot of work.” 

“Work that we might have saved ourselves if that bill had 
been scotched right here.” 

“Possibly. But that crowd would never have been satisfied to 
let the matter die. There are other committees, Edwards.” 

“Well, what are we going to do about it?” 

“We've got to prevent the bill from coming up in the House 
for consideration.” 

“How?” 

“By proper representations to the Committee on Rules. The 
leaders of that committee are not amenable to outside influences, 
especially the chairman, Camp, who is a friend of mine. I shall 
take Camp into confidence, telling him the reason why the Presi- 
dent is anxious to keep the matter quiet. I think he will see 
the point.” 

“And then?” 

“He will keep it off the calendar at my request—at least until 
we are sure that we are strong enough on the floor of the House 
to defeat it.” 

“Do you think that can be managed?” 

“Yes. Camp is too big a man to be moved by Newett or even 
Dodson. He will do what I ask.” 

“And in the meanwhile, we'll have to muster forces. 
But we’ve no time to spare.” 

“Tl see Camp this afternoon.” 


All right. 
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Chapter Eighteen 
WEEKS passed, in which Ransom and Edwards, giving up 
all other work that could be neglected, devoted themselves 
assiduously to a quiet campaign against the Verde River Syndicate 
bill. The use of the President’s name in influencing the great 
mass of Republican members was prohibited, but through the 
President, the Republican floor leaders were informed of his 
opinions and wishes, and they agreed to pass the word quietly 
among the more influential men, pledging them to silence. Ran- 
som was not in robust health and could not be depended on for 
great exertions, but day after day Edwards spent his time visit- 
ing the rooms of members in the Office Building, and in the 
evenings visited other members at their homes. 

It was not long before he discovered that the opposition was 
prepared to use any means in its power to get the votes needed 
and to discredit Edwards among his fellow-members. He first 
learned of this from a Southern Democrat with whom he was on 
excellent terms—who reported that all kinds of scandalous stories 
were being circulated about Edwards’ political and personal career 
in his own State, old campaign lies that had been used by his 
enemies in his fight for the Legislature: One was an old story 
of Jim Dawson’s that Edwards had once belonged to a gang of 
cattle-rustlers down on the Texas border, a lie manufactured out 
of whole cloth and afterward denied by Jim Dawson when 
the smoke of their political battle had drifted away. Another 
story was that Edwards, secretly learning of their value, had 
bought the oil-lands that had made him a rich man, from a poor 
widow of a soldier, for a trifling sum; this was also a plain lie, 
for the owners of the Texas lands ‘that Edwards had bought 
were wealthy people of Galveston. Edwards laughed when these 
stories were repeated to him, and knowing that they came from 
Albright only worked the harder to gain new voters against the 
Verde River bill. 

But there was another story of quite a different character 
which showed him how far his adversaries were willing to go, 
and how desperate they were to undermine his influence and his 
leadership in opposition to their bill. He heard this story from 
Ransom himself, one night when they were alone in the Chair- 
man’s private office. 

“T think I ought to tell you, Edwards,” said Ransom 

Some undernote in his voice made Edwards turn curiously. 

“Do you know a lady named Freeman—Mrs. Joan Freeman?” 
asked Ransom. 

Edwards straightened, rigid and just a shade paler. “Yes, I 
know Mrs. Freeman,” he replied quietly. “I respect her very 
highly, sir.” 

Ransom took in his attitude with a quick glance. 

“Now, don’t get angry, Edwards—though God knows, if she’s 
a friend of yours, you’ve every right to be.” 

Edwards did not move, but his tone was a trifle husky as he 
replied. ‘Tell me the story, Mr. Ransom,” he said again quietly 

“It’s just plain slander, of course—probably actionable if you 
can trace it to its source. That your attentions to Mrs. Freeman 
are the talk of Washington—that she is a woman of loose morals, 
and not accepted in society, that she has a child, though she has 
never been married.” 


ANSOM said no more, for Edwards had risen, his jaws 
clamped, his face twisting unpleasantly. 
“They say that, do they?” he muttered. “They say that!” He 


paced the length of the room and turned, his eyes blazing. “By 
God, it’s too much! Who told you this, sir?” 
“T wont tell you that,” said Ransom coolly. “I don’t know 


this lady. I thought from the other stories that she was probably 
a myth. But if she’s really a friend of yours, and a decent re- 
spectable woman, it’s the rottenest kind of a business I’ve ever 
had anything to do with. But I had to tell you. You had every 
right to know.” 

Edwards made no reply. He stood by the window, his head 
bent, his long body tense as a bowstring. At last he spoke, but 
with a grinding effort of locution. 

“Tt’s a lie—a damned lie.” He gasped and finished huskily: 
“She’s a—a friend of mine—the finest woman I’ve ever known.” 

Ransom rose and with the privilege of his years and his friend- 
ship, put his hand on Edwards’ shoulder gently. 

“I’m sorry I had to tell you—sorrier now that I know how 
deeply you feel this slander upon a friend of yours. It’s cruel, 
but it’s stupid too, as most cruelty is. It will hurt your career, 
of course—if people believe it; but the damage from a lie 
is never permanent. And there’s an (Continued on page 172) 
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“Well, Frank? What's 
the matter? Are you 
afraid of the dark?” 


rians 


Illustrated by 
W.B. King 


Mr. Benét holds that 
the world is a pretty de- 
cent place; and his stories 
in these pages have been 
gay and lively chronicles 
of gay and lively young 
people, like himself. “I’ve 
just finished a story,” he 
said recently, “that I 
know you wont care to 
publish, for it’s not my 
usual sort.’ However, 
es the editors of the maga- 
zine were permitted to 
read it. It was taken 
instantly, and here it ts. 


ON 


By 


STEPHEN 


ERTAIN stories have a way of repeating themselves: the 

transfer of Naboth’s vineyard turns up in the real-estate 
columns; the ~ steel-and-concrete walls of a modern Jericho 
crumble at the blast of the strong man’s trumpet; a businesslike 
Jacob in a battered derby tricks a hungry Esau into signing away 
his rightful inheritance on the dotted line. Life may have more 
possible permutations than a hand of cards, but certain combina- 
tions recur—only sometimes the sleight of circumstance provides 
a new and unexpected ending to an ancient gambit. It was so 
with David Davenant and Frances Jerome. 

David, king over Israel, was a strong, cunning, diverse man. 
So was David Davenant—and a’ little king in the New York of 
his day, as well. As for Frances—no, the sumptuous beauty of 
Bathsheba, pale and burning, was hardly hers, though she was 
beautiful. She was kind, forgiving and gentle, with cool hands 
and a delicate gayety when she was pleased—the kind of woman 
life seems to delight in forcing into traps that would break the 
strong. 

Everybody expected her to marry badly—for she had what 
people considered a terrible weakness for-taking care of crippled 
things. So everybody was disappointed—most favorably, of 
course—when she married Dicky Jerome. 

Dicky was your fortunate youth, par excellence—you know the 
school legend—the life of the party, the man who can arrive 
as late as he pleases, anywhere, and always be more than for- 
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given. He was handsome in his youth, without a trace of slickness 
—the pleasantest of company—dogs adored him—success came 
rubbing against his legs like an affectionate cat. Life had no 
corners for him, as it had for David Davenant. Why he ever 
picked out Frances—but he did, to the temporary discomfiture 
of the prophets, who had to fall’ back upon the comment that 
poor Frances sometimes seemed a little dazed with her own good 
fortune. They had been married three years, and had a son who 
looked absurdly like Dicky from the first—that Dicky’s first 
child should be a son was as much to be expected as that it 
should be spoken of as Dicky’s son—and everybody knew how 
well Dicky was doing with D. Davenant and Co.—when David 
Davenant came to the Jeromes’ for dinner one night. 

His coming was not quite as much of an individual triumph 
for Dicky’s luck, as it sounds. After all—David Davenant had 
known Frances’ father—and David was famous for keeping 
rather uncanny track of the private affairs of his brilliant young 
men. But for all that, Frances must have been rather excited 
about that evening. As for Dicky, who never was nervous—the 
evening must have made him believe more firmly than ever in 
his peculiar star. 

You can see Frances, shy and anxious—a gentle kitten being 
modestly polite to a king, whenever opportunity offered, which was 
seldom, for Dicky carried the brunt of the conversation with his 
usual aplomb. And David—looking at Frances—and looking again! 
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Persecution tightened its net, 
and David appeared anew, 
passing in an automobile 
as Shirley and Frank were 
walking a country road. 


What could it have been in 
Frances that stirred such in- 
tense and ruthless purpose in 
the heart of a dour, self-suffi- 
cient man some twenty years 
older than herself? A gaunt 
lion, staring enchanted at a 
spray of spring cherry-blos- 
soms—a cold king, stung to the 
soul by beauty demure as a 
child’s, unconscious as a child’s. 
But it happened—and Frances, 
I think, did not even know it 
was happening, in spite of 
what people said later. The 
king came to dinner oftener 
the other brilliant young men 
began to watch Dicky with 
wary eyes. One wonders if 
David of Israel ever went to 
dinner at the Uriahs’—and if 
the captains of his host were 
envious and said that Uriah 
had all the luck. 

Modern kings manage these 
affairs a little less crudely, per- 
haps, than their forebears did. 
The blue envelope has sup- 
planted the _ executioner’s 
sword. So David did not set 
Dicky in the forefront of the 


battle and bid his companions 


retire from him that he might 
die. Instead he raised Dicky’s 
salary and sent him on a trip 
of investigation to Cholopan. 
White women with young 
children do not go to Cholopan 
if they want to live—or did 
not, then; and even the strict- 
est-living of white men used to 
come back shaken. As for the 
other white men, they did not 
last long. Dicky did not last 
long. 

A year and a half after his 
death, Frances married David 
Davenant. Then the whispers 
began. The kindest said that 
he must have terrified her into 
it, and told tales of the im- 
placable, bearish strength that 
had always got him the thing 
he desired. Or else, that of 
course it was for the child, 
poor thing, and they pitied 
her. Indeed, Dicky’s death 
had left her in actual poverty; it is really astonishing how much 
it costs for even the most fortunate of pleasant young men to 
maintain a home in a properly agreeable way. As for what the 
more malicious agreed about the whole affair—but why bother 
with them? The one point on which all were agreed was that 
Frances certainly had no right to seem at all happy in her second 
marriage. And she did seem—not unhappy at least—at first. 

David must have reckoned that a king could crush such 
gossip like a snapping little animal under his heel, by mere 
strength. But gossip is fog that comes seeping in through 
the tiny cracks of existence—seeping in and in, no matter how 
firmly one tries to stuff the cracks. 

As it was, he broke one twenty-year friendship in the first 
months of his marriage—when Rufus Malone, who feared neither 
God nor David, greeted him one day with: ‘Well, David—and 
how is the fair Bathsheba today?” David turned on his heel 


and never spoke to the man again. The incident made more 
gossip—and after that, David may have thought, with some 
wisdom, that the best thing to do was to wait and let the gossip 
wear out with time. But Frances wore out first. 

She died four years after her second marriage—taking leave 
of life as gently and civilly as she had always taken leave of her 
friends. And the friends who had thought her first apparent 
happiness unseemly were satisfied, for when she died, she had 
certainly not been what the world calls happy for a long time 
The gossip had reached her and touched her—and some natures 
cannot endure a lifelong warfare with fog. Toward the last, I 
think, she lived wholly for her boy—but she must have trusted 
David, or she could not have borne it to leave the boy alone 
with him. He was seven or so when she died—a handsome, 
charming child, a little delicate, with his father’s graces of 
manner. 





So Frances’ story ended—and the prophets of her world were 
satisfied—for their prophecies had been fulfilled at last. 

As for David, who had grimly adored her and loaded her docile 
fragility with gifts so properly kingly they weighed her down 
like golden armor—no one knew if or what he suffered, or with 
what private agony of iron tears he tried to buy off Death. 
Kings have no time for long grief, and he went on—only some- 
thing seemed to shut up in his mind with a click of steel. If 
he had been grim before, he was grimmer now—the rare, odd, 
awkward tenderness he had sometimes shown with Frances, the 
strange occasional attempts at light-heartedness, as at the playing 
of an unaccustomed game—these disappeared. His hair whitened; 
he grew leaner—but his mind retained the relentless precision 
of a strong machine—and D. Davenant and Co. prospered till 
few competitors dared stand in its shadow. 

After a while men began to say jokingly that he would never 


die—unless, they added, half-believing it, 
the Devil flew away with him. For even 
after Frances’ death, he displayed no 
slightest sign of repentance for what he 
had done—though, by now, his story, and 
Frances’, and Dicky Jerome’s, had well 
nigh taken on the proportions of a legend 
—and people called him “King David,” 
under their breath. 

Then, as the boy grew up, there began 
to be talk about “King David” and 
“Uriah’s son.” 


PRANK JEROME’S first real memory 

of his stepfather was one of fear. A 
gaunt figure stalking about the tiny apart- 
ment where Frances had gone to live 
after Dicky’s death—a figure so tall and 
strange and with such a frightening air 
of power about it that Frank always felt 
that he and his mother and the apartment 
lived only on sufferance in its presence 
—that, if it wished, it could stamp with 
its foot like a lanky master-magician and 
crumple the neat little rooms to pieces 
like a house of cards. A gaunt face com- 
ing close to him, the eyes staring at him 
unblinkingly, seeming to count and judge 
every childish mistake without mercy or 
comprehension—knotty, powerful hands, 
bestowing mysterious parcels of toys that 
were wonderful enough in themselves, but 
took a long time to get used to, because 
they too had an air of power and con- 
descension from which he shrank. 

Then the house on Riverside Drive— 
vast and gleomy, dark curtains, soft 
funereal carpets—and the first terrors of 
finding the gaunt figure unexpectedly 
there, at meals, following his mother 
about like a tall, overpowering shadow, 
asking penetrating questions for which 
there were no right answers, horrifically 
seated, smoking a gaunt cigar in rooms 
that had begun to seem a little familiar 
—everywhere! 

The child can really have seen very 
little of David those first years—but the 
presence of him obsessed his days. And 
when he was told about God, he made 
Him in David’s image—a gaunt figure in 
white robes, spiky-crowned, appallingly 
just and omnipresent, striding the floors 
of heaven with a pitiless eye alert. 

Then the memories grew brighter and 
clearer—his mother’s death, the numb, 
uncomprehending shock, the gaunt figure 
with its face set and rig*1, saying, “Fran- 
ces! Frances!” in a harsh, dull voice—his 
mother, smiling tinily: “Take care of 
your father, Frank!’ But David wasn’t 
his father—and as for taking care of 
him—Frank would as soon have thought 

of trying to take care of God. 

A strange life, after that, for the two of them in the huge, 
melancholy house. Nurses and governesses—the servants—days 
and weeks when David hardly seemed to see the little boy who 
played in the corner. Did David hate him, or was it merely with 
bleak indifference that the deep eyes regarded him and his games? 
He didn’t know. But he began to think that David hated him, 
after the incident of the closet under the stairs. 

Frank hated the stairs and the black and cavernous hall. Sinister 
shadows lurked there in the long, gray winter afternoons—dark, 
faceless shapes of shadow, ready to catch at a little boy’s feet. 
And the closet under the stairs was their most secret fastness. 

Perhaps David noticed this aversion of Frank’s, with those 
bleak eyes that seemed to see nothing and everything. At any 
rate, one afternoon, when they were alone. he spoke: “Frank.” 

“Yes sir.” 
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“I left a box of cigars in the closet under the stairs. Go and 
get it for me, please.” 

The request left Frank aghast. 
hall were not on yet—not that they helped much! 
packed with shadows. 

“Well, Frank? What’s the matter?” 

“N-nothing.” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“C-can’t I ask Miss Tyler? I—” 

“Frank, are you afraid? Afraid of the dark?” The gaunt 
face stiffened—the last words were a delicate lash of scorn. 

“Y-yes !’’—defiantly. 

The set visage relaxed a trifle. “Why? 
be afraid of. Nothing will hurt you.” 

But he didn’t know. How could he know? 
would be afraid of Aim. 

“Frank, go and get that box.” 

Slowly, rebelliously, Frank turned to face the shadows. There 
were even more of them than he had feared. But he could feel 
David’s eyes on his back, burning. He caught his breath and 
walked straight into the heart of the darkness. 

“On the second shelf, Frank.” 

He wanted to grab with icy hands and run back, but he could 
not. If he did, he would be ashamed in the sight of those hateful 
eyes. He found the box, and turned, trembling, to face the 
terrible shadows again. Why—they were only shadows! Just 
ordinary shadows! He gasped with astonishment—and walked 
back slowly—even dallying a little, in fearful defiance. 

After that, he could not afford to be afraid of the closet, for 
he never knew when David might send him there again. But 
at times he felt quite sure that David had hated him, and had been 
disappointed that he had not failed in the cruel adventure. That, 
more than anything else, helped him to conquer his fear. And 
then he felt more certain than ever that David hated him, for 
a month or so after the incident, David suddenly informed him 
that he was to be sent away to school. 

He didn’t want to go to school—it meant discomfort, change, 
a whole host of possible terrors. But being his father’s son, when 
he got to school, he prospered—he had that indefinable engaging- 
ness that, in man or woman, makes the run of mankind follow 
the proverb and give to him that hath. He had his father’s 
facility—his father’s ease. And his school and college life could 
easily have been like his father’s, a pleasant, triumphal passage 
through an admiring throng. But it was not—because of David. 


Why, even the lights in the 
The hall was 


There’s nothing to 


Even the shadows 


DAVID did not fit in at all with the admiring throng. Indeed, 

he seemed often to grudge what success his stepson had, and 
certainly never praised him. Coming back to David, on vacations, 
was like stepping from a warm room under the freezing needles 
of a shower-bath. After a while Frank learned to brace and 
inure himself against that shock. The fact that David certainly 
disliked him, very possibly hated him, became merely a fact—a 
weight to carry, but not a crushing weight, for, oddly enough, 
Frank could never find the flicker of meanness or spite in those 
deep and hostile eyes. He knew what some of his friends thought 
of David's attitude, but he could not agree with them. The hate 
that was set against him was a superb hate. It had an iron 
quality. He strove against it as against a bar of iron—and 
grew strong. ' 

David gave him a ridiculously tiny allowance, considering, but 
he lived within it rigidly, contracting none of the pleasant debts 
of some of his classmates. He would not give David the op- 
portunity for easy scorn such debts might afford. He played 
football for four years on the scrub team, knowing perfectly well 
that he had no chance for a letter—but he would not give up 
the game and hear David’s voice, “So you’ve given up football, 
Frank?” and see the thought in his mind: “I thought you couldn’t 
stick it out.” 

It must not be understood that his youth was either doleful 
or priggishly self-centered—it was not. He enjoyed himself 
greatly and was well liked; but under the surface of his days 
lay a certain backbone of purpose, rare among his fellows. When 
he was graduated, he received no votes for “most popular man,” 
but he had, without knowing it, the respect of his entire class. 

The war came when he was twenty-one, in his last year of 
college. David wrote a characteristic letter. ‘So you intend to 
enlist in the Marines. Considering your training, and the scarcity 


of officer-material, you would probably be rather more useful if 
you tried for an officers’ training-camp—but I realize that the 
job for which a man is best suited is seldom the one that appeals 
to him. Besides, as a private, you would have much less responsi- 


Uriah’s Son 


bility—which is always pleasanter.” The unit’ Frank had intended 
to join went overseas without him. He went to camp and spent 
his war-service training recruits in Texas. But the recruits were 
well trained—even David would have admitted that. 


FTER the war he came back to the house on Riverside Drive, 
and David frigidly offered him a chance with D. Davenant 
and Co. “You realize that, though the other men may not think 
so at first, you will be treated exactly like any other employee. 
Your success, should you make it, you will have to make yourself. 
I have never played favorites.” 

Frank smiled. “Of course, sir.” 
to grips. 

“In fact,” said David, doubtfully, “—don’t grin at me, Frank! 
—it wiil probably be a little harder for you than the ordinary 
man. Your superiors will be informed that you need expect no 
private favors from me—” 

“Very well, sir.” 

“Very well. You will report at the office in the morning. I 
shall, naturally, discontinue your allowance, but you may live 
here if you prefer it.” 

“Tl pay you rent.” 

“Don’t be nonsensical,” said David contemptuously. 

“Then I'll live somewhere else.” 

A gleam lighted David's eyes. 

“As you please. However, in that case,—if you wish to stay 
here,—you may pay me the average rent my clerks pay.” He 
named figures. 

“Very well.” 

Frank had been working six months, when he made the dis- 
covery. Gossip sleeps—but it does not die. He overheard the 
office whispers behind his back—the whispers that called him 
Uriah’s son. So he came to know, at last. 

When he was quite sure, and the first bitterness was still upon 
him, he went to David. It was after a dinner as silent as most of 
their meals together. The interview took place in the vast, 
funereal room whence David had sent him out that time to look 
for the cigar-box in the closet under the stairs. David had just 
lighted one of that same brand of cigars. 

“T want to talk to you, sir.” 

“Well, Frank? Getting tired of the grind?” 

“No. I want to ask you some things about my father.” 

The knotty fingers of David’s hand clenched suddenly about 
his cigar. Then, gradually, they unclosed. “I’ve spoiled my 
cigar,’ he said in a musing voice. He took another cigar from 
the box, clipped, lighted it. Then he turned to Frank. 

“So? Well?” 

Frank told him what he had heard. As David failed to reply, 
sitting stiff in his chair, the accusing voice grew more passionate. 
There was nothing young about that voice any longer—the heat 
in it was the heat of a deep, steady flame, too white-hot to sputter 
or roar. 

When Frank was quite done, the composed figure stirred a little. 

“Well? Is that all?” 

“You don’t deny it?” 

“No,” said the quiet image, “I don’t deny it.” 

Frank passed his hand over his forehead with an odd, mechani- 
cal gesture. He had expected raging denial—mountainous anger 
—lies that stuck in the throat—anything but this quietude. 
He could hardly believe his own accusation, even now. There had 
been hate between them before—strong hate—but nothing like 
this, nothing crawling. He looked at David as a child might look 
at a monster. A sudden horror seized him—a horror that, if he 
looked long enough, he might see blood upon David’s hands— 
and he shook. 

“You don’t deny it?” he repeated stupidly. 

“No,” came the quiet answer again. “I don’t deny it. 
father was worthless and useless—” 

“You liar! Oh, I’ve heard! He was—” 

“Worthless and useless. He crossed me—I put him out of 
my way. What are you going to do?” 

“I’m going to kill you, I think,” said Frank; and he believed 
it—then. 

“Well,” said the figure, with a certain horrible mockery, “as 
you will. I’ve lived a long time.” 

The hands that were almost at David’s throat dropped away. 

“No,” said Frank in a cracking voice, “that wouldn’t be enough. 
I’d rather have everybody know what you are—and they will. 
I'll put you in jail for my father’s murder, if it takes me—” 

“It would be like your father’s son,” said David, “to dirty your 
mother’s memory—if he could.” 


At last they were coming 
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“I told you I'd break you,” Frank ended, “and I'm going to. 


He pressed his hands 


“You devil!” said Frank, half sobbing. 
against his eyes. 

David carefully extinguished his cigar. 

“If you are quite through—” he said. 

“No,” said Frank, and this time the eyes that looked into 
David’s eyes were calm as his own. “I can't kill you—I can’t 
disgrace you—but I cam break you. You don’t care about God 
or death or disgrace—but you care about D. Davenant and Com- 
pany! And I'll break D. Davenant and Company! I think that 
would hurt you more than anything else.” 

“Try it,” said David Davenant, and rose ‘o his feet. He 
laughed. “If you were my son—perhaps. But not the son of 
your father. He was worthless and useless—and you are too 
much like him. It would take a strong man to break me, Frank 
—not you.” 

“You lie,” said Frank, steadily. “You were afraid of my 
father. You murdered him because you were afraid. You could 
because he trusted you. But I know you—and you sha’n’t murder 
me—and I'll break you.” 
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This is the end.” 


You'll be broken within six months. 

“Try it,’ said David Davenant again, and walked out of the 
room. 

Hot resolutions cool between night and morning, as a rule. 
The next morning Frank’s resolution had not cooled, but he 
began to realize the enormous difficulty of his task. 

He realized it even more in the next few months. But when 
a man is willing to work twenty-four hours a day for a purpose, 
and subordinate everything else in life to that purpose, he either 
breaks himself or accomplishes his task. 

The first step took him two hard and discouraging years. But 
the time had long been ripe in the trade for an organized fight 
of the independents against D. Davenant and Company, and 
Frank found himself at last a small but growingly important 
figure in the forces preparing for that fight. 

Luck helped him somewhat, but not more than it generally 
helps the man who bullies rather than beseeches it. And the 
fires of his purpose never had time to grow cold, for whenever 
they sank down a little, his path and David’s would cross. After 
a time he began to suspect that David, (Continued on page 150) 
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WV hen in response to 
your ring at Mr, 
Cooper's pleasant Idaho 
Springs house, the door 
is opened, the Shrimp of 
this story (his real 
name is Terry), will 


leap out at you. But 
he wont bite. He's the 
burglar’s friend. Re- 


cently Terry has taken on 
an unwonted dignity— 
because, Mr.Cocpersays, 
he knows certain chap- 
ters in his biography are 
appearing in these pages. 
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CouRTNEY RYLEY COOPER 


UPON his silken pillow, a Turkish towel enwrapping him and 
tastily fastened at the neck with a safety-pin, sat Lord Kil- 
kenning Marston Conqueror I, otherwise Toodles, otherwise His 
Majesty the Shrimp, fresh from his morning bath. There was 
a bored expression on His Majesty’s face, a droop to his catfish 
mouth, and a general air of dejection paramount. One white, 
perfumed foot was raised, in the hands of his mistress, Miss 
Margaret Lannington, who knelt beside him, deftly and carefully 
manipulating a manicure-file. His Majesty’s nails had gotten 
into a simply terrible condition in the last few weeks, ever since 
he had learned he could steal bones out of the alley box behind 
the Bon Ton Butcher Shop. And now that he was to accompany 
his mistress to the city, they must be made to correspond with 
his position in the aristocratic society of dogdom. 
As for His Lordship, nails were nothing in his life—nor was 
the fact that he was the best dog of his breed in the whole State 
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The Shrimp danced at the 
window and whined. Miss 
Lannington whirled about. 


“Theodore!” she called. 


of Missouri, according to the standards set by the annual dog- 
show at St. Louis. What engrossed his dog-mind was the knowl- 
edge that, owing to the interference of Mr. Bainbridge,—Mr. 
Theodore Bainbridge, the rising young assistant superintendent 
of the Tri-State Manufacturing Company, as the Kenwood 
Clarion put it——the Shrimp was beginning to know something of 
the joys of dog freedom, such as trotting down the street now 
and then without a leash, or chasing a cat when his mistress 
wasn't looking. All of which had its penalties, however; it meant 
more baths and more sessions like this one, with a towel around 
his neck and a general going-over for anything from ticks to fleas. 

But there was nothing to do but submit to it, and the first paw 
finished, Lord Kilkenning raised the other in lackadaisical disin- 
terest. Only however, suddenly to come to life, to leap in a 
circling bound as a familiar whistle sounded from the street 
below! He landed in a_ tangle of towel, then, feet kicking to 
free them from their enmeshing alliance, stumbled to the window 
and raised himself on his bowed hind legs, that he might peer 
without. Mr. Bainbridge—who some glorious day would be the 
Shrimp’s master—stood on the sidewalk, still signaling for His 
Majesty to accompany him as far as the Methodist church on 
the morning walk to the office. But Miss Lannington waved 
the nail-file. 

“He can’t go this morning,” she announced: above the dog’s 
whining. “I’m taking him to the city.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Brainbridge, in what to Miss Lannington 
seemed a rather strained voice. “You’re going to St. Louis?” 

“Yes—to do some shopping. I thought I might as well get 
started at it.” 

“Oh!” Then he waved to the Shrimp, and,threw a kiss to 
Miss Lannington—it was quite all right, since the Clarion a week 
before had announced their engagement—and walked on. Miss 














Lannington looked after him queerly, meantime straightening the 
towel about His Majesty’s neck. 

“IT wonder what can be the matter with Theodore?” 
“He’s been so quiet the last few days!” 

The Shrimp didn’t answer; he merely danced at the window 
and whined. Miss Lannington turned for a renewal of her duties, 
then whirled about as suddenly, and smudged her nose against 
the screen. 

“Theodore!” she called. “Oh, Theodore!” 

But Theodore was a half-block away now, still walking with 
a certain jerky jauntiness he had affected in passing the house— 
to continue it until far down the street, then to slump into some- 
thing which might be either dejection, determination or despera- 
tion. Mr. Theodore Bainbridge, for more than a week, had been 
feeling anything but jaunty. 

Less than a month before, he had declared that he didn’t 
intend to be walked on any more down at the office—that he 
was going to show a few people, particularly Mr. Kendall, the 
superintendent, that he wouldn’t be held down, that his genius, 
would not be dimmed, no matter how many extinguishers were 
turned upon it, and in spite of fire, flood, pestilence and disaster, 
he intended to have his just due. Yet nothing had happened— 
that is, nothing of the fiery nature which Mr. Bainbridge had 
predicted. it is 


she asked. 





He and Miss Lannington had become engaged, 





true. But the thing 
that was to carry them 
on through a_ happy 
and prosperous married 
life was still about 
three miles farther 
away than Tibet 
More than that, Mr 
Bainbridge, the night 
previously, had re- 
ceived a Vile Rumor. 7 
which concerned him . 
not a little. 

So he had not heard 
the frantic command 
from His Majesty's 
boudoir. Mr. Bain- 
bridge’s mind was very 
much occupied; right 
now he had no thought 
save to face Mr. Kendall, or the president of the firm, 
Chinese army or anybody else that stood in his way. 


or the 
So on he 
went, to turn in the office door, grumble to himself as he went 
up the stairs, then to halt suddenly, his breath traveling in funny, 


undignified jerks. It was true! Where Mr. Kendall once had 
sat at the superintendent’s desk. was now only a vacant chair. 
And across the office that dumpy, energetic little person who for 


years had formed the official fly-paper which had gummed Mr. 
Bainbridge’s existence, rotated behind an effulgent piece of desk 





furniture which bore the legend “General Manager.” Added to 
this was the fact that the name of Mr. Bainbridg i 
etched metal—still remained at the same old place. The rising 


young assistant superintendent did not even pause to look at his 
mail. He crossed the office to the new general manager and 
drew himself to what might be called a proud height. Nor did 
he pause for any hypocritical congratulations. 

“Mr. Kendall!” he announced. 

“Good morning, Mr. Bainbridge.” The promotion had made no 
change in Mr. Kendall’s crisp manner. 

“Could I ask”—it was a direct approach to the subject—“if 
your successor has been selected?” 

“Not yet. No,”—Mr. Kendall rubbed his chin,—“we haven’t 
quite gotten around to that, Mr. Bainbridge.”’ 

It was a vicious blow. If there were any justice in the world, 
Mr. Bainbridge knew, there would not be a minute’s hesitation 
as to who deserved that desk. So when he spoke again, it was 
with a wealth of sarcasm: 

“Then I suppose it’s necessary to put in an application?” 

“Well,”—there was a hint of a smile,—‘“it’s not necessary. 
But we’re more than willing to consider—”’ 

“T see. Then will you please receive mme?” 






“Just seen the Chief, 
Gran'ma,” he announced. 
“Got to sell em.” 





“Yes.” Mr. Kendall cogitated. “Yes, Mr. 
Bainbridge. Yes, we'll receive it.” 

Which was a far more vicious thrust than 
the first. It was cuite plain from the tone 
what was going to happen to that application 
upon its delivery. Something flared through 
the veins of Mr. Bainbridge and plopped in 
his brain. The sarcasm became more biting. 

“And of course, being occupied with your 
new job, you've had no time to look at these 
plans of mine?” 

“About the glue?’ Mr. Kendall pawed at a few papers on 
his new desk. ‘“Yes—looked ’em over last night. Sorry,”—it 
was the usual answer.—‘‘but they wont do.” 

“Wont do? You say you looked them over? 
study them?” 

Mr. Kendall looked up with a thin smile. 

“Didn’t need much studying. Same old trouble, 





But did you 


Bainbridge— 
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a Queen Anne front and a Mary Ann back. Looks like a best 
seller when you're explaining your argument, and a last year’s 
newspaper when you've finished. Sorry, old man!” 

Mr. Bainbridge merely stood for a moment, tapping his fingers 
on the desk. Then the perspiration began to break out on his 
nose—large, pearl-like beads, which stood forth and radiated in 
the gleam of the electric lights. Slowly a ring of white encircled 
a pair of lips which as gradually had taken on the hue of for- 
gotten liver. 

‘May I have my plans, please!” came in a croaky voice; then 
Mr. Bainbridge, bumping into a chair or two on the way, re- 
turned to his desk. The cards were stacked against him. That 
fact pounded itself into Mr. Bainbridge’s very heart as he tried 
to read his mail. And as far as the Tri-State Manufacturing 
Company was concerned, it was a wonder to him that the plant 
kept running, to judge from external evidences. He reflected 
rather bitterly upon his enthusiasm and his interest—and the 
fact that it all was unappreciated. Here he had worked night 
after night, thinking up schemes for the betterment of this plant, 
only to have a black-browed villain—nor did it affect the diagnosis 
at all that Mr. Kendall was really sandy-complexioned and pos- 
sessed of a few freckles—stand between him and the place at the 
top which really should be his. What did Kendall have on the 
president of this firm, anyway? There was a pull somewhere: 
Mr. Bainbridge was certain of that; at some time or other Mr. 
Kendall had looked over the transom. If there were any justice 
in the world— 

But there was only an office-boy, poking for the third time at 
his elbow. 

“M’ Slan’gton’s downstairs,” he 
you.” 

Mr. Bainbridge rose hazily, wiping in perturbed fashion at his 
perspiring nose. Then he went downstairs to where Miss Lan- 
nington waited in the front seat of her car, while the Shrimp 
divided his time between leaps from the front to the rear and 
back again, meanwhile protesting with squeals and yawning yow!s 
against the delay. His Majesty appreciated Mr. Bainbridge, even 
if the management didn’t; and now, mouth agape, tongue lolling. 
he wiggled forward to have his head scratched. 
This Mr. Bainbridge accomplished in a preoc- 
cupied fashion, meanwhile staring down at His 
Lordship with the insouciance of a man about 
to address the invitations to his own hanging. 
Yet with it all, he blinked his eyes. In some 
way, he did not know how, the Shrimp re- 
minded him of his plans. Some connection 
somewhere—but the thought bobbed out of his 
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“Finel” Mr. Akers made a church-stzeple of his fingers. 





“Now, what did you say that stunt was?” 


The Black Browed Villain 


head as quickly as it had come..... Miss Lannington was 
speaking to him. 

“Theo, dear, I hated to interrupt you. But you went by so 
fast this morning. Alice Mason called up just before I saw you. 
When I told her I was driving to the city, she invited me to go 
to the circus.” 

“Yes?” Mr. Bainbridge again wiped his dewy nose. 

“It’s in St. Louis today. But I told her I thought I had a 
date to go with you when it comes here a week from Friday. 
It’s the same one, you know. Is that right—that we go to- 
gether?” 

“Yes. But—” 

“Oh, I just wanted to know.” There was a displeasing quality 
about Mr. Bainbridge’s preoccupation. “Of course, if you don't 
care to take me, I can go with her. But I just thought—” 

“No, it isn’t anything like that. You go ahead if you want 
to—with her. I'd figured on taking you, but—” 

“Now, Theo, dear, it isn’t a question of that at all. She 
asked me, and I just thought I’d be sure. Of course, if it would 
be a bother to you—” 

“No, it wont be any bother. No—we’ll go here when it 
comes. I guess’—he said it with bitter remembrance of his 
unexalted position—‘I can get off.” 

“How silly! Of course you can get off. I simply can’t under- 
stand why you should take such a gloomy view of a little thing 
like that. If I'd known it was going to upset you so terribly,” 
—she flounced slightly—‘‘I wouldn’t have asked you. It really 
made no difference to me; I just wanted to find out, so I could 
know whether to leave Toodles at home or not..... Theo- 
dore,” she asked suddenly, ‘“you’re not ill?” - 

“I? No—no, I feel fine.” 

“Then what is the trouble? You've acted so strangely.” 

“Nothing,” he said, and became very interested in scratching 
the Shrimp’s head. 

“But there is! I guess I can tell. 

“Why, nothing at all!” 

“Well, of course, if you don’t care to tell me—” Then with 
a smile and a very casual air, she turned to the wheel. “I'll tell 

Alice that you sim- 
ply insisted on taking 
me when it comes 
here. I'll be back 
this evening. Good- 
by.” 

But she didn’t kiss 
him. And while he 
thumped on back to 
the office, she whizzed 
out of town with a 
speed in keeping with 
her racing thoughts. 
Nothing is worse than 


I want to know what it is!” 


to say, “Nothing,” 
when a woman asks a 
question. Miss Lan- 


nington gripped the 
steering-wheel with 
an ang’y clutch. She 
compressed her lips. 
She told the Shrimp 
to stop making a nui- 
sance of himself when 
he yowled with ex- 
citement as they 
passed a cow. Then 
she shook her head 
“2 a short, jerky shake. 
and went round a 
corner without sound- 
ing the horn. 

“Oh!” She ground 
it out between her 
teeth. “For two 
sticks, I’d—” 

Then without men- 
tioning what she’d do 
for that amount of 
lumbe., she took it 
out on the gasoline 
and added five miles 
more an hour to the 
speedometer cn the 

















By Courtney Ryley Cooper 


“| don’t care what you do 
about it!” he was announc- 
ing. “I'm just giving you first 
chance. These horses are mine.” 


sixty-mile trip that 
lay ahead of her. 

Back in the office, 
Mr. Theodore Bain- 
bridge, once more 
with the beady per- 
spiration decorating 
his features, picked 
up his beloved plans, 
threw into his shoul- 
ders a sort of corre- 
spondence-school 
attitude of domina- 
tion, strode past the 
general manager’s 
desk and up to that 
of the president. 

“Mr. Akers!” he began when 
that rather surprised individ- 
ual looked up. “I would like 
to interrupt you for about two 
minutes.” 

“Make it three if it’s busi- 
ness.” 

“Tt is. I have been in- 
formed that we’—Mr. Bain- 
bridge had always made it a 
point to call the company 
“we’—“are about to embark 
on a new enterprise, that of 
putting a glue on the market 
in addition to our other prod- 
ucts.” 

“Exactly.” 

“And if my information is correct, there is no advertising fund 
to put this over in a national way. We have tert thousand dol- 
lars for advertising, which, as we all know, is only a drop in the 
bucket when it comes to doing anything on a broad scale. There- 
fore the only way possible is to start that glue down in St. Louis, 
concentrate there, then gradually spread out, using the profits 
from the St. Louis sales in advancing the market elsewhere. 
Now, Mr. Akers,”—and Mr. Bainbridge perspired more than ever, 
—‘you realize of course, that we are up against keen competition 
—there are glues that have been on the market for years?” 

Mr. Akers smiled very slightly. 

“Yes, we’ve rather considered that matter.” 

“Very well. That was the first thing that came to me. 
drawing up my plans—” 

“Oh,”’—Mr. Akers allowed just a hint of disinterest to creep 
into his voice,—“you’re talking about those plans of yours?” 

“Then you’ve seen them?” 

“No, but Kendall told me about them.” 

“Oh! Kendall? He fold you about them? Just what I 
thought, Mr. Akers—and just why I came in to see you myself. 
There’s a difference’—it was a veiled accusation—“between 
somebody telling his own plans and somebody else interpreting 


So, in 
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Now, Mr. Akers, if you have no 


them, if I make myself plain. 
objection—” 

“Go right ahead.” 

It was Mr. Bainbridge’s big opportunity—the thing he’d sworn 
time after time that he would do if that villain of a Kendall 


He laid the beloved plans on the desk. 

“Tt’s a very short story. I believe in making things crisp and 
to the point. We haven’t the money for a big campaign. That’s 
settled. Then the thing is simple—first select a catchy name, and 
then decide on some unusual stunt, so that every time the name 
is mentioned, the word ‘glue’ simply comes unbidden. After this, 
back up the stunt advertising by regular—” 


kept getting in his way. 


“Fine.” Mr. Akers had leaned back in his chair and made a 
church-steeple out of his fingers. “Now, what did you say that 
stunt was?” 


“I didn’t say. But—” 

“But of course you’ve got one, Mr. Bainbridge? 
that will simply knock ’em right off their perch?” 

“Why—” Mr. Bainbridge swallowed with some difficulty. “I 
hadn’t gone into that—definitely. I—” 

“IT was afraid so. Just as Mr. Kendall has mentioned to 
me: you seem to be a little un- (Continued on page 132) 


Something 
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To 


By M. L. C. 
PICKTHALL 


HAT Garratt wants to know, 
and what I want to know, 

is this: Did Clint in reality meet 
with the curious incident of the 
house to let, or was it one of the 
delusions which so strangely beset 
the later years of his life? We 
now know that he suffered from 
these delusions for months before 
they forced him to give up the 
criminal investigation work which 
—to a few—made him famous. 
Witness the case brought against 
Sir Lucien Gore, in all good faith, 
and chiefly through Clint’s instru- 
mentality, in which the defense 
simply produced an overwhelm 
ing alibi, and the damages ran in- 
to five figures. Clint was never 
his own man after that. But was 
he his own man before? And do 
those curious, unlocalized entries 
in the last of the gray ledgers, 
which only he saw when he was 
alive, and to which my partner 
and I alone have access now that 
he is dead—I say, do these entries 
refer to genuine cases, or-are they, wholly or in part, the product 
of an individuality already, and in a sad secrecy, dwelling in that 
Land of Shadows which lies just beyond the vague frontiers of 
sanity? If the incident was a real one, why did Clint take no 
steps to bring the criminal to justice? If the account is imagina- 
tive, then—well, you shall judge. The incident is entirely un- 
connected with any known case. The entry is not a long one. 

First let me point out two things: It is absolutely against 
Clint’s usual custom to provide even an imaginary name for a 
place; however, a precedent is not a proof. Then, there are two 
St. Osmund’s squares, but in one there are no almond trees, and 
in neither has there ever been a large house with gray stone 
cats on the posts beside the front steps 

Now for the entry itself. It is written in a normal manner, 
and stands about one-third of the way through the ledger dated 
1911. It begins abruptly. 


WAS always fond of those small squares, (wrote Clint,) and 
would often sit in one of them. They are all alike, yet all 
different. They are alike in the sense they give of a certain social 
seclusion, if you will allow the paradox—of a security narrow 
it may be, but very successful. The very look of the fourfold 
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He said: “1 did not tell you to put in any face.” Her voice was a cry as she 


gray frontage of houses, the fourfold gray road, inclosing the 
square of grass and pretty bushes where grave gray pigeons walked 
and orderly children played, gave me quiet pulses and clear 
thoughts. I should find it difficult to say how many hours of 
my life I have spent in those little gray squares, or how many 
decisions, affecting how many lives, they have helped me to form 
An hour on a green bench, under an old plane tree, freed Warren 
Rand: and another hour spent beside a wired-in pond full of 
ducks helped to bring Parker to ultimate justice. 

I liked St. Osmund’s Square best of all. There are almond 
trees in the little rectangle of garden it boasts, and I think they 
bloom earlier there than in any other part of the city. Flowers 
in a city affect me strangely, especially flowering trees; they are 
such an appealing marriage of strength and evanescence. 

If I had been a man with a family and a home, I should have 
lived in St. Osmund’s Square, I’m sure. 

I was idle, (the memorandum continues), and sitting on one 
of the sober St. Osmund’s benches. I was thinking something 
like this, and even picking out, from the gentle-voiced children 
playing near, the particular children I should have liked to be 
mine. It followed very well with my mood, then, when I looked 
up and saw a house to let on the opposite side of the Square 














answered: 


It was a charming house, in the Square style. I had never 
noticed it before. I need not describe it very particularly now. 
It had good windows, and I like good windows in a house, as I 
like good eyes in a face. For a moment I was drawn to the 
idea of taking it and living in it. But—well, the children were 
not mine. However, I strolled across to look at it. 

It was, perhaps, a little less charming when seen at close quarters, 
but was still a most satisfactory house. The steps were somewhat 
discolored; the gray stucco was a little chipped and peeled here and 
there; the windows were a little blank. But there was nothing that 
a month’s living-in would not have put right. I liked it, and I re- 
member that I was particularly taken—in my sentimental mood!— 
with two fat stone cats which sat one on each side of the front door 
steps. They were such round, purring sort of pleasant little mon- 
sters. I imagined children’s hands caressing them as they went in 
and out. Then I laughed at myself and turned away, though won- 
dering why such a home of a house should stand empty. And a 


’ I said. “I was only looking at the outside.” 
“If you want to see the inside,” he answered, “I’m going in. 
I’m the owner, and you can come with me.” 
I turned then and looked at him. He was such a man as you 


“But | tell you | have put in a face—and it is the face of a dead man.” 


Miss Pickthall has proved 
her own worst rival, for 
her stories published in 
this magazine are over- 
shadowing her fame as a 
poet with her renown as a 
fiction-writer. The pres- 
ent story, for example, 
presents an unusual idea— 
that of dictation-drawing; 
and in its novel, delicate 
ana impressive preserta- 
tion of the age-old struggle 
of two men for one wom- 
an, it achieves drama of 
a very high order indeed. 


Illustrated by 


Donald Teague 


see by the dozen every cay— 
tallish, thinnish, fairish, indefi- 
nite, but a gentleman; neither old 
nor young, rich nor poor—in 
short, the perfect Average. I 
said: “You understand, I don't 
want to take the house?” And 
he said: “Oh, quite. I have to 
go in anyhow, and it’s no trouble 
if you’d like to come too. That’s 
all.” I hesitated a moment, and 
looked again at the house. Then 
I said: “Thanks very much—I 
will, then. I’ve never seen a 
house that took my fancy more.” 
And I followed him up the steps. 
He opened the door with a key, 
and stood aside to allow me to 
pass in. 

The hall was good, but rather 
dark. I waited there while the 
owner opened some doors on the 
ground floor, felt the walls for 
damp, and so forth. While I 
waited, I examined a very hand- 
some frieze, in black, white and 
gold, painted on the dull red 

walls. I said, “This is an unusual thing,” and my unknown friend 
answered hollowly from the closet under the back stairs, as I 
guessed: “Yes, it’s remarkable, isn’t it? The last tenant of th’s 
house was an artist. The decoration’s his.” 

He joined me, carrying a stub of candle, and we went up to the 
second floor. The rooms there were delightful—of a period just 
old enough to be dignified. They were spacious, kindly, not too 
large and not too small. Some of my silly fancies came back to 
me there, and I nodded agreeingly when he went op,. opening ‘the 
white door of the most charming rvoni .of: all: “This wads the 

’s sitting-room; and this’—cpening the next déur—‘was the 
studio.” / 


said they were ideal, and meant, it—ane glanced at a door, 
evidently more modern than the others; ‘which had peen cut be- 


tween the two rooms. He said instantly, with q cuickn2s¢ of per- 
ception I had not credited him with: “Yes, and chey: were a very 
ideal pair, you would have said. The w:f2 was ah artist too. The 
husband taught her, but not too much. He was an immense be- 
liever in individuality.” I said: “You knew them?” And he an- 
swered: “Yes. Very well. He was in the process of getting him- 
self known, and taught a good deal. Some of his methods were 
uncommon. He was, as I have said, strong on individuality, and 
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also on the high-speed registering of impressions; he thought that 
as little time as possible should elapse between the impression on 
the artist’s brain and the impression of the brush on canvas. But 
perhaps I’m boring you?” 


I said: “On the contrary. His theories are interesting, and I 
should think, sound.” He answered at once, with a rather irritable 
emphasis : “They're the only sound ones. ... . If I am not bor- 


ing you, perhaps you’d like to hear some more? Their story is a 
curious one, and the details uncommon.” I said: “Yes, I should 
like to hear.”” I was in an idle fit, you see, a whimsically inter- 
ested in the couple who'd lived in my fascinating house. 


E wandered round the rooms rather fussily for a few minutes, 
testing the sashes, et cetera, before he spoke again. Then he 
began with a detail. At least, I took it for a detail. 

“He—this artist—had an odd method of training his pupils in 
what he called immediate impression-transference—the transfer- 
ence of thought into the action of painting. He used to read out 
to them, or describe, some incident or scene; and as rapidly as 
possible, they had to sketch their version of it with charcoal. It 
was most interesting, the diversity of these rapid-fire sketches in a 
class of twelve or so. He trained his wife in this methoa. But 
the—the sympathy between them at that time was so close that 
some sort of thought-transference must have taken place, other 
than what he intended. She began to introduce into her sketches 
minor details which he had not described, but which had been 
present in his mind at the time. This occurred so frequently that 
it disturbed them, and at length they gave up their practice of 
dictation-sketching; later, they went back to it, with no further 
upsetting results of this sort. The winter they went back to it— 
as a sort of game in’the long evenings,—was the winter in which 
they first made a friend of Benedict Frére. You have, of course, 
heard of him?” 

Naturally, I said yes. Who had not heard of Frére and his ex- 
traordinary paintings and yet more extraordinary disappearance? 
It’s too early as yet to judge of the place his work will take, or 
how much its present vogue owes to the brilliance and mystery 
surrounding the man himself. Something of this sort I said to my 
friend the landlord. He listened with attention, smiling faintly. 
When I had finished, he said, almost with an air of indulgence: 
“Yes, yes. That, of course, is the popular view. But as I know 
the real story of Frére’s disappearance, the element of mystery 
does not enter into my estimation of the man.” 

“You know why Frére disappeared?” I asked incredulously. 
But my landlord, who was now over at the door between the two 
rooms examining the bolt, only looked back at me over his shoul- 
der with that faint pleasant smile. “Yes, yes,” he repeated, “I 
know all about it. Frére disappeared because he died. I'll tell 
you how he died, if you like.” 

“Do,” I urged. And now I was quite sure I did not believe a 
word he said. But if he heard the open disbelief in my voice, he 
took no notice; he just bent over the bolt, working it free, and 
went on talking in his pleasant, unremarkable voice. 

“Why is it that a certain kind of brilliant scamp makes such 
an unfailing appeal to a certain type of good woman—to a certain 
type of strong woman? Motherliness enters a good deal into every 
passion, every affection, that such a woman feels. And the ar- 
tist’s wife was that kind, and she had no children. The mother- 
hood in her first went to erratic, pathetic Frere; for by force of 
the contrasts in him, he was pathetic; and everything else fol- 
lowed. Her husband saw it all go, as it were, from his keeping to 
Frére’s—like a flight of birds to a new nesting-place. ... . But 
understand me, she was a good woman, and she remained one, to 
the increase of the tragedy. The infidelity was of the soul only. 
Only! It’s more dividing than any of the flesh, isn’t it? But the 
soul is master, and so the artist never blamed her. She could 
not help it. And he saw it was breaking her heart. She was not made 
tw gtand the strain. He loved her; and he had to see the grimly 
victorious fight she Was making,, and stand aside and give no sign. 
No sign whatever! Soe sent, Frere away, and her husband saw him 
off at* the -statign—bought him magazines and papers for the 
journey, for they'd ;been very friendly. When the train pulled 
out, he stvod in front, of. the station news-stand and prayed to 
God that Fréce would never come back; because he—her husband 
—knew shkeid die 1f-he.did. She would never yield, but she would 
die. It became his che interest in life—to keep Frére away.” 








My unknown informant—I still did not believe a word he said 
—left the door and went over to the deep-paneled wainscoting 
that ran all round the studio. 
on_ hinges, 
drawings and canvases. 


I now saw that the panels let down 
revealing shallow slip-cupboards of a size to hold 
He opened one, and drew my attention 





House to Let 


to the neatness of the device. While he talked, he examined the 
hinges of all the cupboards in turn. I thought that he was deeply 
attached to his house, and made a sort of hobby of it. 

“The man we’re concerned with—the artist,” he went on, “did 
not see Frére for two years. And then he met him in a tiny 
fishing-village on the Cornish coast. The artist was there for 
a week or so, making studies of fishing-boats, and gray stone 
walls, and fuchsias, and things of that sort, for a book he was 
illustrating. He used to walk miles along the coast, with his 
sketching materials and some food in a knapsack. Once he 
walked so far, and across such strange country, that the tide cut 
him off from the village where he was staying; he walked on, 
therefore, and in the moonlight came out on top of a big pile of 
rocks. There was a cove beneath him, a pretty place, and on the 
far side were the lights of a little village of which he never knew 
the name. A man was standing among the rocks. He turned as 
the artist came up to him, with an alert swing of the shoulders, 
and then cried out cheerily and came forward. It was Frére. 

“They greeted each other warmly; for they had been very 
friendly that winter two years before. There were a good many 
questions asked and answered. Frére had been in the East, he 
said, and had some wonderful results to show. ‘Are you going 
back there?’ asked our man. And Frére, looking at him clear- 
eyed, said no, he was tired of wandering and would settle down 
in town, and hoped to see a great deal of his friends... . . Why 
shouldn’t he look at our man clear-eyed? It was only an affair 
of souls; and he’d no idea the artist knew anything. But our 
man thought of his wife; she’d won a sort of peace in the two 
years; now her martyrdom would begin again. ‘Not if I can 
help it,’ he said aloud, and Frére asked him- what he meant, and 
was easily put off. ‘Come and share my diggings for the night,’ 
said Fréfe. ‘You wont be able to get back to yours for hours. 
But first come and look at a queer thing here in the rocks, the 
sort of thing you like.’ 

“He led him to a place just above the sands where there was 
a sighing pdol of sea-water, black and blinding silver as it heaved 
under the moon. It was never still. ‘Be careful,’ said Frére, 
‘that’s not a rock-pool. It’s a well—a sheer shaft connected 
with the sea. Anything falling in there’s never seen again— 
the currents draw it out to deep water. Weird place, isn’t it? 
I'd like to show it to your wife.’ He knelt down beside the 
well’s rim in an eager, boyish way he had, and thrust his fine nead 
forward over the pool. And as he knelt there, the artist— 
our man—struck him full on the temple with the heavy stick 
he carried. He remained kneeling an instant, without a sound; 
then, still in perfect silence, his body doubled forward on itself; he 
slid into the well as softly as a shadow. Was gone!” 

“Murdered!” I exclaimed. The owner of the house looked 
gravely around at me. 

“If you like to call it so,” he said. “You would not call 
yourself a murderer if you removed a man who was offering 
some intolerable physical violence to your wife; why should you 
call this man a murderer because he protected his wife from a 
more intolerable spiritual violence? 

“Our artist did not blame himself; he felt no guilt. But he 
was inexplicably disturbed. He had no regrets, no compunction; 
he did not, I belieVe, care very much if he were found out or 
not. He really felt nothing, on the moral side. But he was 
troubled by the curious ease, the quickness, the commonplace, 
everyday sort of manner in which Frére had been—removed. 
It had been as "him in eb as throwing away an old boot. He 





felt that it left him in debt to something. And he could not 
get the scene of his actioh out of -his head; he carried with him 
a perpetual photograph of the rocks and the moon and the sigh- 
ing pool of salt water. 

“Perhaps all along the strain had been too much for him also.” 


MY unknown friend, (Clint continues,) looked at me again 
vaguely, pleasantly, as if appealing for my sympathy with 
his unknown friend. There was a dirty mark on the wainscoting, 
and he pulled out his handkerchief and rubbed it off with little 
clucks of distress. ‘“Workmen,” he said in his mild voice, “are 
so wantonly careless.” Down below, some door that he had left 
open slammed in a sudden draught, and I remember how I started. 

“No,” he went on, “he felt nothing. He went home—came 
here, you know. His wife met him, with her loyal smile ard her 
haunted eyes. Looking at her, remembering her suffering,—a two 
years’ crucifixion!—he was even glad. They took up their life, 
the husk of happiness, the valiant game of Let’s-pretend—all 
Frére had left them. Our man played that game well; he knew 
that once the bubble of make-believe (Continued on page 108) 
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Miss Evans planned a business career and sought ex- 










“My capital—six dollars and forty 
cents. Care to help me celebrate 
as far as it goes?” 


perience in a wholesale millinery house. But her interest 
lay in folks rather than in figures—and it moved her to 
portray these same folks in some of the most vivid fiction 
of recent years. Now, in her Chicago apartment over- 
looking the lake, or at her Michigan summer home, she 
continues her interest in people—and her success in fiction. 







Illustrated by A. L. Bairnsfather 


nd a (St oestring 


Ipa M. 


\ HEN Mrs. Theodora Dormerby died at the age of fifty-two 

(for years she had dreaded this expos? of her age), the 
New York newspapers gave her one-eighth column of obituary, 
and threw in a long paragraph about the magnificence of her 
Park Avenue house. This was not because of her own footprints 
on the shore of her times. She was a fat, foolish woman with 
more jewelry than worthy deeds to her credit. Byt she was the 
widow of the late Henry Dormerby of vast traction holdings, and 
newspapers know their duty. 

Besides jewelers, beauty-parlors and Leonard Moore, there were 
left two married sons and three married daughters and several 
nephews and nieces, to mourn her. The mourning of these latter 
was considerably tempered by relief that the mother and aunt had 
not by an all-wise Providence been given time to marry Leonard 
Moore. 

Leonard was twenty-six years old, although his dissipated and 


EVANS 


cynical blue eyes added a couple of years more to his pale, good- 
looking face. There was a gloomy regret in those blue eyes as 
they turned for another—and last—look at the door whereon hung 
that wide purple satin ribbon and those somber orchids. 

He had bowed rather stiffly, hat in hand, and turned away 
when Mrs. Stoughton, who was the eldest daughter, coldly in- 
formed him that the funeral would be private. 

As down the city street, beneath a cloudy sky, he walked with 
moody sloth, he gloomily wondered what on earth he was going 
to do now? Life had been pretty snubby to him. Life had 
seemed to relent a little in the person of Theodora Dormerby. 
And now she was dead! He fingered the one green bill in his 
pocket. 

He crossed to Fifth Avenue, and on to Broadway. He stopped 
at the Lelcazzar booking-agency. There, after a little preliminary 
chat, Abe Lelcazzar, a stout person in the fifties, told him in- 
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differently that, so far as he knew, nary a picture theater in 
Manhattan cared for a medium-range tenor to sing to its op- 
tiences that week or next week, or any week to come. 

“Meaning what?” Leonard demanded coldly. 

“Meanin’,” said Lelcazzar from behind an old but influential 
oak desk, “that medium-range tenor voices aint exactly as scarce 
as honest taxi-drivers.”’ 

“See here, Mr. Lelcazzar—” 

“Meanin’ that on file I've got enough applications to provide 
a separate ‘Georgia Peach’ or ‘Florida Rag’ for every person 
on Manhattan Island paying his or her three, four or ten cents 
war-tax. "Sides, lots of houses say this season they can get long 
without vocal extras.” 

“Let me tell you that I’ve heard to the contrary from authori- 
tative sources.” 

“Not”’—and the speaker yawned—‘for medium-range tenor 
voices considerably scratched by synthetic gin.” 

An effective broadside! 

After the presently departing Leonard, Abraham Lelcazzar gazed 
with his honest opinion in his bulbous eyes for the world to 
see and read. 

“Listen—I dont speak much about my inner nature,” he con- 
fided to Milly Hurd, his thirty-a-week assistant in the booking 
business, “but I’m glad I never raised a son like that. I’m glad 
one of mine’s in the clothing business and the other sells plated 
platinum jewelry for his father-in-law.” 

Milly Hurd raised and, disparagingly enough, lowered her eye- 
lids. A sophisticated young person of the city was Milly. Her 
eyelids were white—white as the bleached-ivory face-powder that 
week recommended by nine Broadway favorites, five male and 
four female. Her hair and eyes were black. So was her little 
one-piece crépe dress—this last modeled upon Ethel Millerine’s 
effective third-act simplicity in ““‘The Dear Vamp.” 

“You're right, Abe,” she agreed. 

Abe directed an unkind chuckle toward a morning newspaper 
which was fourth page up on his desk. 

“Bet he’s sorry she died.” 

“I’m not betting against it, Abe. Need my loose change for 
subway tickets and a few little things like that,” Milly responded 

“Almost in his hand!” Abe 
made a motion as of scooping 
up handfuls of gold-pieces. “But 
not now!” Again the chuckle 
“No orange blossoms for his 
fair young head. Crape, in- 
stead.” 

“Crape_in- 


stead,” echoed 

ae 
For a good 

many years 


the Moore house 
on Fourth Street 
had ranked 
among the more 
comfortable 
homes of Bari- 
etta, Ohio. There 
were two sub- 
stantial stories 
with wide L 
kitchen and 
woodshed adjoin- 
ing, white frame 


with green trimmings, and 
wide low bow-window on the 
west side where the lilacs of 


the big white-fenced yard were 
massed most thickly. 

The house had a furnace, and in the dining-room a genu- 
ine quarter-sawed-oak sideboard. There was a built-in jelly- 
closet; and even on the stairs and in the bedrooms was Wilton 
carpet. 

On upper Fourth Street lived most of the seventeen merchants 
of Barietta, besides several of the town and county officeholders. 
To be sure, a man could be storekeeper and officeholder too. 
For instance, Len Moore of Moore and Shields, Drygoods and 
Notions, was county recorder for four terms. 

He was a short, stout man who liked root beer and always 
became red in the face when his partner, Ed Shields, defended 
the Democratic party. 


And a Shoestring 


Mary Peasiey-had been twenty-eight when she married Len Moore 
Two babies died before Leonard, Jr., was born. She wished and 
expected him to be a girl with the round Peasley forehead, like 
the others. But wish and expectation died contentedly at her 
first sight of his little scarlet face—at his first squawk of greeting 
to life. 

She was a neat, undersized woman, with light blue eyes and a 
small prim mouth—one of the better housekeepers of Barietta 
The Moore parlor curtains always hung in handsome starched 
lace uniformity, window testimonials of honorable family life 
within. The Moore lilac bushes invariably furnished the neatest 
bouquets for Memorial Day. Both Moores and Peasleys had 
headstones dating back to ’62. 

By the time Leonard was six months old, Mary had reframed 
in gilt the portrait in oils of General Willis Peasley with his 
white goatee. She reminded Len, Senior, that the Moores were 
not as healthy a line as the Peasleys. She hoped the child would 
inherit properly. 

Leonard was five when his voice was discovered. 
“From Greenland’s Icy Moun- 
tains” one Wednesday afternoon 
while the Ladies’ Aid relaxed to 
his mother’s iced-tea and cold- 
salmon-and-lettuce sandwiches. 
Henrietta, elder of the dress- 
making O’Brien sisters, neglected 
her plate to remark: 

“What a sweet little voice 
the child has, Mary!” 

“Little?’” said Mary 
Moore. “I think it’s strong 
for his age. So does his 
father.” 

Fourteen months later 
the walnut bookcase under 
his grand-uncle Willis’ por- 
trait was moved to make 
room for the new dark oak 
piano. 


He lisped 





















Leonard took two lessons a week from Letty Fulton, whose 
patient old dyed head was familiar to all the children of Barietta 
“Simply so that he can play his own accompaniments later in 
life,” said Mary Moore, “if no suitable person is at hand. Also 
to familiarize him as early as possible with the musical rudi- 
ments.” 

Len Moore, pére, died three years later. A hot day, too many 
cold drinks, and out-of-season pneumonia got him. 

He left his widow all his estate: the house and two acres of 
yard, twelve thousand dollars invested in mortgages at six per 
cent, and his half-interest in the store. 

She lost little time in selling out this last to Ed Shields. 
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Thriftily she increased her principal in the two or three suc- 
ceeding years. Living simply, and with a monthly income of 
over one hundred dollars and part of the roomy white house 
“let” to the high-school principal, she managed to save five hun- 
dred dollars each year against the time when Leonard’s “career” 
would mount high in cost. 

Eventually she let the entire house and took Leonard, her 
white cat, her sewing-machine and her best hair mattress to 
Cleveland. Somehow she had become informed of one Albertini 
Merici. He charged ten dollars for one hour of vocal instruc- 
tion; but he had burning Latin phrases of praise for certain of 
his pupils. 


He liked the job. And 
if there was not a great 
deal of hair on his chest, 
there was pleaty of soot 
to hide the deficiency. 
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Mary came back from Cleveland four 
years later, bringing a granddaughter of the 
white cat, her sewing-machine and mattress. 
Leonard accompanied her, but merely for a 
few days before going on, by himself, to 
New York. 

He had been a thin, pretty-eyed, preco- 
cious small boy. He was a slim, rather im- 
portant young fellow now, in his new light 
spring suit and his straw hat with its natty 
blue-striped band. He raised the natty hat 
in courtesy to the girls with whom he had 
gone to school. But he raised his good- 
looking dark eyebrows at the same time, in 
evident superiority. It nettled the girls! 

When he had departed for New York, 
Mary Moore hung out a “Roomers”’ sign on 
the old roomy white house. And she let 
slip somewhat the cheerful mask she had 
worn back in Cleveland. 

There came to be a familiarity in the 
sight of Mary Moore hurrying back from 
the post office every Saturday noon after 
sending her money order so that Leonard 
without fail would receive it every Monday 
morning. Her tight blue straw hat stood 
the siege of successive sun-fading springs. 
Her short shabby cloth coat valiantly en- 
dured several winters. The walnut trees on 
upper Fourth Street put out and dropped 
their serrated leaves, and put them out, and 
dropped them, again and again. 

As for Leonard— 

He fancied at the start that by the first 
city of the land he was shown a gracious 
palm, a friendly clasp. 

Over the streets, at the time of his ar- 
rival, the late afternoon sunshine lay like 
beaten silver. He was barely eighteen; for 
the first time he rode in a taxicab, important 
with his luggage. With no trouble at all he 
secured a place to sleep and eat with his 
mother’s second cousins, the Whelans, on 


West Ejighty-sixth Street. Within forty- 
eight hours he beheld the outside of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, massive and 


dignified as a dynasty of centuries’ stand- 
ing, and he got a teacher in Carnegie Hall. 
Mary Moore had found out about Carnegie 
Hall as a source of supply. 

His room with the Whelans was dark and 
unsanitary, unlike the comfortable and in- 
expensive quarters which Mary had managed 
to find in Cleveland. And two teachers, 
after hearing him, had explained, a gray- 
eyed one briefly, and a black-eyed one 
volubly, that his voice had not quite the 
quality which for their own reputations’ 
sakes they preferred to handle. But Signor 
Taliani, two floors below, with a graceful 
black beard and a riotous Latin vocabulary, 
listened, exclaimed, “Marvelous!” and al- 
most embraced Leonard while he explained 
tearfully that the other two were imbeciles and liars to boot. 

Through Signor Taliani, Leonard met a young actor and song- 
writer, Jere Bendle, who was willing to share his studiolike apart- 
ment, farther downtown, and with more windows and personal 
liberty than Leonard got with the Whelans. He told Leonard he 
could buy a violet-hued rug and pay a month’s back rent if he 
wished, and thus feel more at home in the studio. 

The claws of the city were presently revealed in the person of a 
small under-salesgirl in a gaudy music shop on Forty-second Street. 
But no scar was left. 

Leonard stopped in at the place one morning for a copy of 
“Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming.” She was not over 
sixteen. But her aplomb was large. 

“Old stuff,’ she said at once. “Why don’t you try the new 
‘Pickaninny Pipes,’ already in the nineteenth edition?” 

“Send ‘Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming’ to Signor Taliani’s 
studio in Carnegie Hall,” said Leonard with dignity. 

“Oh! Just one copy, Mr. Taliani?” 
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“T am not the Signor,” he began kindly to explain, misled by 
her immaturity and bland tone. 

“Oh, aren't you?” 

Milly Hurd bent her mirthful red face low over the check 
she was making out. 

Leonard stared at her sus} 

“I know who you are now, 

“Who?” 

“You're another rival.’”’ This time she was speciously serious. 

Leonard took his change coldly. 

“Want to bet on that?” Milly asked a stout dark man before 
the young man’s heels had passed through the door to the street. 
“Want to bet he aint Jean’s rival? Or Edouard’s?” 

Abe Lelcazzar, whose shop and booking-agency combined netted 
him nearly forty thousand dollars a year, shrugged derisively. 

“Bah—they make me sick! They flock here every day, from 
Iowa or Montana or Nebraska or Ohio, and expect to hold this 
town in the hollow of their hand before the end of the year. 
Idiots!” 

“One born every minute, they say,” agreed Milly impudently. 
“But you needn’t look at me so personal. I was born on Eighty- 
second Street myself. Pa reminisces about a farm in New Hamp- 


iously. 
she said sweetly 


shire—when Ma'll let him.’ 


ae x 


ee 


She figured a moment or two. Then abruptly: “You've got only eight hundred dollars left. 


And a Shoestring 


“Sure. If not you—your pa.” Abe was oracular. 

“Undt where did you say you were born, Abe?” queried Milly 
demurely. 

“Don’t get sassy.” 

Leonard did not hear all this. In a pleasant enough frame of 
mind, he was walking up the Avende. He was due for a vocal 
lesson; and that evening Jere Bendle was introducing him to two 
entertaining (said Jere) young women of the last revue. 

“But listen—keep expenses low!” The languid voice had been 
imperative while Jere, in a green silk dressing-gown, outlined 
the evening. “Don’t ever, in fact, make the mistake of blowing 
money on dames—particularly in this town! In the first place, 
there’s no such thing as gratitude in their make-up. Second,’— 
Jere blew a thoughtful spiral of cigarette smoke,—“keep your 
eyes open, and you'll find plenty of ’em here to spend money 
on you.” 

Leonard’s roommate gave forth a heavy sigh. 

“You'll find that a man needs his own money for his own 
needs. Clothes, for one. Clothes in this town cost like hell.” 

Jere Bendle wrote a song that year—‘Hetty of Harlem” was 
the title—which went into a twelfth edition, netting Jere several 
thousands. He did not inform Leonard precisely how much 
Thereupon he married the little dollish daughter of an upstate 


Do you think I am still at the fireworks age?” 
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Just the kind of meal 
you often want! 


Soup for health— How often you have said to yourself at lunch 
every day! a , 
or suppertime: I feel like eating something 
substantial, but I don’t want too much.” 





These are just the times when a delicious 
plateful of Campbell's Vegetable Soup is so 
tempting and so sufficient. 


Thousands and thousands of people every 
day eat this soup as a meal. It tastes so good. 


It's so nourishing. 


When you serve Campbell's Vegetable Soup 
for dinner—as you often will—you can reduce the 
number of the other dishes—it contains so much 


food. 


Fifteen vegetables. Invigorating beef broth. 
Cereals to build and strengthen. Seasoning by 
master-chefs. And taste it! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


I'm as plump as pigs in clover; 

I am simply bubbling over. 

All the vigor that I feel 

Comes from Campbell's husky meal! 
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banker, to whom he did not introduce Leonard Moore, and sailed 
away for a year in Europe. 

He transferred his furniture and half of the studio leasehold, 
for a consideration, to Ross Jones, a professional saxophone 
soloist. 

Leonard preferred Ross to Jere. The former was a plump and 
garrulous person given to all the good living he could corral, but 
not perpetually whining about expenses and debts, as had the 
languid Jere. Leonard himself was in debt by this time—not to 
Taliani, who taught strictly on the cash basis. But there had been 
a topcoat and cuff-links. 

By this time, through Bendle’s and Ross’ carelessly used in- 
fluence and advice, Leonard was occasionally singing ballads or 
syncopated stuff at the outlying motion-picture theaters. At first, 
he thought the pay was good. Taliani did not object to his 
pupils singing anywhere, at any time. Blandly he admitted that 
money sings the best scale 


N ARY MOORE died a year later. 
Leonard money for a ticket home. 
After the funeral Leonard learned that his mother had pretty 
well mortgaged the house to its limit. She had nothing left but 
an equity in the house, and the old, worn furniture. Ed Shields 
gave Leonard nine hundred dollars for the equity and found a 
woman who would rent the place and take the furnishings off 
Leonard’s hands, insuring herself the roomers. With a mounting 
dislike of the roomers, who stared at him curiously, the recipient 
bitterly shook Barietta dust from his pale fawn footgear and 
hurried back to New York. 

He did not let Taliani know of the nine hundred. He asked 
for six further months’ lessons on faith. Taliani’s faint smile 
was a volume. Dryly he mentioned his own studio rent. 

As for the next few years of Leonard Moore’s life—well, they 
were checkered—like a slice of badly baked devil’s-food cake! 
It is true that for the first year or so he enjoyed a sort of 
vogue for his rendition of “Mother” songs. He sang them with 
a musical plaintive note that he found somewhere in his sulky 
white throat. Milly heard him one night, and told Abe Lel- 
cazzar: 

‘““Ma’s fat and healthy and bakes our bread three times a week 
in a gas-oven. But when he was singin’, I couldn’t help seeing 
her in a graveyard and me carrying white carnations out to her. 
Pity he hasn't got half an octave more.” 

From the shop Milly had been promoted to the booking-agency. 

“Pity the bird aint twins,” grunted Abe. “The lizard keeps 
himself so busy nights that he was too sleepy to crawl out of bed 
Wednesday afternoon to be on time at the Alhamar, and as usual 
I was the goat.” 


Ed Shields telegraphed 


ECAUSE Milly liked the song, or because her hair was black 
as any river at midnight, or because Leonard saw her often 
enough at the roll-top booking-desk, there occurred—well, not an 
“affair” between the two; that word is at once too wide and 
too short. There happened, lasting for, say, ten days, no more, 
something that was a hark at mutual attraction. Brief enough— 
the hark! A smile or two, a taxicab ride or two in the park, 
an accidental meeting in a midnight cabaret, with Milly in a 
smart little black georgette dress, one gay snack in a rose-white 
dawn at a lobster palace at Coney Island. 
“Watch your step, Milly,” unfeelingly grunted Abe Lelcazzar. 
“Recall how many brave feet went down with the goose-step.” 
“Save the advice,” retorted his most trusted employee, black 
eyes hung with scorn. “Any time I dig twice in my own sock 


for taxicab fare for two back from Tony’s-on-the-Beach!” She 
made a small explosive sound indicative of much feeling. 
Charley Kost yawned to Leonard: ‘What’s the big idea? Un- 


less Abe was already in mind, she couldn't get you a four-a-day 
date, or anything else—except maybe a free professional copy 
of one of last year’s hits.” 

Charley, with whom Leonard was economically sharing a room 
and bath at the San Gegis Hotel at this time, was the son of a 
bankrupt restaurateur who advertised with gold-leafed menu- 
cards. Charley was also a nephew of Mrs. Theodora Dormerby. 
Since his father’s failure, he dabbled in schemes to make his 
friends’ songs into hits. He was blond, effeminate and a college 
graduate. 

“No big idea at all,” demurred Leonard. “Still, at times, I’m 
in a financial state to accept with thanks even one wrinkled 
song.” 

It was about this time that Hollywood called most loudly for 
all straight-profiled young men to come West and get Kleig 


And a Shoestring 


eyes and Rolls-Royces. Leonard heard the call. ‘It’s all bunk 
about those poor stars having to work so hard,” he confided to 
Charley, who agreed. “Purest bunk!” But he, with Charley, 
beat in vain at the doors of several Eastern offices for a camera- 
test. He was not among the cinema’s chosen. 

He grieved sulkily for a while. And then appeared on the 
scene Theodora Dormerby, rich and foolish. His future rosied 
like a giant “flower-pot” from a firecracker. All his sky was 
pinkly asplutter! 

Her nephew Charley was indignant. Charley was the one 
responsible for an introduction at a gay table on Thirty-eighth 
Street. Leonard lost Charley as roommate and as friend. Char- 
ley said something about a serpent’s tooth. 

“Your aunt—by the way, I always liked that rich red hair 
on a woman!—has surely a right,’ said Leonard, with a faint, 
unpleasantly smiling show of his good-looking white teeth, ‘to 
hire anyone as her secretary she likes. And I need the money, 
indeed I do.” 

“Shut up before I hand you one,” raged Charley. 

Leonard smiled, for he was twenty pounds the heavier. 

Ross Jones said something to a good many people about his 
old friend Leon going in for kindness to the aged; that went 
the rounds, eliciting much laughter. 

Hearing, Leonard smiled. But his next nod, meeting Ross, 
was so careless as to promise much in the future. He and Ross, 
to be sure, owed each other several poker-debts, and a matter of 
unpaid studio-rent lay between them like a charred fagot. 

Ross was affable under the nod, in spite of its nature. Leonard 
Moore smiled again, cynically. Silly old-Ross! Did the supe 
fatuously fancy he was going to stick his feet under the Dormerby 
dinner-table on Park Avenue? Oh, poor foolish old Ross! And 
a few others, too. 

He managed once or twice in Ross’ and others’ presence, to 
toss a greenback to a smirking waiter. 


’ 


N unbeautiful romance! Lacking, indeed, in loveliness as 

much as did the flaccid white lobe of Theodora Dormerby’s 

rather gross ear, or a protuberant claw of the lobsters of which 
she was so fond. 

It was a lobster, at Tony’s-on-the-Beach, that ended life and 
all romance for Theodora Dormerby, just a week before the 
Wednesday set for her second marriage. In the privacy of his 
room, of his bed, of his bath, Leonard Moore vented his stock 
of profanity that he had indolently allowed time to trick him. 
Such a trick! And then the San Gegis Hotel handed him a 
curt statement which deprived him of room and bath for any 
further venting of profanity. 

The embossed, gold-monogrammed billbook, gift from Theodora 
Dormerby, grew fat with pawn-tickets. A tweed street-suit, 
whose gray fleckings were like silver poplar leaves in the wind, 
and for which a tailor had already wasted dollars in dunning 
postage, became baggy at pockets and knees. With a fretful, 
fawning face, Leonard one day walked into the Lelcazzar booking- 
agency and thrust a chin at Abe, much as he had seen motion- 
picture chins thrust, at moments of a soul’s nerving to action. 

“See here, Mr. Lelcazzar, I’ve really got to ask you as a 
favor—” 

The tast word of course was enough. In half a century Abe 
had learned to care as little for that word as he did for sugar 
on a fried egg. 

“Save your breath,” he advised blandly. “This is the month 
of May, you know.” At the other’s wave of a hand: ‘“Never- 
theless, it is May! And June is at her sister’s heels, like a cook 
just as poor. And July is coming, as in all other years. As in 
all other years, my boy!” The old voice became a little 
harder with sarcasm. “I would advise you, my boy, to take a 
little vacation for the next few months. The tenor calendar, 
you know, is not the Gregorian. Even”—he laughed unkindly— 
“the near-tenor calendar has its summer of discontent.” 

By association, Abe had at command many a Shakespearean 
phrase. Briskly he now ended the interview by turning to 
another man who had entered. 

Leonard hesitated a minute, standing uncertainly, and saw 
that from her desk twelve feet away Milly Hurd had raised an 
attentive black head. Perhaps he misconstrued that attentiveness. 
Or perhaps he simply made a fretful grasp at any attention that 
might be metamorphosed into sympathy. 

He made a leisurely way back to her, sat with languidly 
crossed legs on the corner of her desk, and with a little melo- 
dramatic gesture, flipped a bill and some small silver onto a 
brown blotter. 
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The Way to Skin Loveliness 


according to Mrs. Hoyt 


“The active woman today is ex- 
pected to appear always fresh, al- 
ways youthful, always exquisitely 
groomed. And the same loveliness 
of clear, smooth skin may be ac- 


a 
guired by any woman through the j 
daily use of Pond’s Two Creams.” 4 
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HE door was opened by an im- 

peccable butler, but another voice 
—a rather thrilling voice—said, “Come 
up to the studio, won’t you, it’s much 
easier to talk,” and there was Mrs. Hovt 
— unbelievably lovely. 





The studio is a perfect setting tor 
Mrs. Hoyt’s startling beauty. Her sma! 
head — with its contrasts of dark eves 
and hair and creamy magnolia petal! 
skin—fairly shone against the subdued 
but brilliant color of the exotic room. 

[ asked her what she thought the most 
important factor in a woman’s beauty. 

“ Her complexion, by all means,” 
she declared emphatically. “It is the 
first thing you see. No matter how ex- 
quisite a woman’s features, they count 
for nothing if her skin is not radiantly 
clear and smooth.” 

“And what,” I asked her, “what 
produces a lovely skin?” 

“Cleanliness,” was the immediate 
answer, “is the first essential. Select 
first a soft pure cream that melts on the 
face and goes into the pores to clear 
away all impurities. Then, of equal 
importance is the proper finish—a prep- 
aration that provides a soft, fine sur- 
face on which the powder will go evenly 
and stay.” 

When Mrs. Hoyt says that rejuve- 
nating cleanliness and an _ exquisite 
finish are the foundations of skin love- 
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liness, she is speaking for thousands of 
distinguished and charming women 
who depend upon two creams that 
were developed for just these purposes. 


VERY night, and after any ex- 
posure, use Pond’s Cold Cream. 
With the tips of your fingers, or a 
piece of moistened cotton, apply it 
generously on the face and neck. It 
sinks deep into the pores to remove 





Mrs. Hoyt’s studiowith its exoticblue 
greens and vermilions is an almost 
perfect setting for her dark beauty 


all the impurities. Wipe the cream oft 
after a minute with a soft cloth— with 
it will come the dust and excess oil, 
the rouge and powder you have used 
during the day. Do this twice. Your 
skin looks fresh and is satin smooth 
and supple again. 

After every cleansing, before jou powder 
and always befure you go out, use Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream for an enchanting finish. 
Smooth it in very evenly, just enough for 
your skin to absorb. Notice how smooth 
and velvety your face feels. And how in- 
credibly young you’re looking! The powder, 
moreover, will cling for hours. 

When you get up in the morning, after a 
dash of cold water, rub in this cream. It will 
keep your skin fresh and untired for hours. 

Learn irom the distinguished women who 
have—and keep—lovely skins. Begin today 
to give your skin this exquisite cleansing and 
protection. The Pond’s Extract Company. 














POND’S TWOCREAMS-—USED BY WOMEN 
WHO MUST BEEXQUISITE AT ALL TIMES 





MAIL COUPON WITH 10c TODAY 
: Tue Ponn’s Extract Company 

133N Hudson St., New York 
Ten cents (1o0c) is enclosed for your introductory 


tubes of the two creams every normal skin needs 
~enough of each for two weeks’ ordinary toilet use. 
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“My dollars and 
cents.” 

A silver-backed hat-brush and a fitted 
traveling-case, gifts from Theodora Dor- 
merby, had been disposed of, or he would 
have possessed less money. “Care to’— 
languidly—‘“help me celebrate this eve- 
ning—as far as it goes?” 

Milly seemed unimpressed 

“I’m afraid,” she drawled, “that 
wouldn't go far enough to make the eve- 
ning worth while.” 

“Oh! It wouldn’t?” He strove for 
dramatic effect; but his voice betrayed 
him. 

“°Fraid not.” 
head to her work. 

Her left hand rested on the _ litho- 
graphed advertisement of a new song. 
Its title was “I Haven't Got Much 
Money, but I Got a Lot of Nerve.” 

Leonard Moore’s pale face became red 
—as red as the eighty-foot-high sign 
just across Broadway, and that was very 
red indeed. 

He started to say something, choked, 
and turned away 


capital—six forty 


She bent her black 


] BONARD MOORE stood on a bridge 
at midnight. He took off his hat. 
The night was warm. The breath of 
the river, turgid as it was with blackness, 
was a sort of caress to his hot, bitter, 
face. He wished that he were rich. He 
wished he had something else worth 
pawning, or else a permanent place to 
sleep and bathe and eat. 

A sense of enmity came upon him, 
standing there in the dark—enmity 
against something so vague, so huge, so 
mercilessly shapeless, like a monstrous 
jellyfish, that he quivered with vexation 
at his own incapacity for revenge. 

He wished that he were a woman— 
one of those white-bodied gold-diggers 
whose own eyes and soft flesh provide 
their own wherewithal. 

But most of all he wished that in some 
way he could pay back Miss Milly Hurd 
for her recent mocking attitude toward 
himself. 

No pain like vanity’s pain! No hurt 
like pride’s hurt! Out of the dark her 
black head showed, and somehow imper- 
sonally it represented all of life and all 
of a big cold town. ; He longed to strike 
it and what it stood for. 

His thoughts were merely a vague rage 
at this point. His intention was unborn. 
He knew of no way at all so to act that 
Milly Hurd would be permeated with a 
sense of his superiority toward her in- 
ferior self. But he ached so to act! 

Unconsciously he scowled in thought 
over the chance of ever paying her back 
for what she had done to him. Bitterly 
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he wished that he had, say, a thousand 
dollars in hand to scatter in front of her 
mocking black eyes. In one evening! It 
was not unknown in this town—the scat- 
tering of that sum for an evening’s whirl 
of pleasure. Take taxicabs in profusion, 
waiters, cover charges—one could run up 
a fine and dazzling total, gaining wonder 
and prestige from onlookers’ eyes. He 
wished he had just one thousand, and at 
the end of the evening to bid her, dazzled 
and fatuously expectant of many such 
evenings to follow, a haughty and deri- 
sive adieu. 

He turned away from the bridge pres- 
enily. His limbs were stiff from long 
standing. He passed a small park. He 
sat down sullenly on a bench, and almost 
at once a sauntering pair eyed him 
askance. That struck him to fresh sullen- 
ness. Was there no place that the world 
did not grudge him? Even a wooden 
bench on which the dew was gathering 
clammily! The girl was a slim, flat- 
hipped thing, with a smart but inexpen- 
sive little black gown. She reminded him 
of Milly Hurd. 

Afterward, he could not have said 
just when, on the bridge or in the small, 
bare park, there came to him the sullen 
resolution to get somehow, somewhere, 
the sum that would be sufficient to put 
Milly Hurd in her place. It was a 
morbid and mad and melancholy resolu- 
tion, bred by a mind that was neither 
healthy nor courageous. 

With the resolution itself floated ob- 
scurely the idea that anybody could of 
course get a thousand dollars, provided 
one cared to take enough trouble. One 
could, say, go to work for eighteen or 
twenty dollars a week and live on eight 
and save ten for one hundred weeks. 

It was a trifling problem in primary 
arithmetic. One could get the eighteen! 
One could live on the eight! One could 
save the ten! All three were being done 
by men every day. Savagely, and rather 
mechanically, at last, he repeated the 
figures, even when eventually he arose 
from the bench and got back to his tem- 
porary room. It was nearly dawn; the 
day was crawling grayly toward that part 
of the world. 


E slept till noon. At noon, life was 

cold to the touch, like a dead eel, un- 
palatable like decaying hash, unagreeable, 
like a woman you did not like. And of 
the ugly dreaming of the night before, 
nothing remained except a morbid reso- 
lution which he had no intention of car- 
rying out—or so he thought at the 
moment. 

In the next day or two he looked up 
Jere and one or two other men, and was 
beautifully and artistically snubbed by 
the first, and not treated too well by 
the others. 

By the end of the week he had pawned 
the tweed suit and his last pair of cuff- 
links. 

He arose one morning with no more 
than a dime and with few-enough clothes. 
For a good many days he had avoided 
certain bright and familiar haunts that 
once he had preferred. It was making a 
gaudy pill of necessity at last to turn a 
final sore back on them. He swung, 
sullen hands in pockets, from the room- 
ing-house which, owing three days’ room- 
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rent, he was leaving baggageless, toward 
the grimier streets of New York—the 
dingier avenues, the noisy culs-de-sac of 
ways where “Help Wanted” signs hang 
in fly-specked and therefore less fas- 
tidious windows. He fairly slammed him- 
self into the first doorway that flared 
its need of human hands, any kind of 
human hands. 

It was a “Waiters Wanted” sign, andy 
he was rejected. Experience needed. 
Too dapper was Leonard, for all his 
oldest blue serge pants and coat and for 
all his lounging days and nearly full 
nights in parks, to dispense properly the 
sinkers and coffee of the place. A wise 
proprietor did not care for a round peg in 
a square hole. However, in the course of 
a few days Leonard Moore became more 
unkempt and therefore found a_ hole 
which didn’t too poorly hold him. 

He shed his betraying coat with its 
betrayingly well-cut lapels, and in crum- 
pled: trousers—there had now come entire 
nights in parks—and with a soiled shirt, 
he was allowed to wash the floor of a 
poolroom on lower Sixth Avenue to 
which none of Leonard’s friends would 
ever find the way. 


N the course of the next six weeks he 

was in turn porter, window-washet 
(that was a trade which took an attentive 
half-day to learn), sandwich man, bill- 
peddler, waiter (for a few days. until a 
union man demanded to see his card and 
had him thrown out), porter, window- 
washer, sandwich man. 

At the least, he earned two dollars a 
day. He slept three nights in a flop- 
house, two nights at a Mills hotel, finally 
got a so-called permanent room in 2 
horrible brick building near the Battery, 
with three roommates who neither knew 
nor cared where he came from or whither 
he was bound. One was a Swede; one 
was a Russian refugee; one was a senile 
ex-embezzler. None of them cared much 
for the safety razor which is civilization’s 
taunt to the uncivilized. All toiled not 
at what they would, but at what they 
could. 

In a sort of apathy which, paradoxi- 
cally, was auto-intoxicating, Leonard en- 
tered into a strange morose companion- 
ship with men who had no interest in 
him and in whom he had no interest. 
The Russian talked too much, mostly to 
himself; the ex-embezzler talked too 
little, relieving the strain of living by 
occasional ear-splitting morphine jags. 
Once two of the three fought with their 
fists over a heelless sock. 

Leonard Moore worked and saved all 
that was not required by him for the bare 
necessities of life. With some jobs, such 
as dishwashing in incredibly unclean 
places where the electric dishwasher, an- 
other taunt of civilization, had never ap- 
peared, food was a perquisite of the work 
itself. And if a palate which once had 
known clean Ohio jelly-closets and 
creamed coffee in thin blue-rimmed cups, 
swelled sometimes in uncontrollable 
gorge, he viciously rebuked his palate, 
taking in so doing a morbid satisfaction. 
Is a man’s resolution to be at the mercy 
of a weak predilection for a clean saucer? 

He saved—he misered his savings. He 
grumbled to proprietors of hot-dog count- 
ers over their poor pay to employees, 
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othing can take 
the place of — 
Fels-Naptha ! 


When you are tired of the drudgery of washday— 
Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 
When you are in doubt about the wholesome cleanliness 
of your clothes— 
Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 
When you are trying to find a way to make your household 
cleaning problems easier — 
Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 
When you are asked to try new things for washing and 
cleaning, remember — 
Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 
And nothing can, for Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than 
soap and naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blending of splendid soap 
and real naptha that gives you the benefit of these two great cleaners at 
the same time, and in one economical bar. 
ive Fels-Naptha its place in your home. Buy a ‘‘Golden Bar’’ today 
at your grocer’s. 
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loys 


The 
Most Important Part 
of Your Plans 


oe make sure you will get 
the most out of your visit— 
whether its on business or plea- 
sure — you must consider first 
your hotel reservation. 


The Hotel McAlpin is not 
only convenient TO everything 
—it’s convenient IN everything. 
That means that you will find 
just the kind of hotel service 
that will give you the most com- 
fort and pleasure. Instead of the 
stiff formality of the average 
hotel, you enjoy the atmosphere 
of quiet, home-like contentment 
—plus the unequalled McAlpin 
Service. 





As an example of how we antici- 
pate your wants—when you make 
your reservation, we will send to 
you a complete, modern and simple 
service map of the city,showing you 
all Subway, “L”, and surface sta- 
tions. Just ask forMap RB 


ARTHUR L. LEE, 
Managing Director 





‘he Cenler « Convenience 


Broadway at 34" Street 


Hote MALin 








HAPPY CHILDREN 


make cordial men and women. Summer 
Camps in charge of cultured camp director 
teach your children how to find life's happi- 
ness every day in every way hey are a 
University of Leisure. They give children 
a physical, moral, intellectual education 
All sports, on land and water, which great 


universities provide, are taught in the 
Summer Camp. How to walk, run, swim 
climb, row, canoe, ride, shoot, build, camp 
explore, hunt, fish, trap, collect nature spec- 
imens, weave, make jewelry, sketch, study 
stars, trees and flowers. And a lot more to 
keep the heart, head and hand of boys and 
girls going, going, going-on 

By all means send your children to a good 
camp. But be sure it is a good one. Our 
camp observer has visited hundreds of camp 
and knows about hundreds more We 
will advise you without charge Enclose 


stamped return envelope. 
Camp Department 
THe Rep Book Macazine 


33 West 42nd St., New York City 

















so that one, who was born somewhere in 
Galicia but educated on Ninth Avenue, 
felt hurt. “Say, listen, bo, where did 
you get the idea that large dough was 
due the likes of you?” 

“Bo!” It was a grim classification of 
the grumbler. 

Leonard haughtily decided that win- 
dow-washing was his favorite form of 
toil. It brought between three and four 
dollars a day, ‘sometimes rising to six, 
when housewives were plentiful or an 
agency short of washers. 


HE days went by in a stolid, vicious 

row—a row propped by morose reso- 
lution. The weeks were morbidly ticked 
off the calendar. One can hug a reso- 
lution well enough, given the stimulus 
of a secret love or a secret hate. Leon- 
ard had hitched his wagon, not to any 


| mocking star, but to a curbstone in a 
| gutter. 


Originally he kept his savings on his 
person. Waking one night to a hairy 
paw fumbling inside his shirt, he was 
enraged. With furious hands, that the 
labor of even a few months had curiously 
toughened, he got hold of his Russian 
roommate and squeezed his throat until 
the grimy face grew purple, and the 
hairs of a matted beard stood out as if 
galvanized. Gurgle, gurgle: 

“Le’ go—le’ go—tek back—” 

“You bet I'll take it back,” panted 
Leonard, whose own face was so swollen 
and discolored with rage that the man 
he held gaped at him in pure horror. 
“T’ve worked for that money.” 

Shaking the other until yellowed teeth 
chattered fearsomely, he added whimper- 
ingly: “I'd kill you, you old thief. But 
I'd probably be sent to the chair. Being 
me, I'd never have the luck to go clear.” 
It was pessimism and cowardice com- 
bined. 

Reluctantly, even ill-temperedly, he 
next day took his money, about one hun- 
dred and twenty dollars, to a bank. 

He put his sullen, unshaven face close 
to the savings cashier’s grill. “Take a 
good look at me so I can leave my pass- 
book in your hands and you'll remember 
my face to let me get the money out,” 
he begged. A neat, elderly man nodded 
his circumspect gray head and said that 
he would remember his face. 

So much money saved and put away 
was an impetus if any had been needed 
to spur an unweakening resolution. But 
he used the impetus wrongly at the start; 
he lost eleven dollars and forty cents, a 
week’s salvage of earnings, at pool, 
hoping to double it. His hand was 
steady enough, but luck was against him. 


HE autumn, brilliant on the Avenue, 
where people could afford tweed 
clothes to match its lovely leaves, was 
less prepossessing farther to the east and 
farther to the west, where lives had less 
need of a parade-ground. Leonard was 
idle no day of the summer. An idle 
day, to be sure, would have been an 
incubus to a morose soul. He could not 
even, like an underpaid shopgirl, devote 
it to laundering his undergarments. He 
did not possess them, by this time. 
For a long while he had hitched ragged 
undergarments to his waist with a string, 
as he learned that many men do. Finally 
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he discarded the rags and did without, 
as many men do. Underwear, like a 
handle on a coffee-cup, is a convenience 
of existence, but not a necessity. And 
when one is viciously opposed to un- 
necessary outlay, temporarily at least, 
laundry-bills are a particularly detested 
item. 





November came—and his birthday 
He celebrated it by washing windows 
two hours overtime, at a ramshackle 


laborers’ rooming-house on lower Ninth 
Avenue—eighty cents overtime pay. 

On his way from work, in the seven 
o'clock dark which the arc-lights pricked 
goldenly, it chanced that his path was 
crossed by a hasting taxicab containing 
Jere Bendle and a theatrical magnate 
whom Leonard knew by sight. They 
were laughing at something; prosperity 
sat sleekly on both. 

From under lowering brows he stared 
after them. They, were like poison to 
a festering sore. But whereas four 
months sooner he might have looked 
whimperingly after them, now he gave a 
short, not ill-pleased laugh at something 
he foresaw in the future. His night to 
come! Jere was a hound for news of 
anyone’s money. Once it was borne to 
his ears that Leonard, an old pal, was 
flinging away a thousand a night— 
Leonard knew how the story would be 
embellished to travel!—how his palms as 
well as his ears would itch! The scurry 
he would make to get in touch with 
Leonard, and learn where and how he 
got it! 

Leonard enjoyably 
the following day. 


worked overtime 


\ ITH winter came a horde of men 

from out of town—farmhands, ber- 
ry-pickers, hoboes, all the offscouring of 
modern industrialism, who hug cities 
when fields are bare. That meant less 
general labor to be divided among many 
regiments of general laborers. But he 
managed to get what he considered his 
share, which meant seven days a week, 
even if some of the days lacked their 
quota of twelve hours. 

By February his face was long and 
grimly thin. His eyes were unpleasantly 
taciturn, keeping their lids low, mostly. 
His mouth was compressed habitually, 
as if by unremitting ill temper. 

It was in February that he was passed 
on a street by Ross Jones. The latter 
did not recognize him. Leonard smiled 
He was well suited by the lack of recog- 
nition. 

Another spring came—spring, when 
always, never failing in its mysterious 
hope, an old world expectantly, disre- 
garding all previous disappointments, 
looks for revivification somehow, for a 
desired rebirth, for the fulfillment of 
dreams less tangible than the ether! 
Leonard Moore marked the approach 

spring by changing his sleeping- 
His place of residence was 
visited by smallpox. He cluded quaran- 
tine by crawling to the next roof. Still, 
he was really glad to see warmer weather. 
During the winter his hands had been 
reddened and fissured almost to bleeding, 
from exposure to all sorts of temperature. 

Spring went—to the duet of barge- 
men’s cursings and orioles’ twitterings. 
Leonard was never near any of the ori- 


of 


quarters. 
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he Secret of 


Clearer skin : Easier digestion - Regular elimination 


“Better Health - - 


THESE remarkable reports are simple, natural food achieves 
typical of thousands of similar literally amazing results. 
tributes to the power of Fleisch- Concentrated in every cake of 
mann’s Yeast. Fleischmann’s Yeast are millions 

There is nothing mysterious of tiny yeast-plants, alive and 
about its action. It is not a_ active. At once they go to work 
“cure-all,” not amedicineinany —invigorating the whole system, 
sense. But when the body is clearing the skin, aiding diges- 
choked with the poisons of con-__ tion, strengthening the intestinal 
stipation—or when its vitality is musclesandmakingthem healthy 
low so that skin, stomach and_ and active, Health is yours once 
general health are affected—this more. 















““At the age of forty, when I had most at stake, I 
found myself slipping in health. I was troubled with 
indigestion, constipation and nervous debility. I had 
read about people taking Fleischmann’s Yeast, and 
ordered some. 


‘‘A while later, in answer to a friend’s inquiry, I 
was surprised to hear myself reply, ‘I feel like a prize- 
fighter’ and realized then that I had not felt any sign 
of indigestion for some time, and was putting in ten 
to twelve hours’ hard brain work daily. I knew I 
was back again.” 

(A letter from Mr. * L. King of Washington, 
. C.) 


‘*When all the other girls were wear- 
ing their first low-necked dresses, I 
was staying at home—all on account 
of a breaking-out on my back that I 
simply couldn’t get. rid of. It was 
awful. One day my chum told me 
about Fleischmann’s Yeast and urged 
' me to take it. I took half a cake dis- 
solved in water before every meal—it 
is not only easy to take but delightful 
—and in two weeks every trace of the 
! eruption had disappeared. It worked 
like magic, really, and made me feel 
like a different person.” 
(A letter from Miss Esther Shaw of en 7 
Sanford, Calif.) ~\ 


Dissolve one cake in a 
ms glass of water 
(just hot enough to drink) 





Tes 


**Came a period of real worry; of 
haphazard living; of irregular sleep 
and diet. The result a distressing 
case of nerves . misery from my 
digestive system, a rough and un- 


—before breakfast and at bedtime. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, when taken this 
way, is especially effective in over- 


clear skin. When someone suggested 
yeast I laughed. Secretly I 
tried it, and now, knowing how 
simple the remedy, I laugh at nerves, 
scorn a skin that is not smooth and 
’ clear, and find my digestive system 
+ a thing to be ignored.”’ 

(Mrs. Betty Knight of Los 

Angeles, California.) 






‘This is what the doctor told me, ‘ Your 
husband is run down; . he has over- 
worked and eaten so irregularly, and taken 
so little notice of his physical condition 
that now he is a very sick man.’ . At 
the end of the second week’s yeast treat- 
ment digestion was improved, and consti- 
pation relieved. For six months he ate 
three cakes each day, and no doubt he 
owes his complete recovery to the fact 
that he was so steadfast in following this 
treatment.”’ 

(Mrs. St. Chrismanof Richmond, Ind.) 


coming or preventing constipation. 
Or eat 2 or 3 cakes a day—spread 
on bread or crackers—dissolved in 
fruit juices or milk—or eat it plain. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast comes only in 
the tinfoil package—it cannot be 
purchased in tablet form. Al/ grocers 
have it. Start eating it today! A 
few days’ supply will keep as well in 
your ice box as in the grocer’s. 


Write us for further information or 
let us send you a free copy of our 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. 
Address: Health Research Dept. M-4 
The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 
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One easy turn of 
the Lorain Red 
Wheel gues youd 
choice of 44 Meas- 
ured and con- 
trolled oven heats 
for any kind of 
oven cooking or 
baking. 


All Cakes Can be 
“Wonderful” 


VERY time you bake a cake does 
E it turn out “wonderful?” With 
correct proportions and the best 
ingredients don’t you still have occa- 
sional “Bad Luck”—the cake “falls” or 
gets “overdone?” 
If you want to be able to make a wonder- 
ful cake every time, you must be sure of 
the heat of your oven. With a gas range 
equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat 
Regulator,youcan measurethe oventem- 
perature as easily and asaccurately as any 
ingredient in the cake batter, and know 
that the desired heat will be automati- 
cally maintained throughout the bakin... 


The Lorain Oven Heat Regulator has 
a notched Red Wheel which can be 
turned to select the oven temperature 
best suited to cook or bake any article 
of food in the oven. 

The Red Wheel also enables you to cook a Whole 


Meal in the oven at one time and while you're 
miles away enjoying yourself. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables keep indefinitely and 
taste better when packed in ordinary glass jars 
and sterilized in a Lorain-equipped oven. 

Gas ranges equipped with the Lorain Oven 
Heat Regulator are sold by gas companies and 
good dealers everywhere. Send a post card fora 
free copy of “‘New, Lorain, Time & Temperature 
Cake Recipes’’. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 


1123 Chouteau Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 
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But in May he took advantage of 
| the bargemen’s strike to shovel coal on 
a barge at a scab’s high wages. 


E liked the atmosphere of the job 
He saved on clothes, needing only a 
| pair of pants, and if there was not a great 
hair on his chest, there was 
plenty of soot to hide the deficiency, for 
seventy-two hours at an unwashed 


| stretch. And there was besides about such 


work a continuity of repartee more en- 


| livening than any ever put out by the 
| Winter Show or the summer revues. 


| need of somewhat lighter work. 


After the strike was over, he felt the 
Besides, 
a man had told him of a line. He had 
to buy a suit of clothes from a second- 
hand store. | it he got on at a popcorn 
stand at a small Long Island resort 
lower in the social, artistic and hurdy- 
gurdy scale than Coney Island. He sold 
fast and industriously, on a three-per- 
cent commission. He made in forty-two 


days, including Sundays and Saturday 
nights, the excellent sum of three hun- 
dred and forty-six dollars, and that 


swelled his savings to fourteen hundred 
dollars. 

And the third week in September, 
when the new girls in boarding-schools 
were just getting well acquainted, and 
Christmas toy salesmen were scurrying 
about for stray, overlooked orders, he 
drew out his money, to the mild curiosity 
of an elderly cashier who had come to 
know his face very well indeed—and 
went shopping. 

He got another suit at a secondhand 
store; one cannot gather plums without 
some sort of a basket. Then he took 
the barber-shops in an ascending scale; 
beginning on Monday in a rear place on 
lower Sixth Avenue, and having climbed 
by Saturday to the suaver ministerings 
of a cleaner, whiter chair owned by a 
bright-eyed African who held the inter- 
section of Thirty-fourth Street and 
Broadway as his own peculiar jungle. 

Between shaves and facial massages, 
manicurings and hair treatments, he 
sandwiched steam and vapor baths. He 
would be in condition for his big play. 

In a year—nay, to those who have the 
price, in a month, Fifth Avenue makes 
small but significant changes in its tweed 
creases, its patent or brown toes, its 
belted coats, its evening clothes, its cra- 
vats. An educated eye is needed to detect 
what is authentically latest and desirable. 

Leonard had the eye. Education once 
obtained never quite departs. From an 
insignificant hotel, he reconnoitered belts 
and creases and knitted knots and the 
fine differences of just-back-from-the- 


| Adirondacks ankles. 


By now his own complexion hinted at 
nothing more than, say, two months in 


the mountains or a few weeks’ diving 
at the seashore. 
Presently, for all his secondhand 


clothes, he took down a degree or two 
more than one patronizing haberdashery 


clerk. He went to places where he was 
not known. Fortunately the town was 
large. Inside the first sleek glass door, 


he spoke curtly. 
“T want to be fixed up. 
snappy. I’m in a rush.” 
“Tweeds?” 


And make it 





“Yes.” 
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“I've got a pattern, just in, yellows 
and browns, with a fleck of red—’ The 
salesman glanced astutely at the tanned 
skin. “A touch of red, you know, is 
just the thing to set off—” 

Leonard emerged two hours later 
grimly satisfied with himself. He could 
have stepped well enough onto a mid- 
autumn page of a society magazine. He 
stopped at a florist’s where once he had 
deemed himself a favored customer. 

He. was grimly surprised to find that 
the marigold, orange-yellow like fruit, 
was the most fashionable and expensive 
flower of the year. He took one and 
sent a box. The flare of color in his 
buttonhole was a gorgeous small touch to 
his ensemble. A man among men, he 
walked up Broadway. 

He made his entrance casual. He 
nodded carelessly at Abe, who stretched 
around in his swivel-chair with mild in- 
terest. He strolled back to the farther 
desk where sat Milly Hurd, in another 
one-piece black crépe gown, with one 
hand holding to her ear a telephone re- 
ceiver and the other forefinger holding 
down the thumbed professional copy of 
a latest seller, “An Avenue Jane” by title. 
“Yes—Mr. Lelcazzaf says any time you 
care to go over the books—there’s been 
only eighteen thousand copies sold. 

Well, he doesn’t care who says eighty 
thousand’s the number—” 

She put back the instrument, and al- 
lowed the song copy to slip from desk’s 
edge to floor. “Why, hello! Where’ve 
you been?” 

“Oh,”—leisurely he lighted a cigarette 








which was delicately monogrammed,— 
“out of town.” 
TAXICAB driver still recalls the 


+ sullen, tanned chap who flung him a 
new five-dollar bill, for driving him across 
the street. “They hardly ever get that 
moonshiny! And the Jane with him was 
certainly surprised—say, she worked her- 
self on Broadway!” 

A head-waiter on Broadway has a 
stock tale for his friends. “Told it? 
Well, I'll tell it again every time I’ve got 
a new hearer. He was the cat’s whiskers 
for clothes, but he gave himself away as 
a plain boob. Twenty dollars as he came 
in, to get him a good table! He could 
have looked over the place and seen there 
were empty tables to burn. The gold- 
digger with him—did she open her black 
eyes in dismay to see that much get past 
her! I took it.” 

A scalper on Thirty-ninth Street keeps 
a stock argument on hand. ‘Man, the 
public wants what it wants when it wants 


it—and damn the price. Why, say— 
take that first night of ‘Saphrodite;’ 
twenty-eight dollars including war-tax 


was all we asked for seats; hour before 
opening, one fellow sends a messenger- 
boy over from a restaurant with a hun- 
dred-dollar bill for two center aisle seats, 
and we might keep, says he, the change. 
We kept it!” 

Nevertheless, when the two tickets ar- 
rived, with the messenger standing 
smugly by for his reward, Milly Hurd 
reached a hand curiously to take them 
and inspect them. 

For an hour her black eyes had been 
steadily growing wider, growing more 
puzzled. 
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No one ever regretted buying Quality 


Quality never hurt any tire user, but lack of 
it has taken toll from millions. The only 
question about quality is how much does 
it cost. 


The very essence of tire quality is concen- 
trated in Silvertown. All motorists know 
it, and would like to have Silvertowns. 


What many a motorist does not know is 
that Silvertowns cost no more than ordi- 
nary tires. 


There never was a time when Silvertown 
quality meant so much to the motorist, or 
could be had at so low a first cost... A talk 
with any Goodrich Dealer will prove it. ... 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


In Canada— The B. F. Goodrich Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 





OUR RESEARCH DEPARTMENT INVITES 


SUGGESTIONS FOR NEW USES OF RUBBER 
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® | 
ashamed 


It brought him untold 
misery; yet only he 
himself, was to blame. 


“What's the idea?” she said 

“Beg pardon?” Leonard politely took 
his attention from the waiters deferen- 
tial forefinger and whisper. 

“So much casting of mammoth pearls 
before—-um—swine !” 

“You underrate yourself.” 

When the waiter had gone, he 
shade too politely: 

“Have you any particular little thing 
you'd like the orchestra to play?” 

“Where did you get it?” 

“Don't be alarmed.” A_ faint ironic 
smile. “I got it by honest toil, I assure 
you. No one will presently tap you on 
the shoulder for the company you're in.” 

He tried to say it lightly. But for 


said, a 


| too many months his lips had too closely 


EF. had neglected his 

teeth so long that 
he was actually ashamed 
to visit his dentist. And 
like so many people, he 
kept putting it off. 

Finally he became so 
sensitive about their 
appearance that in con- 
versation he habitually 
distorted his mouth in 
an effort to hide them 
from view. 

A reasonable effort on 
his own part—consult- 
ing his dentist, conscien- 
tious of his tooth 
brush and the right den- 
tifrice--might have 
saved him this humilia- 
tion. But he even 
neglected these things. 
He was uncomfortable 
wherever he went. 

Listerine Tooth Paste cleans teeth 
a new way. At last our chemists 
have discovered a polishing ingredient 
that really cleans without scratching 


the enamel—a difficult problem 
finally solved. 


You will notice the im- 
provement even in the 
first few days. And you 
know it 1s cleaning safely. 

So themakers of 
Listerine, the safe anti- 
septic, have found for 
you also the really safe 
dentifrice. 


use 


What are your teeth 
saying about you today? 
LAMBERT PHARM 4- 
CAL CO.,St. Louis, U.S.A. 


LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 


Large Tube—25 cents 








| worn 


| down upon a girlish finger of 


the curves of fixed resolution 
They could not easily relax. 

The hand on a thin-stemmed iced glass 
hinted at nothing more, say, than a 
month's rowing at Lake George. The 
beaten-in brown of the back of his neck 
might have been acquired at tennis at a 


| Maine camp. 


But Milly Hurd, who had spent many 
hundreds of her days in the world’s can- 
niest and most sophisticated street, sent 
her steady, puzzled glance beyond the 
hand to a hard, sullen wrist, beneath the 
weather-beaten neck, to sullen-muscled 
shoulders. After wrist and shoulders— 


| to the thin tanned face where strength of 


purpose made a print like a nailed heel 

“What have you been doing?” she in- 
quired gently. 

Leonard turned his face a little toward 
her at the tone. 

“Would you really like to know?” 

“T intend to know!” 

“Intend,” he drawled, “to 
and get my guilty secrets?” 

“What have you been doing?” 

The best-laid plans of mice and men 
yang aft agley—gang aft agley! A nibble 
of cheese, an unexpected inflection in an 
other individual's voice—Abe Lelcazzar 
declared that Milly was worth her pay 
for her voice. 


vamp me 


A BOVE a plate of asparagus arranged 
4% delicately and skillfully to resemble 
girls’ fingers, and consumption of which 
would stand him half a day’s window- 
washing, Leonard Moore bitterly let slip: 

“T have so done that never again will 
[ greatly fear cold or hunger, or lack of 
a roof for my head. A good deal for 
an individual to do, is it not?” 

“A great deal,” said Milly, gravely. 

Bitterly he went on: 

“And the dollars which I am spending 
rather freely tonight, I can get again—to 
spend again.” 

“Can you?” 

With what was patently a grim sense 
of achievement that verged upon a 
strange triumph, he drawled: “Upon my 
word of honor.” 

For a little while Milly was silent, eyes 
white- 
sauced vegetable. Then she asked care- 
lessly : 

“And just about how much have you 
planned to spend tonight to celebrate 
your accomplishment?” 

“A thousand dollars!” 

“H’m!” She took a tiny gold pencil 


from her vanity-case, figured a moment or 


two upon a menu card. Then, abruptly: 
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“You've got only about eight hundred 
dollars lett, then! And do you really 
think, my poor deluded friend, that I am 
still at the fireworks age? That show 
‘Saphrodite, I don’t mind telling you, 
isn't worth sitting through—if a manager 
paid you a hundred dollars. But I can 
resell the tickets, at some loss, of 
course—" 

“See here!” cried Leonard angrily, as 
soon as he understood the drift of her 
words. ‘Please understand that this is 
my money—not yours—”’ 

“Leonard Moore,” she _ interrupted, 
quite as angrily, “are you aware that 
Abe Lelcazzar started his shop and book 
ing-agency thirty years ago on eight hun 
dred dollars and a shoestring?” 


NGER faced anger—for perhaps 
“ “ twenty seconds. It was the man who 
sulkily weakened. There is no recreation 
like a secret hate—or a secret love; and 
for many months Leonard had indulged 
himself daily in his chosen recreation 
But even so he may have harbored small! 
side issues of thought, of desire, of piti- 
ful longings. 


“That was thirty years ago,” he re 
torted with a restless movement of his 


shoulders. 

“Abe didn’t choose his year—he took 
the one nearest at hand.” 

“Nevertheless, this town in that length 
of time—” 

Abe Lelcazzar once said that Milly 
Hurd’s voice could sound as smooth as 
glass, or as tinkling as brass. 

“Is this the only town on maps?” she 
asked smoothly. “Seems to me I've 
heard of a number of folks who live else- 
where. I’ve even heard that many Man- 
hattan theaters would fall by the wayside 
if they depended on Manhattan natives to 
pay for their orchestra seats.” 

He stirred uneasily in his chair. *Talk- 
ing, aren't you?”—he countered with a 
forced smile. 

“Talking, yes!” 

He looked down at the cloth. 

“Well, to tell you the truth, this past 
year I thought once or twice—I think 
there’s an old house I could rent pretty 


low, if Ed Shields is still living. But 
He broke off restlessly. 

“But what?” 

He glanced around the recom a little 


forlornly, a little as if in need of words 

“But what?” prodded Milly without 
mercy. 

He glanced down at his smart new 
clothes, at suit and flower and cravat 
and shoes, almost as if he were moved 
to a belated regret for what he had 
foolishly squandered for sartorial finery. 

“But what?” persisted Milly. 

“But I haven't the shoestring.” 
smile was wry 

“Oh!” 

Milly pursed her mouth consideringly 
There came into her black eyes a little 
gleam, or glow. “Oh.” she said again, 
a hand putting down the bit of roll which 
it held. 

For ali its satin soleil simplicity, 
Milly’s hat had not cost much. For all 
that it was expertly modeled after the 
ruffled chic of Hatty Henderson in the 
second act of “Lingerers in Love,” her 
black georgette-crépe dress had been 
made by a neighborhood dressmaker 


His 
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She was sitting in the 
garden — iust where 
she belonged. 

She quickly raised 
her little mask up to her 
eyes as he approached. 

“Oh, never mind, 
FairStranger—I know 
who you are. You are 
a rose disguised as a 


Beautiful Lady.”’ 


Do you know how to use 
powder effectively? 


By MME. JEANNETTE 


THE foundation ofa successful beauty 
toilette is the correct and effective use 
of powder. It is of first importance to 
select just the correct shade of powder 
for your particular skin—and then you 
should knowhowto makeyour powder 
adhere properly. 

Many women seem to completely 
disregard the fact that there is no such 
thing as an actually white skin. There- 
fore, if you are seeking fora natural 
effect a pure white powder should 
never be used in the daytime. 

After determining the shade of 
powder that best blends with your 
skin, it is wise to give your powder a 
proper foundation. Pompeian Day 
Cream is a vanishing cream of rare 
delicacy. It is particularly designed 
to act as a powder-base for normally 
oily skins. If you have a dry skin, use 
Pompeian Night Cream instead of the 
Day Cream. 

The only correct way to powder is 
to use plenty of it. After you have 
completely covered the surface, take 
a clean puff or a bit of soft cotton 


and dust it off lightly and evenly. 

After applying your cream-and- 
powder foundation, you blend over 
it your Pompeian Bloom, selecting 
the shade that best harmonizes with 
your skin—in the rose tones are Light, 
Medium, and Dark shades, while the 
warm red-gold of the Orange tint is 
exactly what is required by the ivory 
and the olive types. 

Pompeian Lip Stick gives such a 
natural color to the lips that it can- 
not be detected. It also has a slight 
pomade quality that softens and 
heals lips that may be dry or rough, 
and prevents chapping. 

V 
“Don't Envy Beauty—Use Pompeian”’ 


DAY CREAM (vanishing) 60c per jar 
BEAUTY POWDER 60c per box 


(Also in the new thin-model compact for 


purse or handbag. Price $1.00. 
BLOOM (the rouge 60c per box 
LIP STICK 25¢ each 
FRAGRANCE (a talc) 25¢ per can 


NIGHT CREAM (cold cream) 60¢ per jar 


Get 1924 Pompeian Panel and Four Samples for Ten Cents 


The newest Pompeian art panel, ““Honeymooning in the Alps,” done 
in pastel by a famous artist and reproduced in rich colors. Size 28 x 74 in. 


For 10 cents we will send you all of these 


The 1924 Beauty Panel and 


samples of Day Cream, Beauty Powder. Bloom (rouge), and Night Cream. 
Tear off the coupon now 


POMPEIAN LABORATORIES, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Also Made in Canada 
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HE found her at last! 
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IS YOUR SKIN DRY 
OR OILY? 


These are two generally accepted 
classifications of skin character — 
the dry skin and the oily skin. 


A Dry Skin 
The very fine-grained skins are the 
ones most liable to excessive dry- 
ness. The wind, the sun, or appli- 
cations of drying lotions exagger 
ate the dry condition. 

A dry skin needs quantities of 
cream to replace and supply the 
lacking natural oil. 

Pompeian Night Cream is the 
ideal cream for a dry skin. It is ex- 
cellent as a cleanser, skin-softener 
and as a powder base. 

If the skin seems unusually dry, 
“pat’’ small quantities of Pompeian 
Night Cream into the skin till 
most of it is absorbed. 

Pompeian Night Cream is also 
an ideal cream as a powder base 
for the “dry” skin before apply- 
ing your powder. 


An Oily Skin 


An oily skin needs two creams. 
An oily cream for cleansing—a 
vanishing cream for a powder base. 

The natural oil in abnormally 
oily skins sometimes becomes 
hardened in the pores and clogs 
them. The counteracting oil 
found in Pompeian Night Cream 
prevents this, and so prevents the 
real cause of blackheads. Use it 
generously, rubbing it vigorously 
about the chin and nostrils where 
greasiness seems to be acute. Then 
rub off thoroughly, and finish with 
a dash of cold water or a quick 
ice rub. 

Pompeian Day Cream should be 
used on this type of skin before 
powdering. It is a vanishing cream 
that disappears as you apply it, 
leaving the skin smooth and clean, 
and removing shine. It is the ideal 
base for powder if your skin is 
cily,and forms a protection against 
sun and wind. 


Specialiste en Beauté 


Se 




















TEAR OFF, SIGN AND SEND 





POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 
2019 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: I enclose 10c (a dime preferred) for 


1924 Pompeian Art Panel, ‘‘ Honeymooning in 
the Alps,’’ and the four samples named in offer. 


Name 





ee 





City State. 





What shade of face powder wanted? 
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Eva Novak 


Navarre Pearls 


— enhance 
qwoman’s loveliness 


ITH a necklace of 

pearls, the subtle 
charms of women are en 
hanced. Lovely stars of the 
silver screen know this. And 
in selecting pearls, they 
choose the one pearl that 
embodies all the beauty-ap 
peal of these wonder jewels 


—NAVARRE PEARLS. 


The Gift Ideal 
NAVARRE PEARLS are 
the perfect gift for birth- 
days, anniversaries—for 
Mother’s Day (May 11). 
They retain their original 
lustre and color forever. 


Send For Free Book on Correct Jewelry 
Do you know the appropriate jewelry for 
the theatre? For other occasions? “Milady 
Fastidious,” by a famous New York author 
ity on social usage, will tell you. A free copy 
is yours for the asking. 













BLAUER- 
GOLDSTONE 
CO., Inc. 
5 N. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 
Prices 


$7.50 to 
$300 


Navarre Pearls 
Are Shown Onl 

by t Hom: mang sae | 
ers Everywhere. 


Pri 


| But Milly's weak point was shoes 











She 
had a small foot. She preferred satin 
of the latest mode. Tonight her ankles 
wore the small, glittering, dangling orna- 
ment that was the month’s symbol of 
style on Broadway. 

Blushing a little, now she bent over to 
one of her chair. Erect again, 
blushing yet, she had brought ‘to surface 
a black satin ribbon, as narrow as a cord, 
with a dangling nub of tiny brilliants. 


side 


HOUSE 
(Continued 


was pierced, everything would come down 
with a crash. He played on—my God, 
how he played! And the woman, the 
dear woman, never guessed he knew 

“Frére had been so erratic in his move- 
ments that for a long time his disap- 
pearance made scarcely any stir at all. 
The couple here in this house spoke of it 
quite naturally. The man could never 
get that picture out of his mind, though; 
he could never get a rest frony the rocks 
and the moonlight and the black-and- 
white pool. 

“His wife was working hard, and he 
began giving her lessons again. Every 
evening they’d sit in the studio here, and 
he’d look over what she’d done during the 
day. He tried her with his dictation- 
scheme, and it worked well; very pretty 
things she made of his descriptions; she 
had a very delicate, quick imagination— 
could give a sort of faéry touch, a mys- 
tery, to a barn door and a pig. At her 
request, he described to her some of his 
Cornish scenes. She had never been to 
Cornwall. It was astonishing how nearly 


she caught the spirit of the place. It 
seemed as if the work brought them 


nearer; each was conscious of a tender, 
autumnal return of happiness, now that 
Frére was gone. Do you notice a 
leak in the ceiling here?” 

I said no, I thought it was just a 
discoloration of the plaster. My un- 
known friend examined it from every 
possible angle before he was satistied; 
then he went on with a jerk: 

“But he couldn't get that photographic 
memory of a single scene out of his mind 
It was there always, you understand— 
like a sort of drop-scene at the back of 
a stage. A score of times he'd caught 
himself with words describing it on his 
very lips. And then he thought: ‘Why 
not?’ He’d done—it—for her. And per- 
haps the very act of telling her about 
the place would help him to put all 
thought of it aside, as he strove to do, 
as utterly as he’d put aside all thought 
of Benedict Frére. 

“At their next lesson he carefully dic- 
tated to her a minute description of the 
rocks, the early moon and the sea-pool. 

“He was working in this room, she in 
her sitting-room, the door between being 
open. At the end of his description he 
called out as usual, ‘Got that?’ and as 
usual she answered, ‘Yes, dear.’ He did 
not look up from his own work. Both 
were intent and busy for about ten min- 
utes, the period allowed for these dicta- 
tion-sketches. At the end of that time 
he sang out again, ‘Time’s up,’ and waited 
for her to bring him her work. She did 
not move or answer. The silence was 
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“Here’s one,” she said, and gave it to 


him. 
HENEVER music mentioned in 
Barietta, Ohio, today, the school- 
children cry: 

“T betcha you can get it at Leonard 
Moore’s! He keeps a complete stock of 
pop’lar songs, piano, banjo and ukulele 
sheet-music, phonograph _ records 
radio sets. Sure, you can get it there.’ 


1S 


and 


TO LET 


from page 92) 


like the silence of death. While it lasted, 


the 


man thought in an abstracted sort 

of way: ‘Now I am going to pay my 
debt—’ 

“He swung round on his high stool 

and looked into the other room. She 


did not look up. She was sitting and 
staring at her little sketching-block, and 
her face was chalk-white. I don’t know 

I don’t remember—whether 
blinding foreknowledge of what had hap- 
pened struck the artist; but he could 
not leave his high stool, or he would 
have fallen. He gripped the sides of it 
and said, in quite a natural voice: ‘What 
is it, dear?’ 

“It was at least a minute before she 
answered. When she did, you'd have 
said her voice matched her face, some- 
how—chalky. She said, ‘Tell me what 
you have just described,’ and he told 
her: ‘Rocks and sea-shore, and a pool 
among the rocks.” The words were like 
dust in his mouth. 

“Again after a silence she spoke. ‘You 
did not tell me anything about a—tigure?’ 
And he said: ‘Nothing.’ 

“*You are sure?’ 

‘‘T am sure.’ 

“She was silent a long time. Then 
she said in that strange crumbling voice: 
‘I have put in a figure—there is a figure 
here.’ 


some 


“He repeated: ‘A figure?’ And she 
said: ‘A face. A face—’ 

“He said: ‘I did not tell you to put 
in any face.’ 


“Her voice was a cry as she answered: 
‘But I tell you I have put in a face— 


and it is the face of a dead man—here 
in the pool.’ 
“He heard no movement. But she 


was standing there by the door; and he 
went, and took the sketching-block from 
her hand, and looked at it. It was a 
very good sketch. Everything was ex- 
actly as he had it in his mind. And 
there, in the pool, was the face of Bene- 
dict Frére. 

“She said, terribly, her voice coming 
from an infinite distance like the voice 
of the dying: ‘It is his face, and he is 
dead!’ ” 


N Y unknown friend. (wrote Clint,) was 
so long silent, staring at the discol- 
ored spot on the ceiling, that I said: 
“Go on, sir, with your interesting story.” 
I still did not believe a word of it, you 
know. I was wondering what eccentric 
fictioneer I had fallen in with. 
He turned to me with his air of polite 


appeal, his faintly inquiring smile. “Go 
on?” he said. “Oh, nothing went on 
after that. It all stopped. She—the 
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‘To Harmonize 
with her costume 


Lady Duofold in either color, *§ 


Color 
Reg 
U.S. 
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4! 
their Birthdays | 
and give y 
oi 
“‘Duofolds kj 


Red and Black 
Combination 
Trade Mark 
. Pat. Office 


Jet Black to give Accent or Subdue—Black-tipped Lacquer-red to Enliven or pick up some Color Note 
Though $2 less than the $7 Over-size Duofold, Slender LADY Duofold, too, has the inspiring 25-year Point 


OW every woman can choose the pen that 
N gives a smart touch of expression to her 
sports or classroom clothes, her business 
or street clothes. The slender Lady Duofold is 
not only a practical adornment; it’s a pen of such 
balanced symmetry and infinite smoothness, that 
your f.. -d will ever agreeably respond to its urge! 
We guarantee its super-smooth point 25 years 
for mechanical perfection and wear! 

Such a fascinating pen makes “writing dread” 
vanish; it gives new charm to social correspond- 
ence—new interest even to household and per- 
sonal accounting. 

Stunning Gold Girdle for Monogram—worth 


$1 extra, now free—due to savings made through 
large demand. Ribbon $1 extra, but no extra 
charge for the neat Gold Ring-end to fasten to 
Ribbon or Chatelaine. 


The DUO-sleeve Cap fits with micrometric pre- 
cision, making this pen INK-TIGHT. The simple 
Press-button Fillerissafety-sealed insidethe barrel, 
out of harm’s way. 

Buy Parker Duofold on 30 days’ approval at 
any good pen counter. Should your dealer fail to 
have the style Duofold you want, don’t accept an 
inferior brand but mail us the “ON APPROVAL 
COUPON” and pay the postman when the pen 
arrives, 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY - JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Manufadturers also of Parker “Lucky Lock” Pencils SAN FRANCISCO SPOKANE 


THE PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN COMPANY, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 


Parker 
la 






With The 





Year Point 


dy Duofold 


Over-size Duofold $7 
Duofold Jr. $5 


Same except for size 









ween eeeeeeney 





Rivals the 
beauty of the Scarlet 
Tanager 





ON APPROVAL COUPON 
(Try your dealer fir) 6 


The Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis. 

Please send me the Duofold pen of the 
model and point I have checked. I will pay 
the postman when pen arrives, and you agree 
to refund my money if I return the pen with- 
in 30 days. The dealer named below did not 
have the pen I wanted. 

















0 Lady Duofold $5 O Fine Point 
0 Duofold Jr. $5 O Medium Point 
J Over-size Duofold $7 O Broad Point 
O Neck-ribbon $1 O Stub Point 
Plain Black 
A Lacquer-red Black-tipped 
A Ring-en 
A Pocket-clip 
My name 
Address. 
Dealer's name 
Address 
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Are pipe-smokers 
less selfish 
than other people? 


A lot of evidence points 
that way— maybe some 
reader can explain it 


One can’t imagine an ordinary citizen go- 
ing about telling all his friends where he 
bought the suit that fits him so well or 
urging upon his acquaintances the merits 
of a certain make of shoes—but it’s differ- 
ent with pipe-smokers and their tobacco 
Most of them, apparently, won't rest 
until they have shared their favorite 
tobacco with every smoking friend 


Read this 








Barrington, Ill 

Larus & Bro. Co., 
Richmond, Va 
Gentlemen 

1 wish to take this opportunity of 
telling you what I think of ge 
worth Until some months ag I 
smoked other brands of pipe tobacco 
und never was satisfied with any ot 
them—never could get any satisfaction 
from a pipeful I just happened upon 
an advertisement one day of yours 
and asked you to send me some fre 
sSuluples And ever since I have been 
smoking it with great pleasure 

At the present time IT am working 
with the Telephone Company and out 
of twenty men in the gang, fourteen 
of them smoke Edgeworth now They 
never heard of it until IT came into 
the gang 


Yours with satisfaction 
Arthur H. Piluim. 

We have chosen Mr. Pflum’s letter from 
among hundreds _be- 
cause he is typical of 
Edgeworth smokers in 
that, being happy in 
his own choice of to- 
bacco, he wants every- 
body within reach to 
share his happiness! 

We are glad to 
know that Mr. Pflum 
has created four- 
teen new Edge- 
worth smokers, 
for experience 
has shown that 
they will con- 
tinue tu smoke 
Edgew, th; and 
every permanent 
Edgeworth smok- 
er is living proof that we know our job. 

Of course, we don’t expect every man 
to like Edgeworth—but fourteen out of 
twenty is a pretty good showing. 

Wed like mightily to have you pass 
judgment on Edgeworth. Perhaps you 
can tell us, then, just what it is that 
causes our tobacco to make friends and 
hold them. 

Let us send you a free sample of Edge- 
worth so that you can decide whether you 
are one of six or one of fourteen. Ad- 
dress Larus & Brother Company, 42 South 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will glad- 
ly send you prepaid by parcel post a one- 
or two-dozen carton of any size of Edge- 
worth Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for 
the same price you would pay the jobber. 









good woman—standing there in the door- 
way, looked from the face she had drawn 


to the face of her husband; and she 
knew. 

“It was quite a common case of 
thought-transference, I believe. The 


same thing had happened to them half 
a dozen times when they first practiced 
their dictation-drawing. His mind had 
simply passed to hers the picture it so 
vividly contained. Anyway, she knew. 
She slid down in the doorway there, and 
beat him away from her. The drawing 
was almost spoiled.” 
“Never mind the drawing,” 
laughing, half-shuddering. 
pened to her after that?” 
He looked at me again in his pleasant, 


I said, half- 
“What hap- 


wistful way. “To her? I don’t just re- 
member. I think she died. Anyway, it 
ill stopped Would you like to 
see the upper floor?” 


“No, thanks,” I said. “I think Id like 
to get outside again! And you may take 
it as a great compliment to your story- 
telling powers, sir, and my sincere thanks 
as well.” He stood in front of me, tidy, 
precise, the absolute Average whose name 
I never knew, smiling his civil, appealing 
little smile. And he said: “Would you 
like to see the drawing?” 

I stared at him, taken I'd 


aback as 


WHERE 


rou 
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only been taken aback once or twice in 
my life before. I had a sudden sense 
that light was falling on those dim, empty 
rooms—tierce, appalling Light. I cannot 
explain the sensation. He repeated again, 
“Would you like to see that drawing?” 
and went to one of his slip-cupboards 
in the wainscoting. This he opened, and 
took from it a boxed block of drawing 
paper, and laid it in my hands. 

I looked at it in silence. It was a 
rough sketch of rocks, and a moonlit sea, 
and a lonely shore. There was a pool 
among the rocks. And as if just beneath 
the surface of the pool, a few masterly 
strokes had suggested a face. 

“So that’s it?” I whispered under my 
breathe And my companion nodded 
“That’s it,” he said. “Wausn’t it a good 
thing the sketch was not spoiled?” 

“It’s an interesting thing,” I said, still 
staring at it. ‘“But—forgive me!—but 
how did it come into your possession?” 

He looked down at me—he was taller 
than I—with the beginning of one of his 
vague, surprised smiles. ‘“ ‘My posses- 
sion?’”’ he said. “I have always kept it 

-since that night.” 

And there the entry in the ledger ends 
abruptly. Nor have Garratt and I been 
able to trace any further notes in eluci- 
dation of the matter. 


FIND IT 


(Continued from page 50) 


“Nothing of the sort. Love is the 
word,” grinned Thorwood. 

She blushed. “Very well. And you’ve 
offered to back a production for me.” 

“Meant the offer,” he said 

“I'll accept it,” she told him. 

“Tl write a check this minute,” 
offered. 

She shook her head. “No. We must 
form a company. You must make a con- 
tract with me 

“T'll see a bunch of lawyers in the 
morning,” he declared. 

“But there’s something else. | 
nevet marry you,” she said. 

“Never’s a long, long time.” he grinned. 

“And my husband has sworn that 
he'll never divorce me, or permit me to 
divorce him,” she said. 


he 





can 


“Your husband?” he cried. 
She nodded. Thorwood’s florid face 
grew pale. Into his blue eyes came a 


stricken look. 

“And you're a good girl, even if 1 
weren't trying to be a decent man,” he 
said slowly. “Well, that’s out.” He reached 
across the table and patted her hand. 
“Don’t you fret. Jim Thorwood'll never 
bother you. We'll see those lawyers in 
the morning and fix things up—” 

“Why, what do you mean?” she de- 
manded. “If you know that you—that 
I—that we’ll be nothing—to each other— 
you'll still—” 

“Nothing to each other? 
wrong, Miss Saunders,” he said. 


You're all 
“You'll 


_always be everything to me; and—let’s 


with Edge- | 


talk something else.” 

She couldn’t believe it. Men weren't 
like this. If Calhoun Dewitt, possessor 
of millions, had let money interfere with 
his love, how could this man ignore 
money? Yet he did. 

Next morning he came to the studio 


He had already seen lawyers. Her sig- 
nature was needed; he took her to their 
offices. She signed contracts. In a daze 
she went through these formalities. in- 
tending, when they were ended, to tell 


Thorwood her deceit. But it was too 


late. For he slipped quietly away from 
the offices of the attorneys. She ex- 
pected to find him at her hotel. Instead, 


there was a note from him. 
Dear Miss Saunders: 

I wish you all the luck in the world 
But I’m human. I can’t stick around 
and see you every day. So I’ve ducked 
out. I've left a power-of-attorney for 
you to represent me in the new com- 
pany. Good-by. 

Jim THorwoop 


And that was all. He had vanished 
from her life as suddenly as he had en- 
tered it. She had intended to try out 
his sincerity, and then—well, she had 
hardly known what would happen, then. 
Of course, she could hold out no hope to 
him; but still—she would have been kind, 
gentle. And now he'd gone. 


“IGHT months later, Amalgamated 
Producers released “The Story of a 
Girl,’ starring Rose Saunders, at the 
Palatial Theater in New York. It was 
an instantaneous success. Claremont had 
chosen a good story, directed it well; and 
Rose Saunders had played the lead with 
more than capability. So two morn- 
ings later a man eminent in the motion- 
picture world called upon her at her ho- 
tel. She had come to New York to be 
present at the premiére, and was still 
flushed with joy at the public’s recep- 
tion of her first starring venture 
“Feeling pretty good, Miss Saunders 
eh?” said the film magnate. 
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How do your last two years 


compare 


with his? 





Th ERE ARE two 
kinds of managers. (Just 
as there are two kinds of 
superintendents, engi- 
neers, salesmen and ac- 
countants ). 

One says: “I am so 
busy that I cannot pos- 
sibly do any outside read- 
ing.” He does none. 

The other says: “I am 
so busy that I do not see 
how I can possibly find 
time for outside reading, 
but I must.” He does. 








In one of the advertise- 
ments of his company in 
the Los Angeles papers 
Mr. Peirce announced 
these enrolments as evi- 
dence that the Pacific 
Desk Company was in 
a position to give better 
service to men 
by having, in its organi- 
zation, men __ thoroly 
trained in business. 

The next step follows 
naturally and inevitably: 

On October 31, 1922, 


business 








T. F. Peirce, manager 


of the Pacific Desk Com- Mr. T. F 
pany, was very busy. 


“Altho I know that the 
Alexander Hamilton 
Institute’s Course must 
have great merit, because 
reputation, I am not in a 
ceptive mood,” he wrote. 
quite engrossing; I do not 
have time. ... ” 

But there is a difference between having a 
busy mind and having a closed mind. Mr. 
Peirce was not afraid to face the facts about 
himself. He inquired about the Course 
and Service as a kind of test—to see just 
wherein his own training fell short. “I very 
quickly discovered one thing,” he wrote 
frankly, “and that was how little I actually 
knew about the science of business.” 

Within a few weeks Mr. Peirce had found 
information in the Institute Course which 
had an immediate cash value to him. A few 
months later he had persuaded twenty-five 
of his principal associates to enrol with the 


ups ys" 
er’? 


of its national 
particularly re- 
“My work is 
consider that I 


PEIRCE, President 

of the Pacific Desk Company, writes: 
“When a man ¢clips*a coupon from one of your 
advertisements he puts himself into touch with 
the strongest lifting power in modern business.” 


Mr. Peirce wrote: “I 
want you to be the first to 
know the good news, and 
that is that I have been 
elected to the presidency 
of the Pacific Desk Com- 
pany and have taken over the entire con- 
trol of its stock... . I believe your Course 
has had much to do with making me ready 
to grasp this wonderful opportunity when 
presented to me, and I desire to give full 
credit where credit is due.” 

Perhaps you are a department manager or 
a salesman, or an accountant, or an engineer. 
You have your eye set on the high places of 
business, but they seem a long way off. The 
Alexander Hamilton Institute can shorten 
the distance between the place where you are 
and the place where you want to be. It has 
proved that in the careers of many thou- 
sands of men. Will you take their word for 
it that “A Definite Plan for Your Business 
Progress” is a guide book worth reading? 
The price is your promise to give it just one 
hour of your time. Clip the coupon. The de- 
cision, after that, will rest entirely with you. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE | 


77 Astor Place New York City 


Send me the book, “A Definite Plan for Your Busi- 
ness Progress,’ which I may keep without obliga- 
tion, 


Business 
Address 








Toronte 


Alexander Hamilton Institute, Limited, C.P.R. Bidg., 


Australian Address, 42 Hunter St., Sydney 


Business 
Position 


| Name 
i 
| 
| 
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“T should think so,” she smiled 

“You have a right to be happy. But 
I didn’t come to waste time in pretty 
words. I came to talk business. Miss 


Saunders, Amalgamated doesn't want to 
release your pictures; it wants to produce 
them. You've done well in this first pic- 
ture. Claremont has ability. But I can 
see where you both would have done 
better if you hadn't been fettered by 
business worries, lack of capital, the 
proper studio—all those things. Amalga 
mated wants to take you and Claremont 
over The Story of a Girl’ will repay 
the investors in your company, three 
times over. They can’t kick. What do 
you say?” 


“T can only say,” she replied, “that I 


have a contract with my company, and 
that the chief stockholder is not to be 
found.” 

“But you have his power-of-attorney 
You can cancel your own contract,” 
said the film man shrewdly 


she demanded 


“Would that be honest ? 


“It would be darned good business,’ 
he laughed. “Amalgamated will start you 
at two thousand a week 

“Tt can't be done. Sorry,” she added. 

“So am I,” he told her. “Good morn- 
ing. But,’—and he paused think i 
poe 

She did think it over, all morning. It 


that incredible Jim Thorwood hadn't dis- 
appeared! Restless, she went to the Pala 
tial, hoping to be unobserved and unrecog 
nized, and delighting in overhearing praise 


of her work 


But it was n noble t oOo be 
friendly 

“Uh-huh,” I agreed It's quite a 
view.” 

“I mean,” he said, “the tunnel. and the 


fill here creeping out into the valley, and 
the fill yonder swinging in to meet it 
Cuts and fills and tunnels—all these 
camps, making a railroad Some day 
trains will run here,” he said with the air 
of one stating a remarkable “run 
along that fill, roll through very 
tunnel—”’ 

“You don’t say!” I put in humorously 
—looking with the indulgence of on 
this youthful enthusiasm 

“A railroad where there has been only 
a mule-trail for a hundred years,” he said 
“IT like to think of that Through hills 
and over gorges. Shortening distance 
linking a city, a whole country, to the 


Tact, 
this 


age 





Rita Weiman 
has written the greatest 
story of her career for the 
readers of this magazine 
You have never read a story 
so thrilling, yet so deeply 
penetrating into the soul 
of aman. It will be pub- 
lished in an early issue 











HE 


And there, across the aisle from her, 
staring at her picture as it flashed on the 


silver sheet, sat Jim Thorwood. She 
crossed and touched his shoulder. He 
looked up. 

“Come out,” she commanded. 

He rose and followed her from the 
theater. Outside she stopped. 

“Take me somewhere for tea,” she 


urged 
“Anywhere you say,” he agreed 
E hailed a taxi, and they drove to 
her choice, the Rosemary tea-room. 
Until their waiter had deposited tea- 
things and departed, she didn’t look at 
him. Then she rested her elbows on the 
table and cupped her chin in her palms 


“Are you real, Jim Thorwood?” she 
asked 

“What do you mean?” he evaded 

“Didn't you ever intend to seek me 
out?” 

“Never. What right have I got doing 


anything like that?” 


She nodded. “Let it pass. Amalga- 
mated wants me to leave our company 


and work for them. They offer me two 
thousand a week. What do you say?” 

“TI say, grab it.” he counseled. “It’s 
big money and no worry.’ 

“T refused.” 

“You can change your mind,” he sug- 


gested 


“Never. I have a contract with our 
company—your company, Jim Thor 
wood a 


‘TH release vou,” he offered 


SCARED 
(Continued from page 66 


It’s big. It’s worth while 
he said, and suddenly 
faltered and stopped—glancing quickly 
sidewise at me and away; and somehow 
1 noticed then that he had grown thinner. 

You could read his thought. Yes, it 
was a man’s job—the building cf a rail- 
road; and he, Peter Babbitt, was held to 
be something less than a man. 

It was very awkward. I found myself 
wanting to like Peter Babbitt—and I was 
ashamed, ashamed for him I could 
hardly look him in the face. My noble 
nature reminded me that he was only a 
kid; and my worldly wisdom—the wis- 
dom of twenty-six—replied that he was 
twenty years old and weighed a hundred 
and seventy pounds. If he couldn’t take 
care of himself, why didn’t he quit? 

He did quit; and that was what I was 
going to tell you. 

Even at dusk on Saturday, when I left 
him sitting there, the hour of his trial 
was beginning. And on Monday morn- 


ing— 
W E were riding down from Quetzal— 
Shirtless Walker and Uncle Joe 
Hampson and I. ‘The trail swings out of 
the river bottom at Camp Two; and as 
we came in sight of it, Uncle Joe grunted 
and struck spurs to his horse. I will not 
tell you what he said. 

The work was deserted. No pick swung 
in any cut; no shovel rasped on any fill; 
the north end of the tunnel yawned 
black and empty. Among the grass- 
thatched huts lounged a leisurely throng 


outside wor!d 
It's a man’s job,” 
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“IT don't want to be 
Thorwood, I lied to you. 
been married.” 

“Why did you lie?” he asked. 

“I wanted to see if there was a 
who Do you know, Jim Thorwood, onc: 
there was a girl who vowed that she 
would only marry a man of proved chi 


released. Jim 
I have never 


man 


alry—in short, a gentleman And = she 
was badly fooled by one man. She 
thought that gentility meant running 


around with certain people, having the 


entree to the right houses Jim Thor 

wood, are you still making plenty of 

money?” 
“Enough,” he said laconically. “Got a 


deal on now that'll net me two hundred 
thousand if I stick on the job.” 

“And if you don’t stick on the job?” 

‘T'll lose that much,” he said 

“But you’d still have enough to pay 
the expenses of a honeymoon? Oh, just 
a modest honeymoon—Niagara Falls, an, 
thing.” 

“Hell, girl, I can always rob a bank, 


can’t I? For a honeymoon? A dozen 
banks! But what do you mean? 

“IT mean,” she told him, “that eight 
months ago that girl found her gentle 


man, and he stupidly ran away, and she’s 
been waiting, and watching—”’ 

“A gentleman wouldn’t grab a lady in 
a public restaurant and kiss her 
ninety or a hundred times, would he 
asked Thorwood anxiously. 

“Why, I don’t know,” she replied ci 
murely. “I’ve always wondered.” 

She didn’t have to wonder any longer. 


about 


BABBITT 


ot- big hats and bright blankets. as at a 
holiday. Uncle Joe scattered them: with 
harsh words and rode straight to the 


shack of Peter Babbitt. 

In the door rose Ygnacio Jests Maria 
Sanchez, barring the way. 

“Where is the rayador?” 

“He is here, my chief. But—” 

Uncle Joe set the boy bodily aside and 
we pushed in. On the cot, grotesquely 
sprawling, fully dressed and wonderfully 
grimed, lay the big frame of Peter Bab 
bitt. I have seen dead men lie that way: 
but a long and plaintive snore reassured 
us. 

“Hey! What do you think you are 
a banker?” 

From the rear Ygnacio Jesis Maria 
Sanchez attacked Mr. Hampson tooth and 
nail. “Let him alone! Let him alone! 
He is tired. Let him sleep!” 

Hearing that shrill, indignant voice, 
Peter Babbitt stirred and opened sluggish 
eyes. “What is it, Nacho?” he mumbled, 
and then, seeing us, lay stupidly staring 
as if trying to remember who we were 

“Takin’ a little rest, son?” 

Peter’s dull eyes grew hot and bitter 
He swung his heavy boots over the edge 
of the cot and sat! up, confronting us; 
and with confused repetition and varia- 
tion, as if he doubted our ability to un- 
derstand him, he presented his resignation 
from the employ of Hampson & Smith. 

“I’m through,” he said thickly. “I’m 


through! I've quit. I’m going home 
I'm no good,” he said; and staggered to 
his feet. “Yellow all through! I—” 
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TOCKINGS selected for beauty need not disappoint 
in their wearing qualities—not if you will ask for 
Holeproof. For in this famous hosiery, sheer, lustrous 
appearance is united with a fine-spun, woven-in strength 
that withstands long wear and repeated launderings. 
Moderate prices put Holeproof Hose within the reach 


of all, both for dress and every-day wear. 


Holeproof Hosiery is offered in a wide variety of styles in all new and popular 
colors, in Silk, Silk Faced, and Lusterized Lisle for men, women and children 


Sold only in retail stores. If not obtainable locally, write for price list and illustrated booklet 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario 
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He swayed drunkenly and sat down 
again. “I’ve quit,” he said, gesturing with 
a scratched and bloody hand on which 
the nails were broken, and rolled over 
and sprawled again with his grimy head 
in his arms. 

Drunk? No. Let me tell you what had 
happened. We got twisted and partial 
versions of it from Clemente Ancira; 
from Jesus Sanchez the elder, who lay 
thirty hours in the cut with a broken leg; 
from Ygnacio Jesus Maria Sanchez, the 
son; and from Peter Babbitt himself. 
No one of these was the truth, but it is 
the truth that I shall tell you. 

Even on Saturday, when I left him sit- 
ting there in the quick-dropping dusk 
above the tunnel, the thing was starting; 
but no man knew it. Thirty meters be- 
low him swarmed the mucking-gang; far 
inside the rock, at the great bench of the 
main heading, the hammers of drillers 
swung and clinked; and in the little head- 
ing against the roof three other pairs of 
drillers led the slow advance—one of each 
pair squatting, turning the drill, his part- 
ner wielding the eight-pound sledge. 

Over them hung ten thousand tons of 
rock in which a tiny crack was creeping; 
but Nacho Sanchez, eight years old and 
three feet high, was not afraid. 

He perched atop the great bench at the 
mouth of the little heading, his water- 
bucket beside him, and gazed with satis- 
faction on the scene. Oil torches flared 
and smoked against the walls, glistening 
on wet brown skins and casting weird 
shifting patches of gloom. Dump-cars 
rolled in and out; there was a pleasing 
amount of noise—clink and rumble and 
rasp and thump—a shouted jest or a 
snatch of song, for Nacho’s countrymen 
are irrepressibly gay. There was the 
comfortable smell of sweat and cool 
dank rock, the acrid sting of powder— 
the fumes of the evening blast that had 
started that tiny crack to creeping; but 
Nacho was not given to fears and he 
liked it all. 

Have you ever wondered about those 
tunnels through which you roll in trains? 
A moment of stifling discomfort, a rever- 
beration and the taste of coal-smoke in 
your mouth, a blurred wall sliding past 
your nose in the square of light from 
your window—sometimes the raw inside 
of living rock, sometimes a neat vault of 
masonry holding the mountain off your 
head. How do they know whether ma- 
sonry is needed? And what protected 
the heads of the men who put it there? 

I will tell you. When the roof falls 
in too often, masonry is needed; and 
when it begins to fall, you must go away 
quickly and take your head with you. 


"THE night shift was two hours old 
when a small slab of rock dropped 
from the roof before Nacho’s nose and 
splintered at the foot of the bench. The 
drillers down there, subconsciously set on 
hair-trigger for such things, dropped their 
tools and leaped back. Thirty feet away 
another fell, striking a shovel from the 
hand that held it. 
“Derrumbe!” cried a voice of panic. 
Nacho had rolled sidewise and scram- 
bled with mistaken instinct for the shel- 
ter of the little heading; his father was 
in there. His father, in fact, was the 
first to fall over him—leaping, sliding 


down the great bench. The three who 
were afoot in that constricted chamber 
were the last men out. It takes time to 
get to your feet and turn. The three 
drillers who squatted, and the boy, cut 
off, saw the arched roof shed a murderous 
hail on fleeing men, sagging, it seemed, 
slowly; then darkness thundered down. 


[\ the camp Peter Babbitt felt the shock 
and looked up from his tattered maga- 
zine, listening, feeling the chill of dread. 
A wailing woman ran past his door, 
clutching her black rebozo about her face. 
“Ay, Dids, let it not be!’ she moaned. 
Her man worked in the tunnel. 

Clamor of voices drifted down from the 
cut. Peter got to his feet and went up 
the path—trembling, picturing what he 
was to see, thinking how pitifully fragile 
men were to contend with rock. About 
him thronged women and children and the 
men of the day-shift, filling the cut from 
wall to wall. Here the torches still flared 
and smoked; but the mouth of the tunnel 
was black silence broken only by a be- 
lated and echoing crash. 

The fat Ancira shouldered in 
him. “How many?” 

But Peter could only shake his head. 

“Find out,” ordered Ancira brusquely. 
“You have your timebook?” 

There was no need to call the roll. 
Voices crowded on them, crying the 
names of the missing men. Andrés Go- 
mez, Pépe Avila, Pablo Arzinega— 

From a knot of men under a torch 
came the voice of Jestis Sanchez the 
elder. “Mi rayador,” he cried to Peter. 
“Mi rayador!” 

Peter broke through and saw him, 
propped on a tilted wheelbarrow, his leg 
bloody and twisted, the upper part of his 
body swathed in many blankets—for it is 
well known that air is very injurious to 
a man who is hurt. 

“What is it, Jesus?” 

“My son—Nacho—my little son is in 
there! You will save him? You will 
save him, my rayador?” 

“Thou art crazy,” said Ancira. 
prayer to the Virgin for thy son. 
the mountain has fallen on him.” 

Peter could not speak. The sight of 
blood made him weak and dizzy. Some- 
thing—something must be done—but 
what? Andrés Gomez, Pépe Avila, Pablo 
Arzinega—little Nacho Sanchez. An hour 
ago he had seen them, marked their 


beside 


“Say a 
Half 


names in his book; now they lay 
somewhere in that black and ghastly 
silence. 


Ancira took a torch and advanced into 
the tunnel. After him ventured men and 
women and children, but not Peter Bab- 
bitt. Thrust himself under that impend- 
ing death? No! He could not. He told 
himself that it was useless—useless. They 
were gone. 

A great shout reéchoed. 
They live!” 

Silence; and now Peter heard it too— 
a faint, far murmuring. 

“Torches!” rolled out Ancira’s voice. 
“Picks and shovels! They live!” 

Women laughed hysterically. “They 
live! They live!” Hands snatched the 
torches from the walls; lights went danc- 
ing into the tunnel. The high walls of 
the cut went black. Only here on an up- 
turned wheelbarrow sat Peter Babbitt 


“They live! 
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with his head in his hands; and there 
on another lay the elder Sanchez, groan- 
ing. 

Fifteen minutes passed; then a crash 
and the babble of panic. The torches 
came streaming out. First came Clemente 
Ancira, leaping in great strides; last 
came men who bore among them two 
broken and gasping figures. 

“It is of no use,’ panted Ancira. “We 
can do nothing. The roof still falls.” 

Silence crept down on them again. 
From the black mouth of the tunnel 
came that faint thread of sound—that in- 
articulate pleading murmur. The men 
entombed in the heading knew that labor 
had ceased. A woman caught Ancira’s 
arm. “But they live, my chief! They 
live—they live, and they will suffocate!” 

“It must be as God wishes,” said 
Ancira heavily. “I am ill. My fever 
has come upon me. Tomorrow we will 
see what can be done.” 

He turned and elbowed his way out 
of the cut. Peter Babbitt stared unbe- 
lieving after him. 

“Senor Ancira!” he shouted. 
going to leave them there?” 

A hundred faces turned toward him, 
Ancira’s last of all. ‘Senor Rayador,” 
he said, and the word stung with many 
meanings not defined by the dictionary, 
“perhaps you can do more than I.” He 
shrugged his shoulders, spread his hands, 
bowed ironically and went on. 

“At least,” cried Peter harshly, “I can 
try! Who will go with me?” 

“Vo voy,” said a driller, stepping for- 
ward. “And I.” “And I.” 


“Vou are 


AND so Peter Babbitt, braced by a 

moment of anger and pity, led a 
forlorn hope. He took a torch and went 
down the echoing length of the tunnel to 
where the arched roof rose abruptly into 
the darkness and the way was blocked 
by a welter of broken stone. “Nacho!” 
he shouted. 

From the wall at his side came the 
murmur, faint but clear. “Mi rayador!” 
it cried—the thin childish treble of 
Nacho. “It is my rdyador! My rayador 
will save us!” 

The murmur broke into a confused 
babble—four voices crying out at once. 
There was a tiny fissure in the wall that 
carried sound like a speaking tube. 

“Listen!” he shouted. “Can you hear 
me? Have you air? Can you breathe?” 

“Little,” answered the murmur. 

“Save it!” he cried. “Do not shout. 
Be still. We will work now.” 

He leaped at the barrier—setting a 
prodigious pace. The stones flew. A 
heavy slab resisted his efforts; he tore 
it out and flung it recklessly behind him 
—bowling down one of his own workers.. 

“T must be calm. This wont do. I 
must be calm,’ he told himself. “I 
must keep my head.” He helped the 
man to his feet and returned to his in- 
sane energy. 

“Derrumbe!” cried a voice. “It falls!” 

A small stone tinkled down out of 
that vault of darkness, and the echoing 
roar of death set in; but Peter had gone 
leaping to safety. Even as Ancira had 
done, he led the mad stampede. Behind 
them thundered crash on crash, undoing 
all their labor, and more. Even as An- 
cira had done, he threw out his hands 












tires. 


SB itiaurriis 


and cried: “It is useless. We can do 
nothing.” 

Then he sat down, shaking. He could 
hear children crying, women moaning 
their senseless, endless, “Ay, Dids! Ay, 
Diés!” the muttering of men; but in his 
brain he heard nothing but that accusing 
murmur—Nacho’s faint voice piping: 
“It is my rayador. My rayador will save 
us—” 

He got to his feet and sat down again, 
twisting his big hands together. Fear 
turned his joints limp and his flesh cold. 
He gave one last look at the clear star- 
sprinkled sky between the walls of the 
cut and stood erect. 

“Let us go,” he said then with stiff 
lips. 

But he went alone. Looking back, he 
saw his men drawing away into the 
crowd, and in cold rage he cursed them. 
“Sebastian,” he cried to the powder- 
man, “give me your gun.” He took it 
and jerked it to full cock. “Sebastian 
Mendoza! Inside!” 

“Tt is death, sefior,” pleaded Mendoza. 

“Choose,” said Peter Babbitt, white- 
faced. “Die within—or here.” 

“T will go,” said Mendoza shakily. 

“Pablo Gonzalez!” 


ORIGINAL 


MELACHRINO 


“The One Cigarette Sold the World Over” 





HE constant 

smoker finds 
in Melachrino 
Cigarettes a deli- 
cacy of flavor of 
which he never 





One by one he called them: drillers, 
gang-foremen, the ablest of the lot. 
One by one, looking at his set face, they 
stepped aside. “One hour you shall 
work, and then others—” 

On this word he sensed a shrinking 
movement in the crowd. He caught up 
the blanketed figure of Sanchez and bore 
him to the mouth of the cut. “Shoot 
any man who tries to pass,” he said, and 


thrust the revolver into his hands. “It 
is for your little son.” 
Then he turned on them. “Ahora! 


Women and children out of the cut. 
Only men shall stay here.” 


HE put out a hand and seized a peon 
who tried to huddle past with the 
women, jerked him back and flung him 
headlong—strode after him and kicked 
him with a heavy boot. “Your turn 
shall be next,” he said grimly; and beck- 
oning to the chosen men, he took his 
torch and marched into the darkness. 
But cold fear strode with him at every 
step. Fear prickled in his scalp as he 
passed under that vault of darkness. He 


shouted reassurance down that tiny fis- 
sure in the wall, but his voice broke in 
his throat, and clammy tears ran down 
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his face at the answering murmur. At 
the crash of a stone falling, his legs 
leaped back of themselves—a dozen 
strides; with shaking knees but heavy 
hand he stopped here and flung back the 
frightened men. He forgot the hour he 
had promised; he drove them till they 
flagged from sheer exhaustion, and then 


| drove in a new relay. 


At some indefinite time he knew that 
the sun was shining in the cut. The re- 
lays were willing now, eager, but Peter 
Babbitt knew no change. He did not 
even know that death no longer fell from 
that vault of darkness. He was driving, 
driving, and the clutch of fear was ever 
on him. A woman came and put a cup 
into his hands, and he gulped scalding 
coffee; but her words came to him with- 
out meaning. 

He was trying in his inexperience to 
cut a shaft through that loose and shift- 
ing mass; at noon it slid and wiped out 
half his work. He wept with rage and 
began again. 

Night came down. The murmur of the 
imprisoned men was faint now, except 
when one of them broke into hoarse 
screams of frantic despair. Thirty hours 
is a long time to be shut in a black cell 
of rock—without water, foul of air, lis- 
tening to the noises of rescue with fail- 
ing strength. Only little Nacho never 
lost faith. 

“Mi rayador—he will save us.” 


T half-past two in the morning of 
4% Monday, the upper edge of the little 
heading appeared in the torchlight. Peter 
Babbitt passed down a bottle of water, 
and they broke it, fighting like animals. 


“Water!” they whimpered. “Oh, the 
light, the blessed light!” 
“Stand back!” he cried, and thrust 


away the crowding faces with a brutal 
hand. “Nacho! The boy first!” 

They lifted him up, and Peter gave 
him water; and he smiled. “Mi rayador,” 
he said, “I knew you would save us.” 

Then Peter turned away, despising 
himself with a great bitterness. He had 
seen the trust and adoration in that small 
brown face, and he knew himself for a 
coward—who had died many times, being 
alive, as cowards must. Unsteadily he 
went down out of the cut. 

Already the news of the rescue was 
abroad. In the path he met one whom 
the starlight showed to be Clemente 
Ancira, coming up. “Ancira,” he said, 
obscurely blaming him for all the torture 
of that thirty hours of night, “Ancira, 
here’s something I’ve been saving for 
you—you yellow dog. You're the only 
man in the world that’s yellower than 
I am.” 

Jaw and midriff, port and starboard, 
fore and aft, he smote the luckless An- 
cira, and kicked him sprawling into the 
bushes; then he went on down the hill. 
And that was the last he knew until he 
opened his eyes in his own shack and 
saw Uncle Joe Hampson standing over 
him. 

“I’m through,” he mumbled out of the 
despair that was in him. “I’m going 
home. I’m no good. I’ve quit, I tell 
you!” 

And he rolled over and buried his head 
in his arms. 
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IN ALL THE WORLD NO CAR LIKE THIS 





Here’s the Kind of Fun 
You Can Have with Jewett 


HOUSANDS of Jewett-owning families revel in 

the delights of the picnic season. Soon their roomy, 
powerful Jewetts will be taking them to out-of-the- 
way nooks, where Nature smiles and perfect relaxation 
awaits. Hills, by-roads, sand—it’s all the same to Jewett 
—for it’s a BIG SIX performer! 

Jewett’s full fifty horsepower, Paige-built motor— 
a remarkable motor at ANY price,a WONDER in a 
$1065 car—is larger than the motors in a dozen well- 
known sixes costing more than Jewett! Jewett’s cylin- 
ders are 314 x 5 inches. This gives 249 cubic inches 
piston displacement. 

Despite its modest price, Jewett is a sturdy six—not 
a “light” six. It weighs 2805 pounds—and Jewett own- 
ers will tell you of its dependability, of its comfort on 
the road, of its freedom from ratties and repair bills. 

Just think! Jewett owners take most every hill in 
high! It’s flexible power, too. Jewett drives at a snail's 
pace in trafiic—2 miles an hour—smoothly, confidently. 
Then up to 60 miles an hour, or more, in high. Jewett 
picks up from § to 25 miles an hour in 7 seconds, in high. 
Try that with ANY other car, regardless of price! 

“In all the world no car like this.” It’s a fact. Jewett 
combines mechanical superiorities and advantages as no 
other car. You can obtain some of Jewett’s features in 
cars costing from seven hundred to thousands of dollars 


Moruer:—“Why didn’t we ever 
find this place before?” 

Dap: —“We never had a car that 
could make that sand hill until 
we got the Jewett.” 


more—but then at the sacrifice of convenience and bce ll a — 
economy. Have your Jewett demonstration soon! — 23) Sedan... . . . 1495 
CAME « « «> s Ee 
De Luxe Touring . . 1220 


DeLuxe Sedan. . . 1695 
Prices at Detroit. Tax Extra 
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 SIMPLE- yet SURE | 


“‘Kum-a-part™ is the button that 
made men like soft cuffs. No fussy 
mechanism; it simply clicks open, 
snaps shut; holds fast with a grip 
that endures the stress of an active 
man’s use 
Engaging designs await your choo 
and Men's Shops 


Jewe lers 


Priced up to $25 the pair 


You'll know the genuine by this name 
“KUM-A-PART” stamped on the back. 
Look and be sure. 

“Kum-a-part” is the original button for 
soft cuffs. 

Write for Correct Dress Chart ‘‘K”’ 


The Baer & Wilde Company 
Attleboro, Mass. U.S.A. 


Makers of Kum-a-part — the Kuff Button 
the Belt Buckle 


UMAPART 


TRACE MARK REC.U.S PAT. OFF 


“the snap that lasts a lifetime’ 
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Nacho was babbling excitedly. 
“Umph!” said Uncle Joe. “How about 
this, Pete? Tell us about it.” 

Peter heaved himself up on his elbow, 
a wild and tragic figure, glaring at us. 
“The tunnel caved in. This boy and 
three men caught in the little heading. 
| We got ’em out. I don’t know hew much 
damage is done. That’s all.” 
| “Sounds like a_ plenty,” 
| Joe. 
tin’?” 

“Tl! tell you what about it,” said 
| Peter Babbitt. “I’ve found out some- 
thing. I’m yellow—all through. Thirty 
| hours of it, and never one minute that I 
wasn’t scared—scared stiff. So scared I 
| couldn’t talk straight! I used to think 
| I'd get over it, but it’s no use. I never 
will. I’m going home,” he said with 
curling lip, “where there are policemen 
| to stop the baby-carriages so I can cross 


said Uncle 
“Now, what was this about quit- 








| the street. Walker, take that grin off 

| your face before I hammer it off!” 

| “Set down,” advised Uncle Joe. 

“Where was Ancira all this time?” 
“Sick.” 


“T bet he was. 
phone for help?” 

“IT never thought of it,” said Peter 
Babbitt. “I was too scared to think of 
anything.” 

“Except gittin’ the men,” said Uncle 
Joe dryly. “Son, you listen to me. I 
wouldn’t give a hoot in Hades for a man 
that aint scared. That means he aint 
got no sense. The only kind of nerve 
is bein’ scared to 
do a thing—and doin’ it. Feel all right?” 

Peter nodded. He was suddenly em- 
barrassed. His hot eyes avoided ours; and 
a tear trickled down his grimy cheek. 

“Well, git out there and git the men 


Why didn’t you tele- 


FAINT HEART 
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back on the job. What do you think 
this is—the Fourth o’ July?” 

With unsteady hands Peter Babbitt 
poured water into his tin washbowl and 
dashed it on his face so vigorously as to 
give me the benefit of it too. 

“Hey!” I protested mildly. 
shower-bath?” 

He dried his face, leaving great smudges 
on the towel—scooped up a handful of 
water and flung it unexpectedly down my 
neck. “Have one on me,” he said, and 
bolted out the door two inches ahead 
of my avenging boot. “José! Pablo! 
Sebastian!” we heard him bawling with 
great energy. 

“Does him good to cry,” 
Joe. 


ON the way to the tunnel we passed 

Ancira’s shack, and here we found no 
small damage. Ancira lay propped up in 
his cot. That is, we knew it was Ancira 
because it did not look like anybody else; 
but he had changed. Certain patches of 
purple added striking variety to his face, 
and it was fatter than usual—in places 
One eye, in fact, was entirely closed; 
and from the other a visibly chastened 
spirit met our interested gaze. 

“Well, you look sick, all right,” ad- 
mitted Uncle Joe critically. “You look 
like you been fightin’ a windmill. Who 
did that to you?” 

“The rayador,” said Mr. Ancira, and 
this time the word confined itself strictly 
to the meaning allowed by the dictionary 

Uncle Joe made a shocked and sym- 


“Public 


said Uncle 
“Well, le’s go see the damage.” 


pathetic sound with his tongue. He 
wagged his head _ sorrowfully, eying 


Peter’s handiwork with due appreciation 
for its thoroughness. “Gosh, how you 
must have scared him!” he said. 


AND FAIR LADY 


(Continued from page 55) 


boy who knew how to fight him. I'll 
talk it over with Pop and Larry this 
afternoon.” 

When Patsy had left him, the boy 
surrendered to dazed helplessness. Me- 
chanically he resumed his task of tack- 
ing down the canvas covering to the 
floor, but it seemed to him that with 
every feeble blow he was only driving a 
nail in his own coffin. Finally he could 
stand it no longer, and sneaking out of 
camp, he spent the afternoon wandering 
along the hogback, trying to conquer the 
wild impulse to run away. 

It was a long, hard battle that the boy 
fought with himself amid the brush of 
the brown hillside with none to see.’ So 
close was he to throwing up the sponge, 
that this story would never have been 
written had not a stepladder given way 
under the weight of Mother Sheehan 
while she was hanging up some washing 
in the back yard. Willy had been watch- 
ing her idly from his vantage-point, and 
when he saw the mishap that hurled 
Pop’s wife to the ground, every other 
thought fled from his mind. Down the 
hill he tore, making his own path, and 
exclaiming under his breath: “Damn that 


ladder! I knew it was weak—should 
have fixed it this afternoon ’stead of 
comin’ up here! .... That’s what I 


get! Gee, I hope she aint hurt!” 


He charged into the house like a cy- 
clone, found the lower floor deserted. 
and went upstairs three steps at a time 
to dash unannounced into a bedroom, 
where Pop’s wife was virtuously applying 
arnica to a bruised knee. 

Mother Sheehan looked up, lowered 
her skirts quickly, and emitted a war- 
whoop. 

“Willy O’Gara, what do you mean by 
bustin’ in here like that? Answer me 
this minute, or I’ll knock your head off!” 

But Willy was too out of breath and 
overcome with relief to be able to do 
more than lean weakly against the wall 
and grin at her. Mother Sheehan’s in- 
dignation vanished as she read the truth 
in his face. 

“So you thought I was hurt, did you? 
Bless your heart, ’twas only a bit of a 
tumble. I forgive you for making me 
blush, but I ought to wallop you for 
runnin’. Judging from your appearance, 
you wasted no time getting to your old 
lady’s side.” 

“TI was up on the hogback when I saw 
you fall,” admitted Willy. 

“You were? Up on the hogback, you 
say? And you got here that quick? 
Well, Heaven defend us from the Powers 
of Darkness! Lie right down on this 
bed, and don’t you dare move for the 
balance of the day!” 
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‘The Good 


MAXWELL 


In less than six months, the Club Sedan has become 
the largest selling model of the good Maxwell. 


It is easy to understand why such huge volume should 
have been reached in so short a time. 


The public saw at once that the Club Sedan is an in- 
tensely practical car; it found here not only a new 
expression, but a distinct broadening, of motor car utility. 


The Club Sedan was—and still is—a new type of car; 
new in its seating arrangement, its seating space and 
tonneau roominess; new in providing a higher degree 
of accessibility; new in generosity of two-door design 
which gives four-door convenience; new in the number 
of uses to which it is perfectly adapted. 


It is new also in sturdiness, for it is capable of standing 
even harder use on rough roads than most touring cars— 
with little chance for body rumble, rattle and squeak. 


With such superiorities and advantages, and many of 
them exclusive to the Club Sedan, it is small wonder 
that the public is buying so eagerly. 






As we have said in the past, Maxwell once more has 
demonstrated its ability to provide the car which the 
public wants. 


CLUB COUPE 








$995 
F. O. B. Detroit, Tax Extra MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORP., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
~*~ A MAXWELL-CHALMERS MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 
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SEDAN 
$1075 
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*“Mum”’ 
is the 
word! 





“Mum” 


takes all odor out 

of perspiration 

A little “Mum” applied to the 
under-arm and elsewhere frees you 
from body odors all day. 

This snow-white deodorant 
cream is so safe that dainty women 
use it with the sanitary pad. 

25c. and 50c. at all stores. 

Special Offer: Both 50c “Mum” and 

75c Evans’s Depilatory Outfit—a safe, 


quick hair remover, $1.25 worth for $1 
postpaid. Money back if you want it. 


Special Offer Coupon 
Mum Mfg. Co., 1102 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
Herewith ... for offer checked. 0 Both “Mum” 
and Evans's Depilatory Outfit—$1.25 for $1. O Large 
“Mum” 50c. 0 “Mum” 25c. 0 Evans’s Depilatory 75c. 
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Summer Camps 


Refer to the Red Book's 
Camp Directory for assist- 
ance in the selection of a 
Camp for yourself or child- 
ren in any part of the coun- 
try. Write the Director 
Department of Education 
Stating desired location. 
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33 West 42nd St., New York City 
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LIZABETH ARDEN pesomamenads her 

ENE NETIAN ANTI-WRINKLE 
CREAM. Rich with fresh eggs, nourishing 
oils and astringents, this cream feeds hungry 
skin cells, fills out lines, and also firms 
tightens and smooths a relaxed wrinkled skin 
A wonderful home treatment, erases lines and 
makes the skin soft, smooth and velvety. 
$2, $3.50 

Write describing your skin troubles 

Elizabeth Arden will send her rsonal 

advice, with her booklet, ** The Quest 

of the Beautiful.” 
Ask for booklet about Elizabeth Arden’s 
Exercises for Health and Beauty. 


° Elizabeth Arden ° 


9 673-E Fifth Avenue, New York F 


25 Old Bond Street, London 
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2 rue de la Paix, Paris 
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Though Mother Sheehan made light of 
her injury, the knee remained swoilen, 
and she was compelled to confine her 
activities to the kitchen, leaving the way 
open for Willy O’Gara to exert himself 
along lines that would have alarmed her 
had she realized what was going on. 

It was a strange period of conflicting 
emotions for the youth who had been 
told that his heart was weak. He had 
his moments when he forgot everything 
save the thrill of donning gloves again 
and imitating the style of the Champion 
while he called to Larry Gardner behind 
locked doors: 

“Come on, boy! Don’t give me a 
chance to set myself. Keep leading, or 
you're gone! That’s it, Larry, left-hand 
me to death! Away from the corners, 
boy, and keep off the ropes. Remember 
what I told you: the Mex’ can hit 
harder for his weight than any man that 
ever lived. He’ll murder the fellow who 
tries to mix it with him. You've got to 
outbox him till he rushes himself drunk. 
That may not come for fifteen rounds, 
but when it does—that’s the time the 
fight starts.” 


Bet if Willy forgot himself on such 
occasions, or when he was striding 
along the road in the early morning, it 
was a far different story in the evenings 
when he busied himself indoors, tortured 
by the knowledge that Patsy was sitting 
on the front porch with her intended. 
He became desperate, striving to escape 
further punishment by concentrating all 
his thoughts on the coming battle with 
Joey Martin. He had neither the tem- 
perament nor experience of a manager. 
His was the soul of a fighter, pure and 
simple, and under the self-hypnotism by 


| which he sought to blot other things from 
| his mind, the approaching contest became 


| him. 


| self. 


an obsession. He lay awake nights, fight- 
ing the bedclothes and picturing himself 
in the ring with the Champion crowding 
He worried over weight-conditions, 
over the referee-dispute, over a hundred 
and one angles, but mostly over the 
problem presented by the Champion him- 
This last was really a serious mat- 


| ter—so serious, that if the t uth must be 





| had quarreled with his manager. 


known, it explained why Larry Gardner 
Dixie 
Jones was only seeking publicity when he 
clamored for a title match. He had no 
intention of risking his flashy New York 
“meal-ticket” against the human buzzsaw 
represented by the Champion. 

Joey Martin’s real name was José 
Martinez. Though he was born in Cal- 
ifornia, his father was a_ full-blooded 
Mexican and his mother part Yaqui. Quiet 
and well-behaved in everyday life, he was 
none the less a cruel fighter in the ring, 
merciless from the tap of the first gong. 
The rules are usually interpreted to the 
benefit of the champions, and the Mex’ 
took full advantage of the fact. He was 
a terrific infighter. If he had any fault, 
it lay in his hot-headed lust for a quick 
knockout. He was not the type that 
can keep his head long if he is being 
tantalized. But so far, his opponents 
had not been able to prevent him from 
fighting the sort of battle he liked. 

Willy O'Gara, trying hard to see in 
Larry Gardner only a reflection of his 
own ambition, was slow to realize the 
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change that had cone over the young 
New Yorker as the time for the battle 
drew near. Most men react peculiarly 
to the strain of preparation, but in the 
case of the Millionaire Kid something 
deeper was at work. 

There is a vast and permanent gap 
between a champion and what is known 
in ring parlance as a “near-champion.” 
The latter possesses everything that the 
former has except the ability to retain 
his confidence when it is assailed, and 
that means everything. The same quality 
marks the difference between a stake- 
horse and a selling plater. The latter. 
in his own class, may perform like a 
world-beater, but put him against a horse 
like Man o’ War that will look him in the 
eye, and he will not come within three 
seconds of showing his natural speed. 

Hitherto, Larry Gardner had _ been 
boxing around New York with opponents 
carefully selected by Dixie Jones, with 
the result that he had always entered the 
ring a favorite in the betting. Every- 
thing was in his favor, including sporting 
writers who catered to the boy as a good 
source of revenue. Conditions were very 
different now, for he was far from Broad- 
way, and already fed up on the bucolic 
atmosphere at Sheehan’s. He began to 
wonder whether he had been wise in 
parting company with his manager and 
accepting the guidance of an inexperi- 
enced youth about whom he knew noth- 
ing. Patsy had been the irresistible at- 
traction, but now he was beginning to 
chafe under the obvious fact that Pop’s 
daughter was more interested in the out- 
come of the fight than she was in his 
courtship. She laid down as many don’:s 
as Willy O’Gara, and Larry was not used 
to having his conduct regulated too 
closely. 

Veiled hints appeared in the papers 
that things were not as harmonious as 
they might be in the camp of the chal- 
lenger. These rumors, coupled with the 
hard luck that Sheehan’s had been en- 
countering right along, were reflected in 
the early betting. Joey Martin was the 
Champion, and he was fighting in home 
territory. He would have been the fa- 
vorite anyway, but under the existing 
conditions the odds were overwhelming. 
Whatever wagering was done was not on 
the basis of whether Martin would win 
or not, but how soon? 


I? takes a brave boy to hold his nerve 

in the face of such a situation. Pop 
Sheehan observed certain things, but he 
held his peace until the evening he saw 
his wife limping upstairs with hot-water 
bottles and thermometer. 

“What’s the matter now?” 
manded. 

“Larry seems to have a chill,” she told 
him. “He complains of being cold.” 

“Cold, is he?” said Pop. “I thought 
I recognized the symptoms. Old lady, 
that boy is at the North Pole right now; 
don’t put that thermometer to the soles of 
his feet, or we'll have to buy a new one!” 

Mother Sheehan made no reply until 
she had returned from an inspection of 
the invalid. Then she took up her knit- 
ting, and rocked silently for several min- 
utes before she looked up. 

“So you think that’s the trouble, do 
you?” 


he de- 
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The Carriole 


The notable character of its performance is amply 
sufficient to set the Carriole sharply apart from, and 
above, other cars of its field. 


Extended engineering effort devoted toward four- 
cylinder advancement has been rewarded with results 
in the way of flexibility, quietness and smoothness 
that are remarkable. 


In those subtle shades and minor niceties of motor 
car behavior the Carriole is scarcely distinguishable 
from an expensive car of more than four cylinders. 


Equally admirable is the finely-buiit, all-metal panel 
body, low-set to the road, and with a commodious 
trunk mounted solidly at the rear. 


Features and Appointments of Carriole— All-metal panel body. Spacious 
comfort for five full-grown passengers. Two restful parlor-car chairs in front. 
Commodious, strongly built, patent-leather finish trunk mounted upon trunk 
rack at rear. Heavily nickel-plated guard bars at back of body. Silken cur- 
tains. Door pockets. Dome light. Door and side windows adjustable. Wind- 
shield wiper. Kick plates. Compact spark and gas control arrangement. 


The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wis. 


Excellence that is Clearly Outstanding 


(2827) 
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There Is Only One ““B. V.D.’? Underwear 
It Is Always Identified By This Red Woven Label 





MADE FOR THE 


IBV. D! 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


Crode Mart Rez US Pat Of and Forergn Countries) 








For its cool comfort, long wear, and fa- 
“B.V.D.” mous fit, °B.V.D.” is everywhere the 
Siaiau Guile under wear of men who demand these un- 


enemies reneanee varying qualities in their undergarments 
Men's $1.50 the suit 
Youths’ 85c 


“B.V.D.” The B.V.D. Company, Inc., New York 
Shirts and Drawers Sole Makers of’ B.V.D." Underwear 


85c the garment 
® 192 





The B.V.D. Co. Inc. 








~ THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S School Department will help 
solve the problem of your child's future training. See pages 7-18. 





Sam)- Bring me some 
White House Coffee: 

(Mrs. Uncle Sam'- Ill take 
White House Tea, please 
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WHITE. HOUSE COFFEE 
WHITE HOUSE TEAS 


Meet every demand and filly satisfy every 

wish. They have become the great National 

favorites. In buying be sure to get the White 

House brand bearing the picture of the White 

House at Washington. The White House 

package keeps all goodness in, all badness out 
‘None better at any price’”’ 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Principal Coffee Roasters BOSTON—CHICAGO 
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“Old lady,” he sighed, “I know it! 
That boy is going to dodge the fight if 
he can. Our goose is cooked!” 

His wife bent over her knitting again, 
and presently the tears began to fall. “I 
was only thinking of Patsy,” she ex- 
plained. 

Pop nodded heavily. “A girl’s judg- 
ment is not to be trusted when it comes 
to pickin’ winners. Now, had you given 
me a boy—” 

“Don’t rub it in!” said Mother Sheehan. 


"THE loophole did not appear until the 

eleventh hour—not until the pre- 
liminaries had all been run off in the 
old Eighth Street Arena, which was 
jammed to the top tier. Then an an- 
nouncer climbed through the ropes and 
held up his hand for attention. 

“Gen’lemen,” he shouted, “Jim Thorn- 
ton, who was to have officiated in the 
main event, has just been seriously hurt 
in an automobile accident. He will be 
unable to appear! Champion and chal- 
lenger are now meeting with the pro- 
moter to select a new referee.” 

This was the heaven-sent opportunity 
| that came to Larry Gardner, the Mil- 
| lionaire Kid, at the moment when he 

was on the verge of nervous collapse 

He clutched it with the eagerness of a 

drowning man reaching for the proverbial 

straw. 

“You can’t frame on me!” he shouted 
“I don’t believe Thornton is _ hurt! 
You're ribbing up a Native Son decision, 
and I wont stand for it! I knew there 
was somethin’ doin’ when I saw the bet- 
ting! —Wiily, hand me my clothes!” 

It was a desperate attempt to save 
his face, and they recognized it as such 
when he declined to call up the St. Fran- 
cis Hospital, where Jim Thornton was 
lying with a fractured skull. Nor would 
he listen when they offered him the privi- 
lege of naming his own referee. 

The minutes went by, while impatient 
thousands squirmed in their seats, striv- 
ing to find out what was going on behind 

| the scenes. Had they been able to vision 
| Willy O'Gara pleading vainly with a 
white-faced, obstinate boy, they would 
have hooted and jeered even more than 
they did following the simple announce- 
ment from the ring: 

“Gardner declines to appear!” 

Those who listened outside the locked 
door of the challenger’s room heard 
enough to satisfy them as to the real 
trouble. The word spread until the 
bleachers throbbed to derisive hoots and 
catcalls. Patsy Sheehan, occupying a box 
with her father, learned from him the 
truth, and sat there, head down, quivering 
with shame. 

The announcer bobbed up again, this 
time to call out the names of three phy- 
sicians whose presence was urgently de- 
sired in the dressing-rooms. 

A wit in the bleachers cupped his hands 
to his mouth. “Hey!” he bawled. “This 
aint no free clinic! If the boy’s scared 
to death, turn him over to the coroner, 
and go on with the show!” 

The crowd laughed, but a moment later 
they arose electrified, for this was the 
next announcement: 

“The substitute will be Willy O’Gara 
of Sheehan’s Camp! Fight starts in ten 
minutes!” 
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You Want to Keep It! 


All these benefits are due to the 
very simplicity of the Willys 
Knight sleeve-valve principle. : For 
simplicity means longer life—fewer 
parts to need repairs. 


When you own a sweet-running 
Willys-Knight you own a car you 
want to keep. As the days and 
weeks and months slip by, you are 
amazed and delighted to find your- 
self in possession of an engine that 
actually improves with use. 


Any number of Willys-Knight 
owners have reported 50,000 miles 
and more without any tinkering 
with the engine. No valves to grind. 
No carbon cleaning. Carbon only 
increases compression. This engine 
is quieter, smoother, more power- 
ful at 15,000 miles than when new. 


Money’s worth means mileage. 
And mileage means a Willys-Knight. 
Mileage, plus absolute freedom from 
clicking valves and hammering 
cams. Freedom, plus the pride and 
satisfaction of owning a car you 
want to keep, season after season. 


No WillysKnight engine has ever 


been known to wear out. 





# 
2° * Willys-Knight Models: 2-pass. Roadster $1175; 5-pass. Touring $1195; 7-pass. Touring $1325; 5-pass. 
Coupe-Sedan (Standard $1450, De Luxe $1550); 5-pass. Sedan $1695 (De Luxe $1895); 7-pass. Sedan 
$1995; all prices f.0.b. Toledo. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 


Witys-Over.Lanp, Inc., ToLepo, Oxo Wittys-Overtanp Sates Co. Ltp., Toronto, CANADA 





True BA TY © F THz KNIGHT I$ HERE 
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ia 
The first ride in your new closed 


car might prove to be the last if you 
started without Pyrene protection. 


New cars are just as likely to skid or be 
hit by other cars and “turn turtle” as 
are old cars. When a car turns over 
and the doors jam, there is no method 
of escape and fire may start instantly. 
With a Pyrene you can put out that 
fire at its start and save yourself and 
your car. Have a Pyrene in your new 
car before you take the first ride. 


Sold by garages, automobile, hardware 
and electrical supply dealers 


PYRENE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Makes Safety Certain 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ond 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 








Pyrene SAVES 15% on your auto fire insurance premium 
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Patsy’s scream was lost in a roar of 
| voices; nor did anyone pay attention 
to a frantic girl and a gray-haired Irish- 
man forcing their way back to the dress- 
ing-room where the new challenger was 
having tape applied to his hands. A man- 
| ager substituting for his fighter! A boy 

with an uncertain heart going against Joey 

Martin! A singer of ballads donning gloves 
against a champion! The thing was in- 

credible; and yet—veteran fans knew by 
| experience there is nothing so dangerous 
| as a “dark horse,” for whom Destiny cre- 
| ates an opening at the last moment, where 
there is nothing to lose and everything to 
win. The very unexpectedness of the an- 
nouncement served to hold the crowd. 
Had it been any other promoter but 
Danny Nealon, there would have been a 
general rush for the box-office, but Danny 
was famous for the eleventh-hour hunches 
whereby he had saved more than one show. 


N a little office, hidden under the bleach- 

ers, a very human drama was being 
enacted. Larry Gardner had disappeared, 
and no one was trying very hard to find 
him. Instead, every effort was now being 
made to get substitute and champion 
into the ring without further delay. 
Patsy Sheehan, frantic with anxiety, was 
clinging to Willy O’Gara while three phy- 
sicians sought in vain io reassure her 

“No, no!” she screamed. “I don’t be- 
lieve you. I wont have Willy sacrifice 
himself for that—that coward! He's 
worth fifty Larry Gardners.” She wheeled 
| suddenly on her father: “Pop, make 
| everybody go away. I want to talk to 
Willy. Please, Pop—just a moment.” 

Behind a closed door Patsy put both 
arms around young O/’Gara’s_ neck. 
“Willy, if you love me at all—” 

“I do!” he blurted. “That’s just it! 
That’s why I’m going in there! Think 
I'm going to let Sheehan’s Villa get 
another black eye?” 

“But darling boy, your heart—” 

He snatched up a stethoscope, left on 
a table by one of the examining phy- 
sicians. “Here,” he pleaded, “listen to 
it yourself. You heard what those doc- 
tors said? First fellow must have made 
a mistake, or else I’ve outgrown it. 
Steady pump-pump, aint it? Girl, oh 
girl, let me go! You were willing to 
| let that other guy fight to win you; why 
| wont you give me the same chance?” 
| Patsy listened to the steady thumping 
| of the boy’s heart—a heart made larger 
| than ever by Nature’s successful effort 
| to heal the original weakness. She looked 
| 


up with blue eyes that were bright with 
sudden joy and tenderness. 
“You don’t have to fight for me, 
| Willy!” she told him. “You never had 
to do that! I love you so dearly now 
that if you said the word—” 
Willy’s eyes grew big. “You mean—” 
| Patsy nodded dumbly, end young 
| O’Gara stood there a moment with his 
face glorified. The next instant he was 
all business. 
| “Here, Sis,” he pleaded, “fix this tape 
for me. Where’s Pop? I want him in 
| my corner—” 
| “Willy!” she cried. “You’re not—” 
“Huh!” he grinned. “If anybody stops 
me now, it will have to be the Mex’, and 
his chances aint good. Open the door, 
| sweetheart, and let’s go!” 
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Why 500 People a Day 
Choose Oldsmobile 


The reasons back of Oldsmobile Six success—the reasons why 
more than forty thousand discriminating men and women have 
already bought this car—can be summed up like this: 


Oldsmobile Six combines sterling quality, six-cylinder perform- 
ance, fine appearance and unusual comfort with low price. 


The coupe, for instance, has a Fisher body with real comfort 
for four passengers. Appointments are complete, including 
velour upholstery, heater, dome light, cowl ventilator, door locks, 
transmission lock, etc. Underneath are the 40 H.P. engine of 
highest efficiency, and a chassis that holds the road 
amazingly at all speeds. 


The coupe is a striking example of the way in which the 
Oldsmobile Six combines all of the fine qualities of your ideal 
motor car—and combines them at a price made possible only 
by the close co-operation of Oldsmobile and General Motors. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Olds Motor Works of Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 
Genuine Oldsmobile parts can be purchased from any Oldsmobile dealer in any part of the United States, at a 


standard price established by the factory, without the addition of any war tax, handling, or transportation charges. 
Every Oldsmobile dealer has a master parts price list issued by us, which is always open for owners’ inspection 


Roadster $785 Cab $985 Sedan $1135 


LDSMOBILE~ 


Touring Car $795 Sport Touring $915 





a SEX 


Coupe at 


O75 


TheG. M.A. C. extended pay- 

ment plan — s buying easy. 

All price o. b. Lansing. 
Tax pen Pd ure tire extra 





The following certified acces- 
sories, specially designed for 
perfect fit and quick installa- 
tion on the Oldsmobile Six, 
can be procured from any 
Oldsmobile dealer in the U.S 
at these net prices, complete 
with necessary attachments 


Front Bumper - - $15.00 
Rear StandagrdBumper 15 00 
Rear Sport Bumper 15 00 
Radiator Cah, with Bars 2 50 


Road SpotLight- - 5.00 
Windshield Cleaner- 1.25 
Rear View Mirror = 1.75 
Body Trunk Rails (set 

of four) - 6.80 
Sport Tire a - 7.50 
Trunk Platform- - 7.00 


Enameled Steel Trunk 25.00 
Running Board Ste p 
Plates (pair) - 4.75 
Windshield 
Wings (Pair) 

















cs 
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Your 12,000 meals 
in the last 
10 years 


HE TROUBLE you have with your 
teeth and your gums can be traced 
directly to the food you eat. 


Three times a day, thirty days a 
month, all year ’round, you eat the 
soft food of civilization —rich, 
creamy and over-refined. 


People who eat rough, coarse food 
never in their lives suffer from py- 
orrhea. Coarse food is good for gums 
and teeth. It keeps them in condi- 







—what have they done 
to your teeth and 
your gums? 


tion, for it stimulates blood circula- 
tion in the gums. 


How soft food weakens gums 
and ruins teeth 

But the trouble with present day 
food and with ordinary brushing is 
one and the same. Neither stirs up 
the gums to healthy circulation. 
That’s why you need Ipana, a tooth 
paste which stimulates the gums as 
well as cleans the teeth. 


Use Ipana Tooth Paste — good for tender gums 


rT 1s because of the increasing prev- 
| alence of troubles from the gin- 
giva (gum structure) that thousands 
ofdentists have adopted I pana Tooth 
Paste in their practice and prescribe 
it to their patients. Many dentists, 
in stubborn cases of bleeding gums, 
direct a gum massage with Ipana 
after the regular cleaning with Ipana 
and the brush. 

Because of the presence of zira- 
tol, a well-known and valuable an- 
tiseptic and hemostatic, Ipana has 
a direct tonic effect on soft and 
bleeding gums. Indeed, Ipana has 
become known as the great enemy 
of the “pink” toothbrush, and the 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE ~s 


— made by the makers 
of Sal Hepatica 


friend of healthy gums and teeth. 

So that you may judge for your- 
self its fine, grit-free consistency, 
its delicious flavor and clean taste, 
we shall be delighted to send you 
a trial sample of Ipana. 


Try a tube of Ipana today 


But the effects of years are not to be 
repaired in ten days of good care, and 
the sample tube will be only the start 
of good work. So, if your toothbrush 
“shows pink,” or if your gums are ten- 
der, go to your druggist and get your 
first tube of Ipana. Before you have fin- 
ished using it you cannot fail to note 
the difference, the improvement. Let it 
start its good work today. 


Al trial tube, enough to last you 
Jor ten days, will be sent glaaly 
if you will forward coupon below. 







©) BRISTOL-MYERSCO.., Dept.G5 | 


42 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 
TOOTH PASTE without charge or obliga- 
tion on my part. 


Name 


Address 














1 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA | | 

| 

1 
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Five minutes later the gong sounded, 
and Willy O'Gara came out of his 
corner to touch gloves with the dark- 


|skinned terror of the prize-ring. 


Bang! Joey Martin cut loose from 
the very start, bringing the crowd imme- 
diately to its feet. For a moment it 


looked as though the battle would be 








over before half the audience had a 
chance to see what was happening. So 
furious was the Champion’s attack in 
that first round that both he and Willy 
O’Gara fell over the ropes, landing on 
the heads of the newspaper men. They 
were shoved back into the ring, to tangle 
again instantly like a pair of wildcats. The 
canvas floor was new and slippery. In 
the hurry to get started, Willy had neg- 
lected to scrape his feet in the resin-box. 
Twice he slipped to his knees in avoid- 


|ing the rush of his eager opponent. 


Neither time was it a knockdown, but 
Danny Nealon, who was badly rattled, 
sprang forward and began to count. 


| Willy took advantage of the fact to re- 
main down for the full nine seconds al- , 


lowed him. These breathing spells en- 
abled him to steady his nerves and listen 
to the instructions of Pop Sheehan, who 
knew the plan of battle. They were in 
a clinch when the bell rang. 

Before the gong sounded again, crushed 
resin had been thrown into the ring by 
the handful, and Willy’s shoes had been 
properly treated. It made all the differ- 
ence in the world, for from that time 
on, Willy O’Gara became an elusive 
phantom armed with a rapier. He flitted 
out of harm’s way with the tantalizing 
ease of a shadow, yet always a left glove 
was stabbing, ripping, hooking as his 
opponent rushed. In vain Joey Martin 
sought to corner him, to pin him against 
the ropes, to work into close quarters, 
and pound away at Willy O’Gara’s re- 
puted weak spot—the heart. The Cham- 
pion was up against a boy who not alone 
knew how to fight him, but had the nerve 
and ability to carry it out. 

The fight went into the seventh—eighth 
—ninth rounds, with Willy still holding to 
that tormenting defense, and the Cham- 
pion’s attack becoming more and more 
vicious. 

George Hetling, veteran timekeeper, 
leaned over to the chief of police: ‘Five 
more rounds of this,” he whispered, “and 
the Mex’ will lose his head. Never knew 
it to fail; these substitutes are dyna- 
mite!” 

“Best boxer I ever saw,” admitted the 
chief. “But can he fight?” 

The timekeeper sounded the bell for 
the tenth round. “If I’m any judge of 
shoulders,” he answered, “that boy packs 
a knockout. Keep your eyes open for 
the time when he begins shooting that 
right-hand straight.” 


HE famous watch-holder had called 

the turn from the depth of his ex- 
perience. If ever a championship match 
suggested a bull-fight it was the contest 
between the rushing Joey Martin and his 
light-footed challenger. Willy O’Gara 
was the toreador, pricking his foe into 
fury and stepping lightly aside when the 
attack threatened to beat him down. 


This course is seldom a popular one with 
the gallery, which delights in an offensive 
But Willy had stepped inte the 


fighter. 
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fer Economical Transportation 
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/ CHEVROLET f 
= 


More Than a Million 
In Daily Use 























Chevrolet is the world’s most popular Prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 
quality car. Morethan a million arein Superior Roadster- - - $490 
constant use for almost every trans- Superior Touring - - - 495 


Superior Utility Coupe - 640 


portation requirement. Supesiee 4-Desnant Coupe 725 


i one ‘ Superior Sedan - - 795 
Add to this broad utility, itswell-known superior Commercial Chassis 395 
economy of operation, modern equip- Superior Light Delivery - 495 


ment and design, quality features, and Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 
low prices and you have the reasons for Sih eine aa 
Chevrolet’s unprecedented growth. 


Those who must buy for maximum Five United States manufacturing plants, 


economy find that Chevrolet delivers aan ge oe Ge ‘aie 


lowest average mileage costs, price, capacity in the world for high-grade 


operation and maintenance included. “ *"4 ™##¢ Possible our low prices. 
Chevrolet Dealers and Service Stations 


Those who want and can payfor quality  «verywhere. Applications will be con- 
age sidered from high-grade men only, 
get it in Chevrolet at least cost. for territory not adequately covered. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


In Canada—Chevrolet Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 
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Karpen Upholstered Furniture 














KARPEN 


Guaranteed 
Construction 


\ FURNITURE 
\eiFen/ 


KARPEN 
FURNITURE WEEK 


APRIL 26 to MAY 3 


Karpen Furniture Week is 
timed to coincide with the 
Spring Furnishing Season 


Watch for the newspaper an- 
nouncement of your local 
Karpen Furniture dealer 
During this annual furniture 
event you can save money 
on your furniture purchases 
And the Karpen trade-mark 
on each piece is your assur- 
ance of Genuine Karpen Fur- 
niture—exclusive STYLE and 
guaranteed construction. 


Dealers everywhere will show 
a wonderful assortment of 
Karpen Furniture for your 


a san Fe 


Manufacturers Karpen fine 
and Enameled Cane 


801-811 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


ae 














Karpen Handwoven Fiber Furniture. 


. «A 2 "p E N 


living room, sun room, hall 
and library. 

lhe illustrations on this page 
are representative of the 
special designs and new 
cover-fabrics which will be 
featured by your local Kar- 
pen dealer during Karpen 
Furniture Week—at special 
prices \ll are distinctly 
modern and luxurious. 
Write us for name of nearest 
Karpen dealer—also a copy 
of “Better Homes,” a book 
of modern interiors, with 
color charts. It will be 
mailed to you free on re- 
quest \ddress Dept. H-5, 


N & BR O S 


Upholstered Furniture, Handwoven Fiber 
Furniture, and Windsor Chairs 


37th and Broadway, NEW YORK 


The Claridge Group 















































The Soreno Group 
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; scene as an unknown quantity, and the 
marvel of it was that he had lasted this 
long. The farther the battle went, che 
more the crowd began to pull for him 
to stick to the limit. By the time the 
fifteenth round was safely passed, the 
arena rang to cries of, “Stay with him, 
kid!” “Show him up, Willy!” ‘“’At’s 
crossing him pretty!” “Oh, you Shee- 
han’s Camp!” “Come on with the apri- 
cot, Willy!” 

“Apricot” is the time-honored gallery 
| word for “upper-cut,” a blow by which 
| many a hard-pressed boy has straightened 
| out an eager opponent. Willy had used 
it a dozen times with telling effect, and 
the bleacherites desired more. They got 
what they wanted in the seventeenth 
round, for Willy O’Gara, apparently be- 
lieving that the time had come to aban- 
don the defensive, suddenly stood his 
ground, flailing away with both hands. 
It was what Joey Martin had sought all 
| through the contest—Joey, who was now 
winded and red-eyed with rage. The two 
| boys stood toe to toe and heads down, 
| giving each other all they had. There is 
nothing that drives a crowd crazier than 
|a protracted rally like that, for the end 
may come at any second. The arena be- 
came a bedlam. The bell sounded re- 
peatedly, and nobody heard it. Champion 
and challenger continued to mix it wildly 
in the center of the ring until the time- 
keeper crawled through the ropes, waving 
his arms frantically at the referee. 





‘\ ILLY O’GARA walked unsteadily 

to his corner and collapsed, eyes 
closed, head thrown back on the ropes. 
He was bleeding from a cut over one eye, 
and his face was contorted as though in 
pain. The chief of police half rose from 
his chair, but Pop Sheehan hissed a few 
words at him and he sat down again. 
In the Champion’s corner, seconds were 
| whispering eager advice. 

“You got him, Joey, but don’t take no 
| chances. Feint him open and look out 
|for a cross! Take your time, Joey! 
Keep that right glove up and don't get 
careless!” 

They might just as well have talked 
to a stone wall. The Champion was past 
all sense of reason. An unknown youth 
had tormented him for seventeen rounds, 
had mocked him and eluded him and 
stung him into blind fury. 

Revenge is sweet, and Joey had only 
| to look at Willy O’Gara to see how close 
at hand it was. When the bell rang, he 
sprang halfway across the ring, and fell 
on the weakened challenger like a thun- 
derbolt. 

Willy covered up, backed away and 
clinched. The boy was really weak, but 
not so badly off as he pretended. None 
the less he was in danger, for the strain 
of his exertion had told on him. His 
legs were trembling, and he had broken 
a bone in his left hand, so that he could 
use that glove only as a threat. With 
Willy O’Gara it was a case of now or 
never. Hitherto he had fought almost 
subconsciously, his mind reacting to a 
litany of inspirational pictures: Mother 
Sheehan knitting by the lamplight; Pop 
Sheehan reading the sporting page; 
Patsy at the piano, or—more powerful 
still—the vision of a new set of photo- 
graphs on the wall of the famous bar 
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© U. S. Rubber Co., 1924 


iy is only a matter of months since such 
a tire as the Usco Cord was more than 
any man expected. 


There wasn’t a tire anywhere that fore- 
cast the possibility of the Usco Cord. 

Today Usco Cord is turning in such a 
consistent dollar value for dollar invested 
that it changes the tire user’s whole 
scale of reckoning. 


If it hadn’t been for the new " 
Trade 


USCO 
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Scene at Palm Beach painted by John Newton Howitt 


methods developea in the manufacture ot 
U.S. Royal Cords, Usco Cords would not 
be here now to set a new standard for 
low-priced tire equipment. 

Usco Cords are made in 30 x 3 inch and 
30 x 344 inch clincher for light cars, and in 
straightside in all standard passenger car 

sizes from 30 x 342 inch up. 


United States Rubber Company 


Mark 


CORD 
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Let Clicquot Club 


Ginger Ale sparkle over 
the dry spots 


Off goes the stopper, and the amber-gold 
Clicquot Club Ginger Ale sparkles into 
your glass and spills wetness all over 
your throat. Keen, cool, lively, glowing, 
it swirls over the parched dry places, full 
of zest and refreshment and ginger-splash 4 


fragrance. 


No wonder the educated palate likes 


it. No wonder everybody backs that j alee 


liking by liking it also! It’s the tang of 


ginger, the lime and lemon flavorings, ©) 


the carbonated Clicquot spring water 


that do it! 


Do you wonder why millions of bottles 


are spilled down happy American throats? 
Do you wonder that they all like 1t? 

Order by the case from your grocer, 
druggist, or confectioner. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 
MILLIS, MASS., U. 


SS 
e 


S. A. 


PRONOUNCED KLEE-KO 


Ciicanot 


» 


Clicquot Club 
SARSAPARILLA 
What a sweet, rich 
goodness! Cream it up 


like coffee. That’s called 
Black Cow. 





Choo 


Ginger Ale 
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room at home, photographs that should 
mark forever the return of the luck to 


| Sheehan’s. These pictures vanished, an 


were replaced by the purely consciou 
image of the World’s Champion who op 
posed him. Joey Martin was settin; 
himself for the knockout. 

Willy’s knees sagged, and he slid along 
the ropes, defending himself feebly. Th: 
Champion’s seconds were the first to rec- 
ognize possible danger. They shrieked 
at Joey: “Look out for that right hand 
Keep your glove up! Protect yourself 
you crazy fool! Look out, Mex’—he’s 
only drawing you open! Guard yourself!” 

But the advice was drowned in the 
roar of a crowd that had gone crazy 
Willy O’Gara half-slipped to his knees 
grabbed at the ropes with one hand, and 
came up. At the same instant Joey 
Martin leaped forward, missed with a 
left hand, and without waiting to set 
himself, drew back his right glove. It 
was the opening for which Willy O’Gara 
had prayed: a pure question of beating 
the Champion to the punch! The coiled 
muscles heeded the desperate command 
of a master. A right arm shot out like 
a piston, and a red glove crashed full an 
true against its target! 

It was a knockout if there ever was 
one! Up rose the mob, full-throated an: 
delirious. The sky darkened under a rain 
of cushions and hats. Danny Nealor 
leaped forward, shoved one boy out of 
the way, and began .to count, a chirt- 
sleeved arm swinging in the fading sun- 
light. 


FIVE minutes later Joey Martin opened 

his eyes in his dressing-room and 
looked up at Tim Dolan, his chief second. 
“What—what happened?” he demanded. 

Tim sighed _ philosophically. “Oh, 
nothin’ much!” he answered. “You just 
got a little careless, and he knocked you 
cuckoo; that’s all. Here, take another 
whiff of this bottle!” 

What a celebration there was that night 


| at Sheehan’s Villa! Two boatloads of 
| fans crossed the Bay with the new light- 


weight champion of the world, and they 
were reinforced by almost the entire pop- 
ulation of Marin County. The crowd 
broke down the fences and trampled all 
over the flower-beds, and Mother Sheehan 


| was in hysterics for three hours. 


“Don’t mind nothin’ like that,” said 
Pop. “I’ve got twelve bartenders takin’ 
in the dough and I could use twenty. Old 
lady, our fortune is made. Where’s 
Willy? The boys are hollerin’ for him!” 

“Let ’em holler,” said Mother Sheehan. 
“Patsy’s got hold of him now, and the 
American Army couldn’t get him qway! 
Don’t go stickin’ your nose in the parlor 
now, or you'll get it knocked off. Old 
man, I’m hearin’ weddin’ bells.” 

“Not yet, you aint!” said Pop. “ "Tis 
only Gunner Davis leadin’ a procession 
with the fire-bell. Never mind, old lady, 
they'll make a grand couple. Willy’s a 
real champion, and—” 

“What about Patsy?” protested his 
wife. “Will you say somethin’ nice 
about Patsy, or must I crown you 
with—” 

“Hold your peace!” said Pop. “Give 
me time! I was comin’ to that! Willy’s 
a real champion; and as for Patsy—she’s 
her father’s daughter!” 
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What is a Balloon Tire 
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LL cars ride on air—some on more, 
some on less. The greater the 
weight of the car, the greater the 

amount of air needed to separate its 
wheels from the road. 

Your car of a given weight must be 
carried on a certain amount of air. If 
you have small tires, you must crowd 
(pump) that given amount of air into 
the small space—and your tires will be 
HARD (inflation pressure of from 50 
to 70 pounds). But if you use large 
tires, that same amount of air is forced 
into a larger space and your tires will 
be proportionately softer and easier 
riding. 

A Larger Tire With Lower Pressure 

This larger, low pressure tire is what 
is now known as a balloon tire. A 
balloon tire, therefore, may be termed 
one which has such a large air space 
to hold this given quantity of air that 
the inflation pressure, or hardness, of 
that tire is only from 20 to 30 pounds 
per square inch. Remembering that 
every car, depending upon its weight, 
must be carried on a given amount of 
air, it will be readily understood that 
if a small balloon tire is applied to a 
car of so great a weight that a pressure 
of from 40 to 60 pounds must be car- 
ried, this tire ceases to be of the balloon 
type and becomes merely an oversize 
(or possibly even an undersize) for the 
tire normally used on that heavier car. 


Why Less Air Pressure Is Needed 

The large air capacity, with the cor- 
responding low inflation pressure of a 
balloon tire, enables it to absorb many 
road inequalities. This means that the 
side walls are continually bending more 
frequently than is the case with a hard, 
high-pressure tire. The balloon tire, 
however, is so large that proportionate 
softening and bending at the side walls 
does not produce so great an angle or 
“sharpness of bend” as with the stand- 
ard tire. Furthermore, the low pres- 
sures at which balloon tires are carried 
enable them to be built of thinner tread 
and side walls and this further in- 
creases the flexibility and resiliency of 
the balloon tire. 


Balloon Tires and Wheel Sizes 
The balloon tire has so great a di- 
ameter of cross-section—or width—that 


~and Why? 


it must be mounted on a smaller wheel 
if the overall diameter is to be kept the 
same. For this reason, the majority of 
new cars to be equipped at the factory 
with balloon tires will be provided with 
wheels measuring 20, 21 or 22 inches 
in diameter. Cars built during the past 
four or five years are equipped with 
wheels measuring 23, 24 or 25 inches 
in diameter. For these another type of 
balloon tire has been designed which 
may be used without changing the 
original wheels, provided there is suffi- 
cient clearance between fenders and 
springs to accommodate the greater di- 
ameter and width of this balloon type 
of tire. The success of balloon tire 
equipment on such cars will depend 
very largely upon the individual design 
and such equipment is not to be rec- 
ommended except where accurate meas- 
urements and inspection indicate that 
clearances are sufficient, and the gear 
ratio, steering system and springs prop- 
erly designed. 


Proper Design Important 

The design of a properly-constructed 
balloon tire has introduced problems to 
which the engineers of the Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Company have devoted 
much time and effort spent in investi- 
gation during the past eighteen months. 
The use of balloon tires is largely a 
matter of physical comfort, but to at- 
tain this physical comfort, mental com- 
fort must not be sacrificed. It would 
be contrary to the well-known policy of 
the Kelly-Springfield Tire Company to 
rush into production of a tire, the com- 
fort of which was thoroughly estab- 
lished, before its reasonable freedom 
from puncture and blow-out could be 
assured. The proper design and con- 
struction of a balloon tire which makes 
for freedom from tread and ply separa- 
tion due to the greater bending at the 
side walls, and which gives perfect 
balance with freedom from puncture 
and blow-out, have finally been solved 
by the Kelly-Springfield Tire Com- 
pany’s engineers and our dealers are 
now ready to supply balloon tires for 
use on those cars which are _ best 
adapted for balloon tire equipment. 

We will welcome any inquiries re- 
garding the advantages or disadvan- 
tages of this type of tire. Mail the 
coupon below. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 














Mail This Coupon 


I am interested in equipping my--.......-._._________ 
(Give name and year) car, now using size__.........___- tires, with 
balloon tires if this is practicable. Please send me information 
as offered in your advertisement in the Red Book. 


—_— 
| ND cntnnpctncsncnianenianangncdinh bakin Minin awiinnimbininininamatianine 





The standard-size, thick side-walled 
tire at the left is unyielding because 
it must carry air at high pressure. 
The low pressure balloon tire at 
the right—capable of carrying the 
SAME WEIGHT—is flexible and 
absorbs all of the inequalities of 


the road. 


Gentlemen: 


Standard Size 
High Pressure 


BD ccnqnnnccnnsgatiticinni tp atanatnhpomintisiptintatsittnintadiaipiasis wtstitiiginiie ibe 
TIE cxeninictrntsitientpintetatinenat pein teal tctnlaiinan tati ait ial pails State 











Kelly-Springfield Tire Company ie 
250 West 57th Street, New York 








Balloon Size—Same amount 
of air at low pressure 
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ENUS fortunate in that 


PENCIL 


The largest selling 


quality pencil 
in the world 


17 Black Degrees 
3 Copying 


To insure utmost satisfaction, 


efficiency and economy, always 

use VENUS PENCILS. 

Plain Ends, per doz. - = = $1.00 

Rubber Ends, per doz. = = $1.20 
At Stati . Druggists and Stores 


throughout the world 


niin Lead Pencil Co. 
221 Fifth Ave., New York 








Send 10c for Sample Venus Pencil and (um 
a Venus Eraser: check degree desired. 


For bold, heavy lines - 6B- “7 =e: 8 
For writing and sketching — - 26-B- 

For clean, fine lines - - 2H-3H- aH SH. én 
For delicate, thin lines - + + 7H-8H-9H 
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N in this latest style engagement ring. 


\ TWO BLUE SAPPHIRES F 


are set in the shanks of this 18 kt. 
solid white gold engraved ana 
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Just send $2.00 deposit to show your good faith (or pay 
postman $2.00 on delivery) and we will send this hand- 
The balance you can pay in tea 
of $6.70 each — toal 
price, $59.00. Former price $85.00. Will stand any test. 


Write for Catalog 
lt brings our large jewelry score right in your home. 
It telis the exact weights and guality of Giamente. 
STERLING DIAMOND & WATCH CO. 
@iamond importers—$1,000,000 Stock—Est. 1879) 
63 PARK Row _ _ Dept. 1614 NEW YORK 
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The Saxophone is 
the easiest of all 
wind instruments 
to play and the 
sweetest in tone. 
In an hour you 
ean learn to play 
the scale and soon 
lay popular airs. 
Nothin ean take 


BacscHgr., Wi SAXOPHONE 
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allowed. Write for Free Book bout th e Saxopbon o one 


ete Catalog. 
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THE BLACK BROWED VILLAIN 


respect. Not that 
we do not appreciate your loyalty, Mr. 
Bainbridge, and want to keep you right 
with us. But—well, you see, you rather 
start out like a house afire, and finish 
like a false alarm, if you wont take of- 
fense. Just as in this little idea of 
yours. It’s exactly what we want—ex- 
cept that you don’t tell us how to do it. 
As Kendall says—” 

“Yes!” It was very, very bitter. “I 
fancy Mr. Kendall has had a great deal 
to say.” 

“Well, no. Kendall doesn’t talk much. 
But in our conversations, when he has 
mentioned your plans, he’s put it once or 


twice rather aptly, something about a 
Queen Anne. front and a Mary Ann 
back. But we want you to know that 


we're very grateful, very grateful indeed. 


| And any .time, don’t feel the slightest 
hesitancy about coming in. Any time 
at all.” 

Then Mr. Akers became busy, ter- 


| ribly busy, and Mr. Bainbridge went out, 


once more stalking past the desk of the 
general manager, without taking notice 
“of him. The thing had been very ap- 
parent—Kendall and his pull and a few 
well-chosen words at the right place! 
Which would be in need of reinforce- 
ments from now on. Mr. Bainbridge had 
broken the ice. He had penetrated to the 
inner sanctum. The next time, when he 
went up with an idea, there would be 
no if’s or and’s or but’s about it! He 
sat himself at his desk, and carefully 
placed his damp brow on his left palm. 
Then he began to think. 

A man in a green suit, stuck to a park 
bench with Tri-State Glue? Something 
like that had been done before by a com- 
petitor. ‘Tri-State Glue—Strong as the 
Government.” Not so good. Too many 
persons who said the immediate govern- 
ment was about as strong as a dead fish. 
“Tri-State Glue—It Binds Breaks?” No 
—old as the hills. Great stunt—man 
hanging from top of building. Banner 
floating out: “Tri-State Glue Is Holding 
Me Up.” Nope—didn’t put over the 
A rope would do that better. 
Who called this stuff Tri-State Glue any- 
way? Whereupon he shifted an elbow, 
and went in search of another name. 
Once again, in a vague, fleeting way, 
there came a reminder of the Shrimp. 
Toodles Glue, he wrote, and scratched it 
out. Bites Like a Bulldog—but glue 
doesn’t bite. Majesty—Majesty—Ma- 
jestic Sticker. Hardly what he wanted, 
and he abandoned the Shrimp as he 
veered to wider and different angles of 
inspiration. Two hours later, he still was 
at it, lost in a sea of nameless glue that 
simply would not jell. At noon he rose 
in vacant fashion and washed his hands 
gingerly, as though something adhered to 
the fingers. 





At. this time Miss Margaret Lanning- 


ton sat in her car alongside the curb 


| of a St. Louis street and fumed at the 


| jam caused by a circus parade, until the 

calliope had gone screaming by; then she 
shoved through the traffic and stopped 
the car with a jerk in front of her fa- 
| vorite -modiste’s. Miss Lannington still 


(Continued from page 89) 


was angry—so angry that she flipped out 
of the car and into the shop without even 
considering the fact that she had left His 
Majesty the Shrimp sitting on the rear 
seat, with the end of his leash fastened 
to the rug-carrier. 

Which bothered the Shrimp not at all. 
He merely sat in bored fashion and 
panted, his wide jaws half open, his ears 
with less of point to them than usual, his 
eyes protruding merely because they had 
come that way in the original package 
The day was hot. The sidewalk was void 
of its usual throng; only those too list- 
less to travel across town to the circus 
parade, were in evidence, looking into 
windows or shuffling in the protection of 
the awnings. It all even had its effect 
upon Lord Kilkenning. His lids drooped, 
lower and lower; he prepared to snuggle 
upon his leather traveling pillow—then 
suddenly stiffened belligerently, stretched 
his neck and barked. A mongrel dog was 
settling himself in the shade of the car. 
Of all things! 

The hair bristled upon Lord Kilken- 
ning’s back. The skin furled from his 
teeth, while he leaped from his pillow 
to the front seat, and there leaned forth, 
disgorging various and assorted dog in- 
sults, such as only a rich dog can heap 
upon an envied street-hound—especially 
when that hound is usurping the shade 
of his automobile. For a whole minute 
it continued. Then the cur rose, stif- 
fened his legs, walked in a circle, and 
replied a reply something to the effect 
that Lord Kilkenning Marston Conqueror 
I could go chase himself. 


[* was too much. His Majesty swung 

to the rear seat again, doubled himself, 
traveled once more in a wide leap to the 
front, fell over the side, wiggled there 
helplessly, then went limp in a sliding mo- 
tion as the belly strap of his harness 
gave way and deposited him unadorned 
upon the sidewalk, free for battle. The 
street-hound by this time had moved 
fifty feet away, and was trotting onward 
in search of another shady spot, already 
forgetful, in his sophisticated fashion. of 
the unpleasantries of the moment before. 

But not the Shrimp. This was a vital 
matter. His hair still was up. le 
tacked hard on three legs, doubled, then 
with a growling leap, attacked on the 
fly, while the street-dog, surprised at the 
onslaught, took no time to ascertain the 
size of his adversary, but merely furled 
his tail, tucked in his head and ran, 
rounding the corner and disappearing in 
a maze of boxes and barrels before the 
Shrimp could overtake him. 

His Majesty roamed for a few moments 
in anxious search, then forgot his anger 
in the largeness of the world about him. 
Ten minutes later he was investigating 
the contents of a garbage-can far up a 
near-by alley, and an hour following that, 
he halted with the knowledge that he wase 
thoroughly and effectually lost. 

This fact, however, possessed no very 
terrible agonies. He had merely started 
to return to the automobile as a matter 
of form. Another hour went by in a glo- 
rious existence of back yards, front 
yards, side yards, alleys, small boys, dogs. 
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near-fights, miraculous escapes, weird 
chases after vagrant cats, and adven- 
tures with everything from a sharp-edged 
sardine-can to a slightly used soup-bone. 
Then, with a faint realization of loneli- 
ness, 
search of the car. 

It only led him farther away. Any- 
way, he wouldn’t have found it at the 
same old place; now the machine was 
parked outside a newspaper office where, 
within, an excited Miss Lannington 
strove vainly at the want-ad counter to 
describe the various qualities and mark- 
ings of a dog which looked a great deal 
like any other Boston. It’s the perfec- 
tion of a thing which causes a dog to 
win in a contest, not merely that he has 
four white feet, a white collar and a 
blaze between his eyes. So while 
Toodles wandered, she wrote and strug- 
gled at an advertisement which would 
describe any one of a thousand pedigreed 
pups; then, holding her tears until she 
could reach a telephone booth, she has- 
tened forth to impart her woeful message 
via long-distance to Mr. Bainbridge— 
while two miles away, Lord Kilkenning 
Marston Conqueror I paused with a great 
thought. 


H's wanderings had taken him to the 

edge of a great expanse where persons 
flooded in droves through the dust, where 
banners floated from the peaks of wide- 
spread canvas, and where the atmosphere 
was alive with scents, one in particular, 
which had struck the nostrils and fancy 
of His Lordship before,—every time he 
rode past a livery  stable—bringing 
strange yearnings which he did not un- 
derstand: the natural love of a dog for 
a horse. Soon, his once white feet and 
seal brown coat soiled and grimy from 
the dust, the Shrimp stood at the en- 
trance to a long tent in which were 
scores of horses, great, heavy draft-stock, 
their harness hanging loose upon them as 
they waited the command to begin the 
loading operations of the circus. The 
Shrimp sniffed excitedly 
air. Then with a new happiness, he 
moved forward, trotting from one great 
animal to another, at last to halt beside 
a line of eight dapple-gray Percherons 
which, their grain finished, were nosing 
the hay beneath the canvas mangers. 

There the Shrimp plumped to his 
haunches and merely sat in ecstatic hap- 
piness, while the Percherons looked him 
over in kindly appraisal, accepted him by 
disregarding him—and went on eating. A 
teamster, wrinkled, his shoulders humped 
from many a year on the high seat of 
a circus-wagon, shifted in his position 
against a bale of hay, eyed the joyous 
Shrimp and grinned a welcome. 

“Hello, Pups!” he announced, then 
with a sudden look of concern, glanced 
toward the figure of a man just enter- 
ing the tent. That person rubbed his 
chin. 

“Just seen the Chief, Gran’ma,” 
announced. 


he 


Gran’ma, the teamster, looked up with | 


more anxiety than ever. 

“Did you? What’d he say?” 

“Same ol’ thing. Got to sell ‘em. I 
told him how you felt about it, and all 
that—but he said you needn’t to worry. 
Course, you know, Gran’ma,”—evidently 


the Shrimp once more turned in | 


her | 





GENTLEMEN: 


We studied all the shaving soaps 
made. We learned well their virtues 
and their shortcomings. 

We interviewed 1,000 typical men 
to learn their desires in a shaving 
cream—their ideals. 





one paw in the | 


Then we set out to meet those 
ideals better than others had done. 


Masters of soap making 
We were masters of soap making. 
For sixty years this laboratory has 
been improving soap. 
One of our creations—Palmolive 


the world. 
But we spent 18 months on this 


1—Multiplies itself in lather 
250 times. 
2—Softens the beard in one 


minute. 


Soap — is the leading toilet soap of 
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10 Shaves 


FREE 


See Coupon 


We Tried 130 Times 


Before we perfected a Shaving Cream like this 


By V. K. Cassady, Chief Chemist 


Shaving Cream problem. We made 
up and tested 130 separate formulas 
before we attained our ideal. 


Then came a surprise 


We did more than we expected— 
vastly more. We had no idea when 
we started out that shaving creams 
could be so improved. 


Users by the millions were sur- 
prised when they asked for our 
ten-shave test. Tens of thousands 
wrote us letters of thanks. 


Now we ask you to make that 
test, in courtesy to us, in fairness 
to yourself. You will be well 
rewarded, Cut out the coupon now. 


5 Reasons Why 


3—Maintains its creamy fullness 
for ten minutes on the face. 

4—Strong bubbles hold the hairs 
erect for cutting. 


5—Palm and olive oils bring one 
fine after effects. 





PALMOLIVE 


Follow with Palmolive After Shaving Talc. 
An invisible way to that well- 
groomed look. 





SHAVING CREAM _zp 










10 SHAVES FREE 


Simply insert. your name and address and mail to 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 2267 
Dept. B-692, 360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Have a Business 


of Your Own 


Get into the Automobile 
Business, — the world’s 
Greatest Industry. Start 
a business in your own town. Thousands of opportu- 





nities for Trained Men. Fifteen Million Autos, Tracks 
and Tractors to repair: fifteen million Batteries to keep 
in service; seventy million Tires to repair and replace. 


Thousands of our Graduates 


Earn $2000 to $10,000 Yearly 


Fit yourself for a better job at bigger pay. Auto factorie 
and service stations continually asking for our graduates 
Big Auto Factories endorseour school, Det roit,the ‘Heart 
of the Auto Industry"’ is the logical place to learn the 


business. Get the facts. Be a winner! Have a Business 
of yourown. Write today for illustrated catalog. 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL 
3325 Auto Bidg., Detroit (The Auto Center) 





Teach Your Child 
- at Home by 
Our Novel Plan 


and give him a better education 
this way than he can get at most day 
schools. Write Calvert School, 9 
Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 














afford to MER? 
Anil STUTTER 
aD 


Remove that restriction to your progress. 
Send postage for large free book ‘‘The Correction of 
Stammering and Stuttering."” Methods successful for 
over a quarter-century. THE LEWIS INSTITUTE 
37 Lewis Bldg., 77 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 


Can 











| WHICH CAMP? 


Boys’ and girls’ camps have become 
the most popular branch of our educa- 
tional system. Dr. Eliot, formerly of 
Harvard, said they constituted Amer- 
ica’s greatest contribution to the edu- 
cational systems of the world. 

There are good camps and bad. So THE RED 
BOOK MAGAZINE sent a highly-qualified ob- 
server to visit several hundred of them. His re- 
ports are a guide in your selection of the right 
camp for your boy or girl. See page 6. 

Write to our Camp Department (enclosing 
stamped return envelope) and our Camp Director 
will advise you without charge. 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street New York City 


ele) slexe) en Cebievecttsvelee! 
FREE Catalogs of Girls’ or Boys’ boarding schools (or Camps) in 
U. 8S. Rates. etc. Expert advice free. Want for Girls or Boys? 


i) Schoo! 1101-A Times Bidg., 
New York or 1204-A Stevens Bidg., Chicago. 




















THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
School and College Bureau 





Offers You Its Specialized 
Services in Choosing a School 


Last year the School and College Bu- 
reau of The Chicago Daily News saved 
many busy parents and questioning 
boys and girls both time and worry by 
sending them prompt, reliable informa- 
tion about just the kind of school they 
wanted—personal requiremeuts as to lo- 
eation and tuition charges being con- 
sidered in each individual case. 

Again this year many young people 
will be perplexed by the problem of 
finding the right school. Why not let 
us help you? 

The Chicago Daily News maintains 
this service absolutely free of charge to 
you. No need to select a school hur- 
riedly on mere hearsay when expert ad- 
vice can be obtained by telephoning. 
writing, or calling for a personal inter- 
view at 


Tue Cuicaco Dairy News 
School and College Bureau 





15 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








the boss hostler was making it as light as 
possible—‘‘you aint strong enough to 
handle them younger teams. You've said 
that yourself.” 

“Yeh, I know that.” Gran’ma again 
looked toward the ecstatic Shrimp. “That’s 
what I’ve been afraid of. They’re old, 
an’ I’m old—and that’s the end of us.” 

“Now, that there’s just where you're 
wrong 
“I'd like to know how,” observed 
Gran’ma forlornly. “You say, yourself, 
that they never could sell ’em off in a 
bunch so’s I could go with ’em teamin’ 
—no matter how cheap he’d price ’em. 
An’ I don’t care if I sweep streets, I aint 
goin’ to end up drivin’ no two-horse team, 
not after me handlin’ eight ribbons all 
my life! If he sells them horses off in 
teams—that just ends me.” 

“Tt don’t end you at all. He says he’ll 
always have a place for you around 
here.” 

“Yeh, but not skinnin’ an eight-horse 
layout.” 

“No, not doing that. 
something.” 

Then the boss hostler, eager to be 
away from an unpleasant subject, moved 
| on. Gran’ma sat for a long time finger- 
ing a wisp of hay, then at last rose. The 
music of the band from the big show 
had told of the beginning of the after- 
noon performance; already the circus 
must be on the move, preparing every 
 peasthe bit of paraphernalia for the jour- 
ney to the next town as soon as it was 
humanly possible to do so. Bent and 
stooped, Gran’ma moved under the pick- 
et-rope and to the first of his eight Per- 
cherons. 

“Too old,” he said under his breath. 
“Oh, there aint no argument but what 
he’s right. They puff mighty bad on 
them long pulls. But then’—he busied 
himself for a moment with bridles and 
bits—“I sure hate to see ’em split up. 
Look out, Pups; Gran’ma’s got to hitch 
u ” 


But he’ll have 





The Shrimp moved out of his way— 
but not out of the tent. The process of 
bridling was finished; Gran’ma swung in 
rheumatic fashion to the broad back of 
a wheel-horse, raised the lines, then 
again looked downward. 

“Where do you belong, anyhow, Pups?” 
he asked. The Shrimp answered the 
question by moving to the head of the 
line and trotting between the shaggy 
hoofs of the leaders. Gran’ma grinned. 
“Don't like "em any more’n I do,” he 
announced. “Giddap!” 


T was the beginning of a variegated 

afternoon. The Shrimp knew nothing 
of instinct; it was not for him to reason 
that the affection of equine for canine, 
and of canine for equine, is as natural 
as sunshine to a summer day. All he 
knew was that he was lost, that he 
wanted company, and that he certainly 
liked those horses. So when, with harness 
clanking, the great team trudged forward 
to be hitched to the first cook-house 
| wagon, loaded early because of the long 
| drag to the railroad yards, the Shrimp 
| moved also. Then he swung in with the 
| wheelers, as, Gran’ma yelling from the 
high seat, the faithful old circus team 
did its best to yank the big conveyance 
‘out of a rut into which it had settled, and 
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take it trainward. Two blocks along the 
route, Gran’ma leaned out from his 
thronelike position and peered through 
the dust. 

“Humph!” he said. “Looks like he’s 
took up with us. Hello, Pups!” 

The Shrimp looked up and wagged his 
tail. Then, scampering, he hurried to 
the front of the line, that he might pace 
awhile with the leaders. Soon he was on 
his second trip, then a third, as the cir- 
cus, working always toward another town, 
sent to the runs the calliope and parade 
tableaux, and while an agitated Miss Lan- 
nington explained rather icily over the 
telephone to a glue-ridden young man 
that if it hadn’t been for his treatment of 
her that morning, this never would have 
happened. Which was a bit distressing! 


ME: BAINBRIDGE went back to his 

work obsessed with glue and gloom. 
The Big Idea steadily had refused to 
come; he found himself divided between 
descriptions of Stanch Sticker—which he 
had selected as a working title—and the 
markings of Lord Kilkenning Marston 
Conqueror I. Which did not mix at all. 
Yet, in some inexplicable way, they re- 


mained correlated in. his brain, the 
Shrimp and Stanch Sticker. He tried it 
again: “Steady as a Bulldog.” Which 


would never do. Anybody knows that a 
bulldog will shiver on the slightest provo- 
cation. But he went doggedly on, using 
reams of paper and realms of useless 
ideas, while across the office a’ black- 
browed villain looked up from his work, 
observed the torment of brain and pen- 
cil—and smiled to himself. But Mr. 
Bainbridge didn’t notice. He was too 
busy, striving in four or five words to 
say that the new product of the Tri- 
State Manufacturing Company would 
mend cracked china, glassware, crockery 
and enamel, repair broken furniture, seal 
letters, paste photographs and do a thou- 
sand handy things around the house— 
and at the same time striving to divine 
what on earth could come over a woman 
to make her treat a man like the scum of 
the earth, just at the time he needed 
her worst. Also how he could ever break 
to her the news of the true state of af- 
fairs down here—blocked as he was by 
a conscienceless man, willing to sacrifice 
his very firm to keep down a promising 
worker, and abetted in every move by a 
head of the business who didn’t know 
any more than to promote a traitor to 
the position of general manager. 

It was a tough task. It remained so 
—even into the late night, when he sat 
at home by the telephone waiting for 
some news from Miss Lannington about 
the Shrimp. But there was none. Cir- 
cus men, particularly eight-horse drivers, 
do not read the Lost columns of local 
newspapers. Miss Lannington’s efforts 
had gone to naught. 


Bur not the Shrimp’s! Twice, after 
that first trip to the runs, Gran’ma, in 
halting, kindly fashion, had told him to 
git along. The Shrimp had gotten—to 
edge into the menagerie and edge out 
again as the old elephant-dog, burdened 
with the task of evicting all strange ca- 
nines from the vicinity of his massive 
and easily frightened charges, leaped for- 
ward in snarling attack. On another oc- 
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casion the Shrimp had approached the 
dog wagon, with its leash-ropes, and its 
yelping pack only too eager to set upon 
any “towner dog” that came their way; 


then he veered to the blacksmith shop, | 


where the smithy growled at him; next 
he dodged about the stake-and-chain 
wagon, where the roughnecks ignored 
him in their labors; then, stubby tail 
bobbing, he pranced joyously forth once 
more at the sight of Gran’ma and the 


eight Percherons coming again upon the | 


lot. 

And now it was midnight. The big 
eight-horse team had swung to their last 
load, then, their chain-tugs clanking as 
they were freed of it at the runs, had 


trudged slowly down the dark freight- | 


lanes to their resting-place in the stock- 

cars. The Shrimp had trotted along. 
The cludding of hoofs upon hollow- 

sounding runways—shouts—good-natured 








cursing, as one by one the heavy draft- | 


animals went up to their haven. The 
Shrimp huddled for a moment in the 
darkness, one foot raised, his head 
cocked inquiringly. Then as old Gran’ma 
started toward the closing of the car 


door, His Lordship moved, a darting lit- | 
tle thing of black and dirty white which | 


scooted up the runway, rounded the door, 
and then, frightened but determined, set- 
tled himself between the forefeet of a 
Percheron in the farthest part of the car. 


Gran’ma grunted. Then he raised his | 


lantern and moved forward to investi- 
gate. Some minutes later he still re- 


mained, bent on one knee, the lantern | 


beside him, one hand patting at the head 
of a grimy little dog. 

“Don’t you know,” he argued, “that 
they don’t let us pick up pups this way— 
’specially pedigreed, like you must be? 
Causes damage-suits, sonny—if people 
find it out. An’ blame us for stealin’ 
their dogs. You can’t come along—can’t 
be done, sonny. Why, Id git fired if—” 
Then he halted. “Just about fired any- 


way,” he murmured. “Might’s well be, | 


if they sell these horses. They wont | 


let me drive eight-horse nohow.” 

With that he rose. He closed the door 
quietly, thoughtfully, then climbed to his 
bunk, which he occupied as a sleeping 
night watchman in case of fire. 

“Come on up here, sonny,” he called 
at last. “Guess I can lend you half my 
blanket.” 

Thus began a life of delight—of morn- 
ings and nights in the dust, trailing be- 


side the shaggy feet of those Percherons, | 
of long journeys from the train to the | 


lot, while old Gran’ma alternately 
beamed down at him from the high seat, 
or sat in glum conjecture whenever a 
strange figure made its appearance 
around the horse tents, with the threat 
of a possible purchaser for eight heavy 
Percheron horses, perfectly good for or- 
dinary use, but incapacitated for the 
grueling life of the circus. Of which the 
Shrimp knew nothing—and was happy. 


A STATE of mind entirely different from 

that of Miss Margaret Lannington. 
Her advertising had brought no response. 
The silken pillow on the chaise longue 
remained unoccupied. Just at the time 
when she needed him most, Toodles, dear 
little Toodles, was gone—out there in the 
world somewhere, probably cold and shiv- 
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ering at night, with not enough to eat, 
or mistreated or—or— Life was a bit- 
ter thing for Miss Margaret Lannington 
—gall and wormwood in these days. The 
first rift had appeared; it was not only 
that Toodles had disappeared; but for 
Theodore to act the way he had—why, 
he hardly tried to give a decent excuse 
for his mannerisms! Once, when face 
down on the bed, she had sobbed a part 
of it out, she had looked squarely at the 


| facts and seen that it was because he 


never had really loved her, that he had 
just pursued her for the sake of the 
chase; all men were that way. Then she 
had gritted her teeth and made up her 
mind that if that was the case, he'd 
never have the satisfaction of knowing 
it! Not by a good deal! If anyone was 
going to be turned down in this horrible 
mess which he had made of her life, it 
certainly would not be she. He’d love 
her, or she’d know the reason why! 

Which would have been cruel if she'd 
known it. But she didn’t. Mr. Bain- 
bridge; having burned his bridges in the 
matter of what he was going to do, could 
hardly be expected to give up without 
at least a struggle at secrecy. He didn’t 
know he was breaking her heart. All he 
could think of was a selling campaign 
for glue—that, and the fact that the su- 
perintendent’s desk still stood vacant and 
that Mr. Kendall wasn’t even trusting 
him with a little more work. Quite in- 
sistently a paraphrase of his old college 
football song was growing in the mind 
of young Mr. Bainbridge; he found him- 
self mouthing the words as he sat glued 
to his task: 


“In the local cemetery, they’re very, 
very busy— 

Busy at a brand new gra-a-a-a-a-ve. 

No-o-0-0-0-0 hope for Bainbridge!” 


The Big Idea hadn’t come. Once he had 
taken an idea to Mr. Akers and almost 
beamed for a moment. Then he had 
stumbled out again. 

“Been used before,” had been the ver- 
dict. “Besides that, it’s only a slogan. 
What we need, Mr. Bainbridge, is a slo- 
gan that can be hooked up with a definite 
thing to attract attention, if you get what 
I mean. But I wouldn’t put too much 
time on it. We can get it somewhere else, 
I’m sure.” 

“But—” 

“Yes, I know. Very good of you to 
take the interest. But perhaps it would 
be just as well if you just looked after 
your other work. I’m a little afraid that 
you haven’t the initiative that usually is 
needed—” 

“Then I’ll work on it after hours!” Mr. 
Bainbridge had answered, and_ hurried 
from the office before his nose broke out. 


LUE! It stuck in his mind. An un- 

usual stunt for glue! Vaguely he 
realized that something was wrong with 
Miss Lannington, other than her grief for 
the lost Shrimp. But all he could think ef 
when he talked to her was glue. This 
was a battle to the death, a fight for 
principle, for justice, against a blind man 


| and a black-browed villain. It even 


reached the point where Mr. Bainbridge 


| didn’t sleep—that is, he stayed awake 


long enough to realize that it was three 
o’clock, that he’d have to get to the of- 
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fice early to get his work out of the way | 
in time to take Margaret to the circus | 
that afternoon—following which, he | 
promptly went to sleep and didn’t awake 
until half-past nine. 

He raced out of the house with his | 
collar in one hand and his necktie in the | 
other, dressing as he went. The circus 
evidently had been in town for several 
hours; the heavier wagons of the main 
tent and seats and planks were passing, 
their axle-boxes rumbling, the hoofs of 
the heavy teams plunking in a steady 
clatter as the big vehicles went up the | 
street. Mr. Bainbridge hardly noticed | 
them—that is, not for a matter of several | 
blocks. Then instinctively he paused, in | 
an effort to learn what had attracted his | 
inattentive attention. And as suddenly, | 
he whirled and whooped a command. 

It was a dog, trotting beside an eight- 
horse team of Percherons, an unmistak- 
able little dog of dirty white and seal 
brown, which Mr. Bainbridge had hunted 
up alley and down too many times dur- 
ing his various escapes into the lower 
forms of dog-life which he loved, not to 


know him from a distance. He cupped 
both hands. He yelled: 
“Shrimp! Shr-i-i-m-p!” 


But His Majesty did not hear; the 
hoofs of those Percherons made too 
much noise. Far in the background Mr. 
Bainbridge, suddenly forgetful that he was 
two hours overdue at the office, broke 
into a run, yelping as he went. The 
chase only ended at the entrance to the 
circus grounds as Gran’ma, bending from 
the seat, saw a gangle-armed form sud- 
denly sweep forward, seize the squirm- 
ing Shrimp and then stand there breath- 


less, impotently shaking a fist. Gran’ma 
scowled. 
“Hey, there! Lay off that pup!” 


“You—you—I'll have the law on you!” 
“Huh? What’s that?” Gran’ma 
blinked with apprehension. “What’d you 


“I say you stole this dog!” 

“T never did nothin’ of the kind!” 
Gran’ma, with more of foreboding than | 
ever, pushed hard at the brake, then | 
went down the steel ladder to the ground. 
“That there dog joined out with me in 
St. Louis—” 

“Didn’t I say so?” An excited Mr. 
Bainbridge tossed the Shrimp to the 
ground, waited until he had reached the 
hoofs of the Percherons, then called to 
him. The dog obeyed, for a few feet, 
wagged his tail, then trotted back to his 
horses. 

Gran’ma rubbed his chin. 

“T guess he’s yours,” he announced. 
“But he sure does love them horses. I 
never stole him—honest, Mister. He 
just naturally took up with them horses 
and wouldn’t let go!” 

“Bah!” snorted Mr. Bainbridge, and 
at once scooped up His Majesty. 
that to the judge. I'll have the consta- 
ble out here’—he moved swiftly away 
—“as soon as I can get him. We'll see 
if— Here, Shrimp! Shrimp—you hear 
me? Come back here!” 

For His Majesty had done a nose-dive 
from Bainbridge’s grasp, and once more, 
forefoot raised in pleading, was back with 
the horses. The young man stared, his 
anger cooling. 


say?” 
| 


“Tell | 
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Deep down in the lower layers 
of the skin, are tiny cells, 
nerves and capillaries that 
really determine whether the 
skin is clear, or always marred 
by imperfections. 





ust beneath 








your skin 


is the complexion you envy today in others 


OWEVER marred your skin 

may be with blackheads or 
blemishes, you may not be more 
than one short week away from a 
really radiant complexion. 

Startling as this statement may 
seem, thousands of women today 
have found it to be true. 

It comes down to a simple truth 
about the skin which physicians 
will tell you is at the root of every 
skin blemish and fault. 


The skin needs, not makeshifts, but 
something to release again its 
own normal health 


Deep down in the under layers of 
your skin, far below the surface, 
there is going on day and night an 
important activity of which you 
are hardly conscious. 


Tiny glands continually func- 
tioning, pores throwing off poisons, 
capillaries rushing fresh blood in 
and carrying off infection—here is 
a delicate balance of forces like the 
balance wheel of a fine watch. With 
healthy vigor and activity, comes a 
clear, clean complexion. Too much 
or too little stimulation, and there 
starts that long succession of blem- 
ishes and faults that women are 
constantly seeking to avoid. 


RESINOL 


SOAP and OINTMENT 


To cleanse the pores of dust and 
germs, to gently restore the pulsing 
of the capillaries in the lower layers 
of the skin, to carry off infection, 
and then to stop new infection before 
it starts—thousands have learned 
to use Resinol Soap and Resinol 
ene in the daily care of their 
skin. 


Start today this simple treatment 


If your complexion is not all you want 
it to be, if it is dull and sallow, begin 
today to use Resinol. Get a cake of 
Resinol Soap and a jar of Resinol Oint- 
ment at yourdruggist’s. Everynight before 
retiring, work up on the face, with warm 
water, a thick, creamy lather of Resinol 
Soap. Work it gently into the pores; then 
rinse off, and splash on a dash of clear, 
cold water to close the pores. Then with 
special irritations, blemishes or rashes, 
apply a touch of Resinol Ointment and 
smooth it in very gently with the fingers. 
If possible, leave it on overnight. Then 
in ‘the morning wash off again with 
Resinol Soap. Within a week you will 
begin to notice the difference in your skin 
—a finer, softer texture—a clearing of the 
ugly little blemishes. 


For more serious skin affections 


Not only is Resinol Ointment used by 
women everywhere for clearing away 
minor skin blemishes—but its soothing, 
healing properties have for years been 
successful in relieving more stubborn 
skin affections. Rashes and eczema—often 
itching, unpleasant and embarrassing— 
will in many cases vanish in a few days. 











FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Send this coupon or a postal card today 
Dept. 7-F, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me, without charge, a trial size cake of Res- 
inol Soap and a sample of Resinol Ointment—enough for 


several days’ ordinary use. 
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the Cfairy way! 


Dz into the foamy lather that Fairy~ 
Soap makes! See how easily and 
quickly you can rinse it off. Then set 
the clean refreshing feeling, that only a 
perfectly pure white soap can sive. 


It's the feeling, of true skin health. For 

Fairy? Soap clears the pores—expels im- 
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i of new skin vigor. 

1 | (csi i} FairY Soap is purity personified. It’s 
| white through and through — and fra- 
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Ca?) The oval cake is soap in its handiest 
| form. Most convenient for toilet or 
bath. And economical because it wears 
to a thin wafer without break or waste. 
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“He does seem crazy about those 
horses,” he mused. 

Gran’ma waved a hand. “Crazy’s just 
the word,” came enthusiastically. “I 
tried to drive him away, but I just 
couldn’t do it. I just didn’t have the 
heart to kick him out.” Gran’ma slowed 
his speech slightly. ‘Been kind of down- 
in-the-mouth lately, anyway; they've 
been figurin’ on sellin’ off this team if 
they can get any price for it a-tall. An’ 
when he came on, I just thought maybe 
he’d be company. But I don’t know. 
He’d want to go with them. Never see 
anything like the way that bulldog loves 
them Percherons.” 

“Um-humph!” Mr. Bainbridge said it 
absently. “He loves the Percherons, 
does he? The bulldog, you said? Yes—” 

Gran’ma widened his eyes slightly as 
Mr. Bainbridge suddenly walked in a cir- 
cle, mumbling: “The bulldog loves the 
Percherons. Humph! Percherons pull— 
Percherons pull. Bulldogs—bulldogs— 
what do bulldogs do? What do bull- 
dogs—” 

“Bite, Mister,” said Gran’ma. Then 
to cover up his surprise: “Once a bull- 
dog gets a grip—” 

“Grip—grip—” Mr. Bainbridge twid- 
died his fingers, reached into his pockets, 
gasped once or twice, then suddenly 
seemed to come up for air. ‘You said 
this team was for sale cheap?” 

“It sure is! But the trouble is, they 
can't get nobody that wants big horses— 
or wants ’em all at once—” 

Then he halted, for a vacant-eyed man 
had grasped him by the shoulder and 
pulled him forward. 

“Where’s the manager?” came in a 
croaking voice. “Take me to the man- 
ager!” 


A N hour later Miss Margaret Lanning- 

4+ ton looked out of an upstairs window, 
shrieked wildly, ran down the steps two 
at a time, then rushed into the middle 
of the street to seize to her breast the 
form of His Lordship Kilkenning Mars- 
ton Conqueror I—also to gasp at the 
sight of a rather wild, disheveled per- 
son, who, with one hand on a halter- 
strap, was helping a bent man lead eight 
enormous and elderly horses down the 
street. 


“Why, Theodore!” she called. ‘What 


| has happened? Where did Toodles come 
| from? What—” 


“Tl call you up!” came the croaking 
answer. “Call y'up. Half-hour.” Then 
he went on, still muttering. “Bulldogs 
grip,” he repeated. “Bulldogs grip. Per- 
cherons pull, and bulldogs grip—” 

But Miss Lannington was not the kind 
that waits a half-hour for a solution to 


| anybody’s mystery. She even forgot the 


fact that Toodles wasn’t bathed. She 
fixed her hair. That was necessary, of 
course. She powdered her nose. Then 
she fondled Toodles a few times while 
he lackadaisically licked at her ears, hunt- 
ed up his old harness, bundled him into 
it, then with the dog dangling at the end 
of the leash, hurried forth to her car. 
No. Mr. Bainbridge wasn’t in the of- 
fice. The boy thought he might be out in 
the garage yard. At least, Mr. Kendall 
had just gone out there. Miss Lanning- 
ton moved hurriedly onward, suddenly to 
lean back as the Shrimp yowled with ex- 
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citement and struggled to reach an 

eight-horse team of Percherons, in front | 
of which stood her own Mr. Bainbridge, 
shaking his fist in the round face of Mr. 
Kendall, the general manager. 

“And I don’t care what you do about | 
it!” he was announcing. “It doesn’t 
make one particle of difference to me. 
Not that much!” He snapped his fin- 
gers contemptuously. “I’m just giving | 
you the first chance. That’s all. These 
horses are mine. Paid for them out of 
my own pocket—twelve hundred dollars 
if you want to know the truth. That’s 
what I think of it.” 

“But just a minute, Mr. Bainbridge. 
If you'll just take things easy!” 

“Oh, want to get the lay of the land, 
eh? Well, [ll give it to you. Never 
mind judging other persons by—by—” 

“Theodore!” It had begun to look | 
like a fight. Mr. Bainbridge turned his | 
head, stared, disregarded her entirely and | 
went back to his subject. 

“As I said, I don’t care whether you 
want it or not. Here’s one you can turn 
down just as early and as often as you 
want to. ‘Eight-Horse Glue!’ Get that? 
‘Eight-Horse Glue.’ ‘A Percheron Pull 
and a Bulldog Grip.’ Did you hear it? 
A picture of an eight-horse team pulling 
against a bulldog that’s stuck in the glue. 
Does that sink in? These eight horses 
with plumes on, hitched to a big wagon 
with that picture and the slogan on it, 
delivering every jobber’s order of glue 
through the streets of St. Louis—that 
backed up by the straight advertising. 
And how long, Mr. Kendall, will it take 
for everybody in that town to think of 
our glue every time they turn around? 
Huh?” He paused and shook his head. 
“Well, go ahead and say it. It wont do, 
huh? Well, I'll tell you this—if it 
doesn’t, I’m the happiest person in the 
world. Because I'll go out and buy the 
first old boneyard I see and start in the 
glue business myself and—and—” 

He paused. For a man who had been 
a black-browed villain was grinning, in 
as near an ear-to-ear grin as he could 
manage. More than that, he seemed to 
be attempting to bubble all over at once. 
And he was patting Theodore on the back 
and saying something about coming right 
upstairs and seeing Mr. Akers. 


TH afternoon Miss Lannington and 
her fiancé, the rising young and new- 
ly appointed superintendent of the Tri- 
State Manufacturing Company, went to 
the circus in company with one of the 
nicest gentlemen they had ever known, 
Mr. Kendall, the general manager—while 
down at the factory garage, His Lordship | 
Kilkenning Marston Conqueror I, other- 
wise Toodles, otherwise His Majesty the 
Shrimp, still otherwise Sonny, divided 
his happiness between a bland old eight- 
horse team of Percherons and the driver 
who had come along with them, an old 
fellow who called himself Gran’ma. 














Coming 
There's another splendid story 
of Courtney Ryley Cooper's 
dog, ‘“The Shrimp,” coming 
in an early issue. Look for it. 
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Every good scout 
brushes his teeth 
regularlyafter each 
meal and just be- 
fore going to bed. 
Colgate'sisthesafe 
dentifrice to use. 
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If Your Wisdom Teeth 
Could Talk They’d Say, 
‘‘Use Colgate’s’’ 


“Be good to those teeth of yours, my boy, and they Il be 
good to you. 


“Good health is a blessing—you'll find that out as you 
grow older—and good teeth are important to good health. 

* * $ 
Sound advice that, for everyone to follow, if sound teeth 
through a healthy lifetime are desired 


This Dentifrice Does Not Scratch Enamel 
Colgate’s is a safe dentifrice to use because it contains no 
grit—it ‘‘washes”’ and polishes; doesn't scratch or scour 
your thin tooth enamel. Grit is dangerous,* for tooth 
enamel, once marred or worn down can never be replaced. 
Neither can its natural beauty be restored. 

* The U.S. Public Health Service in its book, 
“Good Teeth,” Keep Well Series No. 13, 
1921, warns against grit in dentifrices. 
The Colgate habit is a health and beauty habit, easy to form and 
safe for a lifetime. 
Large tube, 25c — at your favorite store. 


COLGATE & CO 
Established 1806 





G 


ruth in advertising 
implies honesty in 
manufacture 


COLGATE @ CO. 
199 Fulton Street 
New York City 


Dept. D 


Please send me, free, a trial 
tube of Ribbon Dental Cream. 






CLEANS 
TEETH rne RIGHT 
WAY 


Name 


Address 
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Generations of travelers in Europe have 
seen women washing clothes, like the woman 
in this illustration, on the banks of rivers. 
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Shall the river work— 
or shall you? 


Too many women, abroad, are 
still washing clothes like this. 


They go to the river. Our 
American rivers are being 
Back of every great trained tocome to us. Water- 


step in woman’s pro- a F 

gress from a drudge wheels drive electric genera- 
to a free citizen has ‘ ‘“ 
been some labor-sav- tors—thus water is supplied 
ing invention. Back ° 
of most inventions in to your home, and electric 
electricity’s progress ‘ 
from a mystery to a current runs the washing 
utility has been the re- 


searchof General Elec machine which has banished 
tric Company scien- : 
tists and engineers. so much toil. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


















NATIONAL INSURANCE 


Do you know that a fat boy with a thin match, a little flame in a big woods 
have cost the nation hundreds of millions of dollars? 

Why? Because of this deadly quartette, the only one who didn’t know how to 
play a proper part was the fat boy! His ignorance, his carelessness, burned a hun- 
dred miles of forest, the greatest of our natural possessions. 

A camp boy would have known. The modern summer camp teaches woodcraft 
and a hundred other useful things for boys and girls to do right In the right 
camp children develop physically, mentally and morally. They gain a social con- 
science—learn to live in relation to the community. From being ignorant and a 
nuisance they become wise and companionable 

Send your children to a good camp, not toa bad one. We will advise you without 
charge. Address your inquiries personally to the 
2 . Direc tor. Department of Education, “ 

THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 West 42d Street, New York City 


Enclose stamped return envelope 
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WOMAN'S PLACE IS 
| (Continued from 


| to a fast green. Phil overran. Miss 
| Rosalind, with extreme deliberation, and 
| after two practice swings, chipped neatly 
| up close to the pin. With real admira- 
| tion Phil exclaimed: “How do you do it?” 

“Practice,” she said, off her guard. 
“I’ve spent hours on just that shot.” 

Phil came over close to her, and bend- 
ing down a little, stared directly into her 
face. 

She drew back, annoyed and astonished. 

“Just why, please—’ she began. 

He still stared, and as he stared, he 
declaimed in Shakespearean tones: 


“Was this the face that launched a 
thousand chips—” 


It was certainly an elaborately bad 
enough jest to have brought a smile from 
Tut-ankh-amen’s mummy, but Miss Rosa- 
lind merely strode past the bunker to the 
green, and waited in silence for him to 
cross and play his ball. She won the 
hole. 

At this point, I fear, Phil became 
slightly peeved. 

“What would you say, I wonder, if I 
told you that you were the most dis- 
agreeable girl I ever met?” he asked. 

“T should say,” she answered, “that it 
was probably the first time in your life 
you were ever honest with a member of 
the opposite sex.” 

“But you don’t expect us to be honest!” 
he exclaimed. “You expect us to be en- 
tertaining.” 

“That is a form of missionary en- 
deavor we do not always ask for, any 
more than the heathen ask for soap and 
salvation,” she replied. “For example 
during a golf-match!” 

She bit the words off sharp, and stepped 
to the tee, where the etiquette of the 
game protected her from retort. 

And it was at this point that Phil came 
to the conclusion that if he was going to 
win, he’d have to do it with his putter, 
not his patter. He settled grimly down, 
in complete silence. He did not speak so 
much as one word for the next eight 
holes—and he squared the match on the 
sixteenth, and managed to halve the 
seventeenth. 


UT the strain told on him. He wasn’t 

the type of golfer who enjoys the 
tense concentration of a tight struggle, 
and indeed, he had never before cared 
enough about victory to go through with 
such a match. Just now, however, the 
slender, silent, tense-faced girl who op- 
posed him was his mortal foe. He was 
boiling mad at her, and he wanted tre- 
mendously to beat her, to humble her— 
and then to laugh at her. 

At the eighteenth tee, which they ap- 
proached all square, he paused before he 
| teed his ball, and made her eyes meet 

his. 

“I’m glad, anyhow,” he said, “that I 
found out what you think I think my 
mission is.” 

“But you haven’t,” she said a little 
wearily. 

| It was fatal. Phil let his mind rove 
| back to her last remark about mission- 
| aries, and what led up to it—and topped 
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THE HOME GREEN 
page 45) 
his drive. He made a heroic attempt 
to recover, but he lost the hole and the 
match, as a crowd swarmed out from 
the veranda and ringed the green. 

As Miss Rosalind’s winning putt went 
down, he extended his hand, and sum- 
moned (with some difficulty) his accus- 


tomed smile. She let her. hand rest in | 
his a second, and to his surprise smiled | 


back at him. 

“And you wont even now let me know 
what I think my mission is?” he asked 
in a low voice, unheard by the crowd. 

She walked intimately by his side, and 
half glanced up at him, provocatively. 

“You think ‘The Dolly Dialogues’ can 
be re-created in the twentieth century, 
and that vou are the man to do it,” she 
answered. 

“IT might be, at that” said Phil, “—if 
I had anyone as nice as Dolly to help 
me.” 

“Since I trimmed you at golf, I sup- 
pose voure entitled to that retort,” said 
Miss Rosalind, and vanished into the 
clubhouse. 

“Do you mean to say you let that 
female lick you?” Archibald Davis re- 
proached him. “Now /’ve got the job 
of keeping the cup away from her to- 
morrow. I hoped I'd have a real match 
with you in the finals.” 

“You'll have a real match, all right,” 
Phil answered. ‘You'll be up against 
every club in her bag, and some that 
aren't.” 

“H’m!” said Archibald. “A mere young 
female!” 

“That’s all, old dear,” Phil grinned. 
“That’s all!” 


"THE next morning Phil was on hand to 
follow the match. So was Gwendolyn. 

“We'll make a small but very select 
gallery of two,” he said to her, his 
cheerfulness fully restored. “I shall root 
for Archibald, and you for Rosalind. 


That sounds like the start of a Bab | 


ballad, doesn’t it?” 

“What is a Bab ballad?” asked Gwen- 
dolyn. 

“Oh, this illiterate younger generation! 
What a pretty dress you have!” 

Gwendolyn understood that. She patted 
her blue-figured frock, and kicked out 
ever so little one blue silk ankle and little 
white and black foot. 

“T hope Mr. Ad—Archibald will like 
it too,” she said enigmatically. 

When Miss Rosalind came out of the 
clubhouse, Phil almost gasped. Not only 
was she wearing the orange sweater 
which went so well with her brown 
tanned skin, but over her hair, which 
peeped rebelliously out at the sides, rode 
at a provocative angle a little brown 
sport-hat with one note of orange at the 
side. Her short skirt was white, with 
brown stripes, her stockings brown, her 
shoes tan and white. She looked as trim 
as a racing yacht, as young as Gwen- 
dolyn, as alluring as the heart of man 
could desire. 

“Good morning,” said Phil. “To think 
that an arrangement in orange and tan 
can drive two hundred yards! And all 
this for old Achibald! Are you aware 
that he’s really fifty-one years old?” 
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For 
A ROYAL 
TIME 


“Of course, Jack! I'll be delighted 
to go.” . 

“Tired? No, not a bit of it. And 
I’ve pounded my Royal pretty 
hard since nine this morning, but 
a long day’s work on that ma- 
chine of mine leaves me fresh 
as a daisy.” 

“Fine, Jack! At the Ritz-Royal in 

twenty minutes and on with the 

dance.” 
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oe NER fatigue”—the spoiler of 
many social evenings— is never experienced 
by the stenographer whose good fortune it is to 
use the Royal Typewriter. 


The Royal’s ease of operation, due to its accu- 
rately balanced keys, enables her to follow the 
day’s work through without weariness. Beautiful 
press-work and perfect alignment eliminate those 
distressing moments of criticism which can only 
be avoided in many instances by rewriting at the 
expense of time and nerves. Instead there is only 
anticipated praise for work well done to close 
the day and start an enjoyable evening right. 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 364-366 Broad 
way, New York City. Branches and Agencies 
the World Over. “Compare the Work.” 


“Compare 
the “Work” 
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milk is just the diet a 
baby needs to thrive 
and develop, as Nature 


intended. 
"> a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s 
and a copy of our book, “The Care 
and Feeding of Infants.” 
Mellin’s Food Company 
177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 





Sage Tea Keeps 
Your Hair Dark 


Gray hair, however handsome, denotes 
advancing age. We all know the advan- 
tages of a youthful appearance. Your 
hair is your charm. It makes or mars 
the face. When it fades, turns gray and 
looks streaked, just a few applications of 
Sage Tea and Sulphur enhance its ap- 
pearance a hundred-fold. 

Don’t stay gray! Look young! Either 
prepare the recipe at home or get from 
any drug store a bottle of ‘‘Wyeth’s Sage 
and Sulphur Compound,’’ which is merely 
the old-time recipe improved by the addi- 
tion of other ingredients. Thousands of 
folks recommend this ready-to-use prepa- 
ration, because it darkens the hair beauti- 
fully, besides, no one can possibly tell, as 
it darkens so naturally and evenly. You 
moisten a sponge or soft brush with it, 
drawing this through the hair, taking one 
small strand ata time. By morning the 
gray hair disappears; after another ap- 
plication or two, its natural color is re- 
stored and it becomes thick, glossy and 
lustrous, and you appear years younger. 

Wyeth Chemical Co., New York, N. Y. 














“Ts he?” said Miss Rosalind. “But 


| where is he?” 


Archibald was late. It was well to be 


| a little late always, and thunder up in 


your big car, especially when it was only 
a woman waiting. One had one’s dignity 
to maintain. He apologized curtly. 

“Sorry—I had several cablegrams to 
attend to. Will you drive? Ladies first, 
you know.” 

Phil, standing near by, with Gwen- 
dolyn pleasantly close to his side, was 
surprised to see Miss Rosalind consent 
without a protest. In fact, she smiled 
sweetly, and murmured: “Well, this once. 
I guess it will be my last chance.” 

She drove well, but so did Archibald. 

“My, how you do hit them!” Miss 
Rosalind breathed in irrepressible admi- 
ration. 

Archibald walked quickly off the tee. 
He was displaying this morning his 
springing, youthful stride. Miss Rosalind 
moved over to speak to Gwendolyn, and 
he addressed Phil. 

“If you’re going to follow us round,” 
he said, “can the chatter. I’m here to 
play golf, and keep that cup where it 
belongs.” 

“The strictest etiquette shall be ob- 
served,” Phil answered. “Go to it, and 
may Heaven prosper you.” 

Then he dropped back with Gwen- 
dolyn. 


WENDOLYN'S little white-and-black- 
shod feet twinkled over the green 
fairway; her melodious giggle rippled out 
in response to his jests. But never when 
Archibald was playing or about to play 
a shot! When he was not playing, how- 
ever, she contrived to maneuver herself 
and Phil into his line of possible vision, 
and sometimes when she was near him, 
and he had made a good drive or sunk a 
putt, she would raise her large eyes to 
his and say: “Oh, that was wonderful!” 

“Do you think,” Phil asked at length, 
“that if I said to Miss Rosalind, ‘Oh, 
that was wonderful!’ it would help Archi- 
bald?” 

Gwendolyn giggled. “You ought to 
know best how your remarks affect her 
game.” 

“You are a pair!” sighed Phil. “I can 
never marry either of you, because I shall 
never be able to decide which one of 
you I love the more.” 

“I believe,” whispered Gwendolyn, 
“that you don’t want to see Archibald 
win. Shame on you!” 

“But we can’t help it. He’s one up 
now, and going like a house afire.” 

“H’m,” said the girl. “You do what 
I tell you. Oh, dear, I wish we could 
hear what Ros is saying to him.” 

They were getting ready to drive on 
the fifth tee, and what Miss Rosalind was 
saying was this: “Yes, isn’t she a pretty 
girl? She seems to be hitting it off with 
Mr. Brayden, too. But I fancy all the 
ladies fall for him. He has such charm- 
ing audacity.” 

“Audacity! Is that what you call it?” 
Archibald retorted. “Audacity, eh! Is 
that what women like in a man?” 

“Surely,” said Miss Rosalind, “you 
know.” 

Archibald wavered a second, the lump 
of sand for his tee in his hand. Then he 


| plumped it hastily down, teed his ball, 
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and drove. It was not a very good drive. 
It hooked and ran into the rough. Miss 
Rosalind squared the match. He strode 
glumly toward the next tee. But as fate 
(or Gwendolyn) would have it, Gwen- 
dolyn and Phil were ahead of him, hav- 
ing taken a short-cut. The girl’s feet 
were twinkling below her blue silk ankles 
—extremely fetching ankles they were, 
too. She leaned ever so little toward 
Phil, and as he smiled down at her and 
said something, she giggled softly, and 
slapped the back of his hand. Archibald 
was troubled. He was troubled by his 
opponent too, as she stooped to tee her 
ball and her trim skirt lifted above her 
trim brown ankles, troubled when she 
turned to drive, felt his glance on her, 
and let her eyes raise to his in innocent 
surprise, and then let a little smile play 
over her lips, a smile meant just for him. 
He was so troubled, in fact, that he 
hooked again. 

“Hell!” he exclaimed. “Well, if you 
will play golf in a man’s tournament, 
you'll have to hear men’s language.” 

“Oh, but ‘hell’ is hardly even neuter 
nowadays,” said Rosalind, laughing into 
his face. 

“Well, it’s the worst a-gentleman of 
my generation will permit himself in the 
presence of a woman, or even a flapper,” 
he answered. “I’m an elderly man, and 
I don’t understand you modern flappers 
at all.” 

They were walking now toward their 
drives, and in a moment would separate. 

“But I’m almost as far beyond the 
flapper age as you are short of being 
elderly—and that’s a long way,” said 
Rosalind. “In fact,”—and here she 
laughed a rippling, infectious laugh— 
“we are practically contemporary. And 
I say ‘Hell!’—oh, often!” 

“If I were your father, which I’m old 
enough to be, and heard you, ’'d—” 

He paused, growing red in the face. 

“You'd?” . 

But Archibald turned abruptly and 
sought his hooked drive. 

E lost the hole, and was now one 

down. A Jovian frown sat upon his 
brow, and Miss Rosalind let him walk 
to the next tee in icy silence. There he 
pulled himself together, followed her drive 
with a better one, and regained his 
springy stride. But still she did not 
break the silence, not even after he made 
a fine second shot that seemed certain to 
give him the hole. He did win the hole, 
and held his head high, and smiled. The 
match was square again. 

It was a bit of a walk through a wooded 
path to the next tee. Phil and Gwen- 
dolyn had gone on ahead, and her laugh- 
ter could be heard pleasantly through the 
trees. The path was cool, shaded, banked 
with ferns. The caddies, too, had hurried 
ahead, to drink at the next water-tap. 

“Tf you were my daddy, and heard me 
say ‘Hell,’ what would you do?” Miss 
Rosalind demanded, walking of necessity 
rather close to Archibald’s side, and look- 
ing up at him from under her little 
brown hat, a process which necessitated 
considerable tipping of smooth chin and 
red lips. 

He could not refrain from looking 
down at her. And it was then he decided 
to be audacious, and he replied: 
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“I would lay you over my knee and 

k you!” 

Miss Rosalind, by a process unknown 
to mere man, managed a blush as well 
as a laugh. 

“At my age!” she exclaimed. “That 
would be both ineffectual and indelicate.” 

“Not at all—it’s just what you young 
females of today need.” 

(Archibald was betraying unmistakable 
signs of mounting a hobby.) 

Miss Rosalind shook her head ruefully. 
“T didn’t think it of you,” she answered. 

“Didn’t think what of me? What do 
you kif®¥w about me, anyhow?” 

I didn’t think you’d be one of those 
old-fogy people who forget their own 
youth before they are even middle-aged, 
and can’t understand young people any 
more, and can’t realize that youth wont 
take a spanking from older people, but 
will take all the sympathy and inspiration 
and leadership the older people can give.” 


THs was a dangerously long speech, 
and lest it lead them quite out of the 
woods, Miss Rosalind paused to deliver 
it, her face grave and serious. 

“Who said I was an old fogy?” Archi- 


bald demanded. “I’ve mot forgotten I 


was young once.” 


“What would you have done, then, i‘ | 


your father had spanked you when you 
were—well, twenty-one years old?” 

“That’s different—I was a boy.” 

“Oh, oh!” Miss Rosalind’s face became 
angry. She stamped her foot.. She was, 
apparently, near to tears. “Oh, you 
men! ‘That’s different!’ It is, is it? 
The spirit of youth to live its own life 
hasn’t any sex, let me tell you! I dont 
believe you ever really tried to under- 
stand a woman in your life!” 

She suddenly strode on, rapidly, and 
he had to pant the least bit (after all, 
Archibald was fifty-one) to keep up. 

“Try to understand a woman!” he sent 
over her shoulder. “My God, I’m not 
that silly.” 

Rosalind kept her face averted. Was 
she in tears? He could not tell. Good 
Lord, a golf-finals with a weeping female! 
It was ridiculous. It was outrageous. A 
damn pretty girl, too! How easily they 
cry—for no reason at all! But a man 
can’t let ’em go on crying—a gentleman 
can’t, at any rate. What a mess! 

Archibald topped his drive. 

Miss Rosalind blew her nose, turned 
around, teed, and sent a perfect shot up 
the alley. 

“Crying evidently agrees with you,” 
said Archibald, unable to repress his 


anger. Miss Rosalind made no reply, but | 


stalked away from him. 

She took the hole, and was one up 
again. 

She maintained her silence and aloof- 
ness for several holes, standing far from 
him when he drove, with face averted, 
and walking apart with her own caddy. 
Archibald kept getting back a hole, only 
to lose the lead again when he caught 
sight of her pretty lips drawn into a 
pathetic droop and let his mind play 
with the idea of reconciliation when it 
should have been concentrated on golf. 
It was distracting, too, to see that chat- 
tering fool Brayden strutting around like 
a satisfied rooster, with Gwendolyn, like 
a confection in blue silk, looking happily 
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Barbara La 
Marr now stare 
ring in the new 
Metro produc- 
tion“Thy Name 
is Woman.’? 


“Keep your 
secret trea- 
sured behind 
your mystert- 
ous door, if you must” 


Beautiful Barbara La Marr found 
that this fragrance added a new 
note to even her exquisite personality 






























































“‘My dear Mons. Vivaudou: 
“I have tried so long to find what you 
have discovered! Maid’ Or—definite- 
ly possesses the power to attract 
others! 
‘Here at last is a perfume exquisitely 
suggesting a loveliness and endearing 
appeal that creates an unforgettable 
memory. It is as you yourself have 
said, so much ‘more than merely a {4° 
fragrance.’ & 
“Keep your secret treasured behind 
your mysterious door if you must—but 
never let me be without the compelling 
charm of Mai d’Or. 
Sincerely,’’ 
Barbara La Merr 


The. Mysterious Door 
—it guards the most fascin- 
ating secret in the world 


Perfumers have spent their lives 
seeking in vain the secret which 
Vivaudou has at last found and 
keeps beyond the famous door of 
mystery. You can never know 
what marvelous secret it jealously 
guards, but you can have the be- 
wildering appeal of this new per- 
fume quality in the Mai d’Or 





products. 
PARFUM POUDRE SAVON 
} $1.00, $2.00, $4.00 75c 25c 
POUDRES COMPACTES *® TALC 
50c and $1.00 25c, 50c, 75c 


CREME ROUGES_ EAU DE TOILETTE 
$1.00 50c and $1.00 $1.50, $2.50 


At the beseer shops 


Send only 20c to Vivaudou 
e ya jae 5). 469 Fifth 
v P| 


bottle of =. Or,a —— 
powder in new 

“ake~ ~puffand book let" “The 
Sto ory of the Secret Door. 
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Creator of exclusive toiletries—Mavis—La Boheme and the famous Ego Beauty Treatments 
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Shaving Sticks, Like Men, 
Differ in the Grasp They Offer 


This new Williams stick 
offers you a man’s grasp— 
totally different from the 
finger-tip hold of other 
shaving sticks. 


You'll make friends with 
Doublecap from the first. 
The metal holder goes 
clear to the middle of this 
stick. There’s plenty of 
room for your fingers. And 
the big hold stays the same 
from first to last! When 
one end of the stick is 
worn down, start on the 
other. And when both are 








less than the original pack- 
age. The metal Doublecap 
containerlasts indefinitely. 
It is highly polished, non- 
corrosive, a fit neighbor 
for your handsomest silver 
toilet articles. 

The soap in Doublecap gives 
that same famous shave for 
which Williams is noted—heave 
ier, “‘never-say-dry” lather, and 
delightful after-care of the skin. 
You'll find Doublecap the per- 
fectstickinthe perfect container. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Glastonbury, Conn, 
The J. B. Williams Co. (Canada) Led. 
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up into his face. A trivial, insubstantial 
fellow like that, no dignity, no force of 
character—and both these girls admiring 
|him, Aim, while Archibald—why, he was 
an old fogy! An old fogy, eh? Humph! 

And then a midiron approach would go 
bad, and Archibald would see the hole 
taken from him. 


YUDDENLY he realized that the match 

was all square, and but three holes 
left to play. This must stop! If she 
played so well angry, he must smooth 
|her down. After all, he had done better 
himself when they were on good terms. 
| And she was an attractive wench, and he 
had hurt her feelings. Let him once 
|show her his chivalrous side, too, his 
|real self, his admiration for her beauty, 
|it might—well, hang it all, she was a 
| woman. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said ab- 
ruptly, as they came toward the six- 
teenth tee. “I am, after all, an elderly 
man. I have Victorian prejudices and 
notions. And you are a young and ex- 
| traordinarily attractive girl that wakes 
| all my old memories of what was purely 
| feminine and—and adorable. Will you 
accept an old man’s apologies?” 
| “I will accept your apologies,” she an- 
'swered. “I wish, though, that if you are 
|an old man, you'd play like one. I’m 
dead tired.” 

{| She sank wearily on the bench, while 
ed he drove. But she rose again to poke 
oa |a drive out ten yards beyond his. 

re ; | “And I wish if you are tired, you'd 
| | drive as if you were,” he countered gal- 
\lantly. “This is a long course, I admit.” 
She managed a wan smile in his di- 
| rection. 

| “It isn’t just the course,’ 
|and dropped her eyes. 

| So he had hurt her as much as that! 
| Archibald’s chest expanded a trifle. He 
| had made an impression! It wasn’t only 
| the silly chatter of a Phil Brayden that 
+could appeal to sensible girls. Charac- 
ter counted. 





’ 


she replied, 


*-g 
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St. Patrick Street, Montreal 





used, the remaining thin 
wafer of soap fits nicely on 
a Williams Re-Load. 


Williams Re-Loads cost 
Doublecap 


. | lia ms Shaving Stick 


By the makers of the famous Williams Holder Top Stick, and Williams Shaving Cream with the Hinge-Cap 
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We've scored again! Aqua Velva 
is the new product —a scientific 
preparation for use after shav- 
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Children, Invalids, | minute. 
the Aged, etc. | what hurt. 
Avoid Imitations | like you to—” 


They halved the hole. 

Phil and Gwendolyn had to pass close 
to them on the way to the seventeenth tee. 

“All square! Oh, Mr. Davis, isn’t it 
too terribly exciting!” Gwendolyn bur- 
bled. “Think of a girl carrying you to 
the seventeenth green!” 

“And perhaps to the eighteenth,” Ar- 
chibald managed, not exactly happy at 
the prospect. 

Both drives went off clean, and as the 
two players started after them, Archibald, 
looking at the delicately. tanned nape of 
Rosalind’s neck, and the curve of her 
soft cheek under the shadow of her little 
hat, and her mouth still drawn down the 
least pathetic bit in the corners, walked 
close beside her, and desired most tre- 
mendously to touch her, and said in a low 
voice, which he endeavored to make en- 
dearing but, we fear, succeeded chiefly 
in making husky: -“You must know that 
I wouldn’t willingly hurt you for the 
world. Maybe I am an old fogy who 
has forgotten his youth.” 

“Oh, no,” she answered, also in a low 


voice, “I don’t believe you have. I’m 
sure you couldn’t have. Only just for a 
But you mustn’t fail us. That’s 


I—we young folks need men 
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But at that point he had to play his 
second, and then she had to play hers, 
and it went to the opposite side of the 
fairway, and on the green they were in- 
tent on their putts. The hole was halved. 
Archibald walked toward the eighteenth 
tee trembling a bit. He hoped nobody 
could detect the fact. If he lost this 
hole, he lost the match, and the cup— 
to a woman! And the woman was walk- 
ing beside him—close beside him. And 
she wore a strange, faint perfume—or 
was it her hair? And she had said that 
she needed men like him to—to what? 

Rosalind lifted her eyes to him, feeling 
his glance upon her, and smiled. What 
a sweet mouth she had! 

“You need men like me to what?” he r 
demanded. ; 

“To understand us, not to scold or 
laugh at us, but to let us talk to them 
freely and advise us and—and help us,” 
she answered, her eyes glowing into his. 

“You'd talk to me freely, and you'd 
like my help?” said he. 

“Oh, yes!” Her reply was very soft. ° , 

“When—where?” asked Archibald. Check Pyorrhea with Forhan’s 

“Any time, anywhere—where we Pyorrhea, destroyer of teeth and health, plays no 
wouldn’t be disturbed.” Her glance fell favorites. 
to her pretty feet. 

Archibald’s mind leaped eagerly to 
grapple with the problem. It was a 
problem. Archibald’s wife was a trifle 
exacting, and he had a position to main- 
tain. But for this lovely girl—where 
they wouldn’t be disturbed!” 

Archibald topped his drive. 











Are you the lucky 
one in five? 


Not if your gums bleed easily 


Dental records show that four persons out of every 
five past 40,and thousands younger, too, are Tie 
Pyorrhea’s victims. 
Heed Nature’s warning—tender, bleeding gums— 4 
before it is too late. 

Better still, stop Pyorrhea before it strikes by 
regular visits to your dentist and by brushing your | 
teeth twice daily with Forhan’s For the Gums. 
Forhan’s For the Gums, if used in time and used 
consistently, will help prevent Pyorrhea or check 
its course; keep the gums firm, the teeth white, 
the mouth healthy. | 











HAT is the climax of this story. He 
topped it into one of the worst traps 
on the course. Rosalind took an iron 
and played safe. She won the hole five 
to seven, while the ring of spectators 
from the veranda came crowding out to 





see the finish. 

Archibald was conventionally gallant. 
He shook hands. Also, his hand shook. 

“I will see you later—tomorrow?” 
said he. 

“Unfortunately, I have to leave for 
home tomorrow,’ Miss Rosalind replied. 
“But next summer, perhaps—” 

To the surprise of the crowd, Archibald 
positively glared at her for an instant, 
turned almost purple in the face, and 
strode hastily into the locker-room. 

Here Phil found him presently, dress- 
ing in a far corner. 

“Woman’s place is the home, isn’t it?” 
said Phil. 

“You're damn right, it is!” came the 
angry retort. 

“The home green, I meant,” Phil 
added. 

A grunt from Archibald. 

“She’s a good golfer,’ Phil went im- 
perturbably on. “I suppose you realize 
that she had an eighty-three today. But 
did you ever in your life see a girl with 
so little charm?” 

“Get out of here, you chattering 
monkey, before I use a niblick on you!” 
cried poor Archibald. 

“Oh, all right,” Phil answered, backing 
away. “I’ve got a date anyhow, to take 
the pair of ’em to lunch. Honest, though, 
I agree with you entirely. It isn’t golf, 
old dear. Not strictly! But it’s art!” 

Archibald’s answer even Miss Rosalind 
would have considered entirely and suf- 
ficiently masculine. 








There is only one tooth paste of proved efficacy 
in the treatment of Pyorrhea. It is the one that 
many thousands have found beneficial for years. 
For your own sake make sure that you get it. 
Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan’s For the 
Gums. At all druggists, 35c and 60c in tubes 
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FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth paste— 
it checks Pyorrhea pK 
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All day or evening 
this Rouge stays on! 


NDOORS or in the open, through 

the heat of exercise or the fric- 
tion of constant powdering, Pert 
Rouge remains on! Its natural ros- 
iness lasts all day or evening, until 
you remove it yourself with cold 
cream or soap and water. 
Pert has a light fluffy cream base which 
is instantly absorbed by the skin, thus 
es it against the formation of en- 
arged pores. Price Tic 
At Last—A Pert Waterproof Lipstick 
to match your Pert Rouge. Made with 
wholesome oil of sweet almonds. 
Rouge and Lipstick obtainable at drug or 
department stores or by mail. 
Send a dime to-day for a generous sample of Pert 
Rouge. For another dime, you will receive sample 
of Winx, for darkening the lashes. 

ROSS COMPANY 


236 West 18th Street New York 











Mandolinist, 
says of the 


“I have found the Washburn Mandolin 
absolutely the most satisfactory and per- 
fect after 20 years’ experience in vaudeville 
and concert work all over the world. Can- 
not be better !”’ 

Carved by hand by master craftsmen, graduated 
with gainnakiog care to the most delicate pro- 
portions, the “Washburn” Mandolin becomes so 
thrillingly sweet in tone as to be without an equal. 
“Washburn” Banjos Superb 

In almost every land the song of the banjo has 
given happiness. And on this instrument also, the 
name “Washburn” means the world’s finest. The 
famous ‘Air Cushion Resonator’ gives it a carry- 
ing quality and sweetness found nowhere else. 

Simple to Play 

Both mandolin and banjo reward soon and fully, 
alittle practice. In a few weeks you are on the 
road to a newer, warmer popularity. The way to 
consistent earnings is open. 


FREE TRIAL!—EASY TERMS! 

Write for our handsome FREE Catalog. Men- 
tion instrument you desire—banjo, mandolin, gui- 
tar, ukulele. Make your choice. Then a week's 
FREE TRIAL in your own home! Easy monthly 
payments if desired. Just tear out this “ad”; 
write your name and address on margin, and 
MAIL TODAY! 








LYON & HEALY, 65-90 Jackson Blyd., CHICAGO 
~ Dealers! Some choice territory open. WRI nel 
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THE WRECK OF THE LADY ROSE 


(Continued from page 75) 


took certain bundles out of the body of 
one of the canoes, and flung them, grunt- 
ing with the weight of them, onto the 
dry beach. There was argument about 
the number of these; the chief wanted 
more and yet more left; he went through 
some expressive yet incomprehensible 
pantomime, which made the other men 
They did his bid- 
ding, and added to the heap. It became 
plain that they were provisioning the 
castaways! 

After that they ordered the coolies, the 
mate, Taylor and Miss Burney, by signs, 
out of the last whaleboat. They pointed 
across the shallows to the shore, dragged 


| the third whaleboat out, and set a num- 


ber of the coolies from the first and sec- 
ond boats to row her. Then, howling like 
dogs, they got the Jakatois, the boats, the 
coolie crews and prisoners, all under way, 
and went paddling, rowing and sailing out 


| into the yellow afternoon. They took no 
' more notice at all of the three and 


twenty Indians, the two white men and 
one white woman, whom they had left 
behind. In fifteen minutes the boats 
were dark streaks upon a plain of rippled 
gold; the /akatois once more were little 
black crab-claws. And Sansom, Taylor 
and Maud Burney knew that they were 
marooned. 

The Indians did not know, or did not 
care. They knew that they had got 


| ashore at last, that there were huge 


| though beautiful, it was barren. 








packets of sago and bundles of yams on 
the beach, and hundreds of coconuts upon 
the trees. They set about making fires, 
with the aid of Sansom’s matchbox, and 
cooked a hearty meal. The white folks, 
famished, were only too glad to join them, 
and devour hot roast yams and roasted 
sticks of sago, with the milk of fresh 
young coconuts for drink. But even 
while they ate, while the frivolous Taylor, 
his spirits restored, was making his usual 
jokes (“Robinson Crusoes, aren’t we, Miss 
Burney? That’s why the crew is so glad! 
Ha-ha!”), Sansom, the big mate, felt his 
stomach sink within him, and the roots of 
his hair crawl upon his scalp. What did 
this food—this very liberal food—repre- 
sent? 

Whatever it meant, there was only one 
course before him—to keep on keeping 
on. 

The island was a very small one, and 
Coco- 
nuts grew on it—the coconut grows any- 
where within reach of salt water; but 
away from the beach, the soil was almost 
as sandy as on the sea-brink itself, and 
no large trees had taken hold. There 
were low bushes, staring, painty green; 
there were spider lilies, standing in com- 
panies beneath the flickering shade of the 
palms; matted creepers, with mistletoe- 
like berries; a flame of wild scarlet sal- 
via, flaunting upon blue sea; queer red 
flowers, shaped like toothbrushes; a few 
croton bushes, brown and crimson leaved. 
The islet seemed to run to red, on the 
whole. Sansom, fevered with hard work 
and sun, did not like the red. It seemed 
to get on his nerves. 

But nerves were the last thing he could 
permit himself. The foolish Taylor; the 
woman, helpless though brave; the cring- 
ing crowd of coolies—all looked to him 





for help. God, what help could he give 
them, except the negative help of keep- 
ing back what he knew? 

Well, there were things to be done, even 
if they all died tomorrow. (“Not tomor- 
row,” said something within him, some- 
thing that was apart and cold, and 
worked strange hideous sums. “Not to- 
morrow; tomorrow week, maybe.”) There 
was shelter to be made; the coolies could 
put up huts of coconut leaf; there was 
the whole mass of provision to be taken 
under charge, and properly shared out: 
a place to be found for the woman, 
where she might be alone, yet protected; 
a guard to be picked and: set, watches to 
be arranged between himself and Taylor— 
the spirits of everyone to keep up, the 
hearts of all to strengthen, by his own 
spirit, that was drowned in blackness and 
horror, by his heart that was lead. 

“When you’ve got to, you can,” said 
Sansom to himself. Aloud he saia to 
Maud Burney: “Came out of that pretty 
well on the whole, didn’t we? I'll fix you 
up a Number One sleeping place tonight: 
you see!” : 

“See!” japed the foolish Taylor. “She's 
had enough of sea; we all have. Ah-ha!” 

Sansom with difficulty restrained a de- 
sire to hit him over the ear. 


FOR a whole endless week nothing hap- 
pened on the islet—nothing, that is. 
save plaiting and erecting palm-leaf fish- 
ing houses from the outer reef with shell 
hooks, and lines twined out of beach hi- 
biscus bark, washing clothes in wood-ash 
and rain water, keeping watches, cooking 
and eating meals. Taylor, apparently 
sure that the cannibals had departed for 
good, amused himself catching butterflies 
and setting them, with a certain fool’s 
dexterity, on pieces of bark. They were 
wonderful butterflies, big as small birds. 
some with wings of jewel-blue or orange 
gold; some black and white, with finger- 
large plush bodies in scarlet and canary- 
color. Taylor gave Maud Burney a few 
specimens pinned out flat, “to take away 
with her.” He seemed to be in no doubt 
about getting away. Didn’t those brutes 
think better of it, he asked. Didn’t they 
remember what the gunboat came up here 
and did, three years ago—or was it five? 
They, couldn’t starve if they tried. There 
was no end of fish and lots of cocoruts. 
even if the yams gave out. And anyhow. 
there was a yam-ple supply of those for 
a good while yet. Ah-ha! 

Sansom felt that he could have killed 
him. 

The days were horribly long, yet more 
horribly short—when one thought about 
it, which one did not do unless one was 
obliged. One tried to keep Maud Burney 
amused and interested. One wondered 
at the ineradicable instinct that made 
her, day after day, marooned on this 
fever-dream of a place, spend solitary 
half-hours in her little hut, dressing her 
hair, mending her one gown with thorns 
and threads of fiber. 

One began to think, dimly, as a man 
thinks under water, with the weight of 
drowning seas above his head, that Maud 
was a fair woman and a brave one, and 
that if one had not been living on the 
edge of hell, one would maybe have done 
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something about it. One saw that Taylor, 
between his spasms of foolish gayety, was, 
at times, annoyed to see that Sansom was 
preferred. And one wondered still more 
about that. For if he had had the brain 
of a mouse, he would have seen—surely— 
the shadow under which they lived, the 
shadow in whose gloom no little common 
hopes and fears could grow. 

But Taylor did not see. Nor did the 
coolies. They grumbled over the lack of 
rice and curry; they fished; they slept 
away hours of daylight. In the evenings 
they sat at their side of the island— 
Sansom had early made a division—tom- 
tomming on a fish-bladder drum, and 
chanting nasal songs. They ate to re- 
pletion; the huge load of yams and sago 
left by the /akatois was far down in the 
course of a week or so. Taylor began to 
grow uneasy, and suggested that Sansom 
should order them to cook a little less. 
He himself, being fond of yams, ate as 
much as he could hold, and was daily 
growing fatter on the starchy food. He 
said frankly that he didn’t mean to cut 
his own meals, but no one could hold 
that a measly lot of coolies had the 
same rights as he had. | 

“Tf you ask me,” said Sansom, his head 
bent over a bit of coconut sennit plait 
he was making, so that no one saw his 
face, “if you ask me, I should say the 
coolies had just as much and as little 
right as any of us, now it’s come to this.” 

Maud Burney’s eyes, large under 
drooped dark hair, seemed to ask him 
what it had come to. But he did not 
Jook at her. He went on: | 

“Anyhow, the ration can stay as it is. 
We sha’n’t run out.” 

“How do you know 
Taylor impatiently. 

But Sansom would not say how he 
knew. He let a brief look flash up from 
under his eyelids at Maud. Yes, she was 
watching. Yes, she was beginning to 
understand. A good girl, a brave girl, by 
heavens! If things had been ctherwise! 

Sansom, doing those ugly sums in his 
head, began to lose his sleep at nights. 
Even when he was not on watch, he | 
used to leave his hut and wander about | 
the island. Maud Burney saw _ him, 
through the chinks in her palm-woven 
door, more than once, when the moon 
was up, tramping on the white coral 
beach, wandering among the low brakes 
beside the shore. He seemed to be look- 
ing—looking. He did not seem to find 
anything. What was he keeping from 
her? 

One morning Sansom, staring out to 
sea, turned away and came to her hut. 
“Do you know how to make yourself 
ugly?” he said to her. 

“Yes, I could,” she answered 
simplicity. 

“Then do it,” he told her, and went 
back to his watch. She knew what he 
had seen, though it was minutes before 
the coolies saw it too, and raised a loud, 
pitiful cry. The /akatois were returning. 


that?” asked 


with 


SANSOM was joined at his outlook | 

post by Maud. He turned to inspect 
her, and even in that moment, was con- 
scious of some slight shock. She had 
twisted her rippling hair wet and tight 
at the back of her head, had smeared | 
her face with ashes, and used a well- | 
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400,000 Men 


have made 


this test 





Costs Nothing 


Unless we grow hair. The 
Van Ess 3-bottle treatment 
is absolutely guaranteed. 
You are the sole judge 
The warrant is given by 
your own dealer. All we 
require is his signature 
showing you have pur- 
chased a ninety-day treat- 
ment. If it fails, we re- 
fund your money. Hence 
you assume no risk mak- 
ing this test. 











Written Guarantee to Grow New Hair 
in 90 Days —or Money Refunded 


Science has recently made some unusual 
discoveries regarding treatment of the hair. 
One authority states that over 90% of falling 


hair comes from one cause. A cause that 


now can be remedied. 


Hair Guaranteed This New Way 


This is to offer you, under money-back 
guarantee, the new Van Ess treatment for 
the scalp. Under actual test, it grew hair 
on 91 heads in 100. 

Our proposition is simple. Your own 
dealer gives the guarantee. You take no 
chance of loss. Either this treatment starts 
i new growth of hair for you or we refund 
your money. 


Hair Roots Seldom Die 

Observations show 4 men in 7 either bald 
or partially bald at 40. 

Yet our investigation proves only 9 men 
in 100 need ever be bald. 

That is because hair roots seldom die from 
natural causes. Dermatologists used to think 
baldness denoted dead hair roots—that the 
roots could not be revived and new hair 
grown. 

We proved otherwise. Great dermatolo- 
gists are now using similar basic treatments. 
Hair on 91 heads in 100 is the record of 
our tests. 


Kills the Infected Sebum 
We trace 91% of all hair troubles to a 
simple infection—to infection of the 
Sebum, the Scalp Oil. 


an 


Note This 
New Way 


You can see from the 
illustration that Van 
Ess is not a ‘‘tonic.’’ 
It combines a mas- 
sage and lotion. You 
do not rub it in with 
your fingers. Each 
package comes with a 
rubber massage cap, 
The nipples are hol- 
low. Just invert bot- 
tle, rub your head, 
and nipples automat- 
ically feed lotion 
down into follicles of 
the scalp. It is very 
easy to apply. One 
minute each day is 
enough. 





Sebum is an oil. It forms at the hair 
follicles. Its healthy function is to supply 
the hair with oil. 

But frequently it becomes infected. It 
cakes on the scalp. It plugs the follicles— 
forms a breeding place for bacteria. Then 
germs by the millions start to feed on the 
hair. Baldness soon follows. 

You can see this Sebum on your scalp, 
either in the form of an oily excretion, or, 
when accumulated and dried with other in- 
gredients—as dandruff. 

You must combat that infection—must 
remove infected Sebum. If you do, hair will 
grow. Remember, the hair roots are not dead. 

This new method—this Van Ess method, 
combats the infected Sebum—kills the infec- 
tion. We guarantee it. It stops falling hair 
—it grows new hair in 90 days. If not— 
your money back. 

We thus guarantee our treatment, because 
it is safe for us to do so. We know the state- 
ments we make are amazing—know the pub- 
lic will be skeptical. So we guarantee each 
90-day treatment. You are the sole judge of 
results. 


Where to Obtain It 


Van Ess Liquid Scalp Massage is sold at all drug 
and department stores. Or—by mail. Use the cou- 
pon. $1.50 per bottle or $4.50 for a 3-bottle 90-day 
treatment, with which we will send you a written 
money-back guarantee. Send no money; we will 
supply by parcel post, collect. Orders from outside 
U. S. A. must be accompanied by postal money 
order. 


VAN ESS LABORATORIES, Inc. 
78 E. Kinzie St. Chicago, Illinois 


pore 





VAN ESS LABORATORIES, Inc. 
78 E. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 


Scalp Massage, Parcel Post. I enclose no 


Please send_-.---- bottles Van Ess Liquid | 
money, but agree to pay the postman when | 
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alone 


in the good work 


it does 


Nothing else will do the work 


of Sani-Flush. It cleans toilet 


bowls snowy white. Removes 
every spot and stain. No scrub- 


bing. No hard work. 

Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush 
. into the bowl, follow directions 
on the can, and flush. The 
porcelain shines. The hidden, 
unhealthful trap—impossible to 
reach by other means—is also 
cleaned, made sanitary. Sani- 
Flush destroys all foul odors. 


It will not harm plumbing 
connections. Always keep Sani- 
Flush handy in the bathroom. 


If not at your grocery, drug or 
hardware store, send 25c for a 
full-size can. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 





Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 

















High School 
Course in 
Two Years 


Lack of High School training, bere bars 

successful business career. his pb Fa and 
complete High School Course—specially prepared 
for home = by leading professors—meets all 
requirements = ng profess eto college and the lead- 


"Ke eras what your business 

ng -y A y be, you can’t 

ya | without spe- 

rses ciaived training. et us give 

you the practical training you 

need. Check and mail Coupon for Free 
Bulletin. 

American School 


Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 
Dept. H-581 1 Chicago, 
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known theatrical trick—blacking out—to 
'make gaps in her milky teeth. She held 
|herself badly. A clever penciling at the 
|corners of her mouth gave them an old- 
/woman droop. In ten minutes she had 
| put on twenty years. 

| “That’s right,” approved the mate, 
| turning back to his lookout. He had the 
|knuckle-duster ready, but no one saw it. 
| In half an hour the nightmare of a 
week or two past was being enacted again. 
The beach was full of jumping, shouting 
| cannibals. They were more than ever 
reyes with gay feathers and shells, less 
than ever dressed, if that were possible. 
| Sansom kept Maud. close by him, and 
| watched. 

Taylor, fish-white, his feeble jokes all 
dead, tried to hide himself among the 
palm-leaf huts, where the coolies already 
were kicking each other aside in a mad 
effort to take cover. Sansom did not 
stir. It was useless. 

“First her, and then as many of them 
as I can get,” was his thought. Maud 
Burney stood behind him, and looked 
over his shoulder; she was a tallish girl. 
Sansom could feel her quick breathing, 
and her hand, tight on a fold of his shirt. 
She did not speak, but he thought he 
heard her praying. 
| The tall chief pulled his men together, 
‘and told them—so it seemed—to stop 
| dancing and singing, and await his pleas- 
ure. Then, followed by a picked five or 
six youths, he walked up to the huts and 
had the coolies, three and four at a time, 
dragged out. Taylor was dragged with 
them. The chief looked critically at each 
man; occasionally he pinched one. Some 
he sent back to the huts with a nod and 
a push; others he gave to his young 
men, who promptly tied their hands and 
ran them down to the Jakatois. Taylor 
he paraded in front of him, and punched 
lightly in the ribs. Then he nodded to 
the youths, and the wretched engineer 
was seized. His screams turned Sansom 
and Maud Burney sick, as he went fight- 
ing down to the canoes. Maud felt the 
mate swell out his chest, and hold it, with 
the effort of keeping still. 

“No use,” he said to her hoarsely. 

It was their turn now. The chief 
stalked up to them; he was a fine figure 
of a man, but his face—Sansom noticed 
without knowing that he did so—was 
badly marked by some long-ago attack of 
smallpox. His expression was entirely 
evil; scarce might one believe that a 
human soul lay hidden anywhere behind 
those wild-beast eyes. The young men 
stood and waited, staring as only savages 
can stare. They were oiled and painted 
and smelled like a zodlogical garden. 

The chief looked at Maud Burney, and 
Sansom, and seemed to express dissatis- 
faction. Turning to his young men, he 
rated them, and gave an order, which 
was shouted down to the boats. In the 
meantime he stood chewing betelnut, and 
ejecting the red juice by the mouthful, 
out onto the sand. Sansom kept his 
hand in his pocket. 

The men came up with loads of sago 
and yams, and flung them down. They 











also added sweet potatoes, and piles of 
yellow pawpaw. A cooking pot of Hanua- 
bada clay was placed beside the heap. 


_ The chief looked at it all, seemed to es- 


timate something in his head, and swung 
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round. Without another word he marched 
to the lakatois, and the young men fol- 
lowed him. The cries of the coolies 
sounded across the water as the great 
black claws stood out again to sea. San- 
som, with long-sighted eyes, saw Taylor 
hanging head down from one of the 
canoes. “Luck for him,” was his thought. 
“They've knocked him on the head.” He 
said nothing to Maud, for good reason 
Maud, worn out, had collapsed into his 
arms, and was crying. Sansom did not 
find it hard to comfort her, but even as 
he held and kissed her, assuring her that 
it would be all right, trust to him, he 
was saying to himself that he was the 
most unlucky devil under heaven. 


Now. there was no keeping the truth 
from anyone. The coolies who were 
left, about half the number, knew it. 
Maud knew it. As for Sansom, he had 
guessed, from the first minute of their 
being left on the island, that the canni- 
bals of the New Guinea mainland were 
simply using them as a store of food, to 
be kept in good condition as long as pos- 
sible. Hence the provisions, hence the 
choosing out of the fattest coolies, and of 
unlucky Taylor, who had eaten more 
than anyone else. Hence— 

Like a shock from a battery the grand 
idea went through Sansom. He knew 
now what to do! 

You have noticed—we all have; prov- 
erb-makers of thousands of years ago 
noticed it, and put it on record—that 
Fortune favors the brave, that those who 
help themselves will almost certainly, by 
Heaven or by some other power, be 
helped. It was on that night that San- 
som, looking as usual for timber to make 
a raft, came on the smashed canoe. 

Spring tides had drifted it in. It lay 
in a little gully of the rocks, broken but 
not beyond repair. With plenty of calk- 
ing and tying up,—nails could not have 
been used, even if he had them, because 
of the noise—Sansom thought he could 
make it seaworthy. It was a small fish- 
ing-canoe, meant to hold one, or two at 
a push. Sansom did not see that he was 
bound to risk his life, and Maud’s, by 
letting the coolies know about it. He 
worked at it during the moonlight nights, 
and told no one, not even Maud. But 
he told her to eat littlk—very little—and 
he half starved himself. The coolies, 
though they spent most of their time 
weeping and lamenting, spent almost as 
much eating. Coming from a district 
that knew famine only too well, they 
could not resist the sight of those mounds 
of food, even though now they were not 
in ignorance of the sinister meaning that 
lay behind the gift. 

When Sansom, with caution, led Maud 
Burney round to the thicket where he 
had hidden the canoe, and showed it to 
her, mended and ready, she cried out in 
joy, and then checked herself. 

“It'll be no good,” she said. 

“Why not?” 

“Because lakatois pass every now and 
then; I’ve seen them in the distance.” 
She wondered that he had not thought of 
that. 

“Ah,” said Sansom, his eyes twinkling, 
“but they'll let us through, you may be 
sure of it. We shall get into the canoe. 
and I will paddle; and in three days. if 
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this weather holds, we'll make Samarai. 
There are some whites there; they'll see 
us through, and I think we: can get a | 
relief party out to these poor beggars of | 
coolies in time.” 

“How are you going to do it?” asked 
Maud confidently. He was more wonder- | 
ful than ever to her, now. | 

Sansom looked round, and whispered | 
in her ear. Maud’s face brightened. “I 
do believe it can be done,” she said. 

“Of course. Didn’t you see the chief? 
They know all about it. No, I can’t tell | 
the coolies. They could never keep the 
idea; they’d give it away, dead sure. 
You and I will make ready.” 

“When can we get away?” asked Maud 
Burney, with panting eagerness. “To 
wait here,—and know what one is waiting 
for,—it would drive me mad very soon. | 
I kept myself from thinking, before—I | 
wouldn’t think; but now that there’s a | 
chance, I can’t help it, and I—I see | 
everything—” 

“Now, that’s being a silly; you have | 
to keep your nerve,” was the mate’s bluff 
reply. “We can get off tomorrow night; | 
the tide will suit then.” 

“I can’t help thinking something will, 
happen—” 

“Nothing will. Go to sleep.” 

“Mr. Sansom!” It was odd to speak 
like that to a man who had kissed you— | 
but no one had ever told her his given | 


name. _ 
“Eh?” The mate turned back. He : ALBRIGHT 

looked very tall, very manly, in the clear | 2 bo | j BR ion e and S Ee | 
moonlight. € PRAGe HAAS 

—_ spe \~ glad if we—get away to- ‘ the world's standard 
gether all right?” aa : 

He made no answer at all. He simply | wee S H A Vv N G =) R U S H 
took her hand, squeezed it till she could 
have screamed, and marched away. 
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NEXT morning a coolie fishing out on | 
the far reef raised a cry, and began T one of these 
little beauties 


waving his arms about. Maud came | sight now, and pro- 

j ss , j in!”? tect yourse 
running. “They’re coming again!” she | S2Sinst hold-up 
cried thugs, rowdies, etc. and 
4 at esame time it serves 
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asked crisply. 
Yes.” | Man JONG SET 
“Then come on.” They went to her pr 
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again, that the South Sea cannibal will 
not eat white man so long as he has 
plenty of black man. ,The white is salty. 

He knew, too, that Maud’s disguise had 
saved her from the chance of being car- 
ried off for somebody’s wife and slave, 
at the last call of the /azatois. But he 
did not trust to that today; nor did he, 
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the young men, led by the pitted chief, 
came up to the hut. It amused them very 
much that the white prisoners should hide 
away. It made the certain capture, the 
possible torture, of the two, seem all the 
more agreeable in prospect. The chief 
himself tore the flimsy door from its 
fastening, and swinging his stone war- 
club, leaped into the hut..... 

It was scarce a moment before his 
young men, coming close behind, were 
flung back upon each other by a force 
they did not understand. They hit out at 
first, and then, enlightened by fierce 
abuse, drew back to let the chief burst 
through their ranks. He was a powerful 
man; three of them rolled over and over 
in the sand, before he was clear. Down 
the beach he ran, shouting, over and over, 
one word. The young men heard it, and 
in the leap of a fish’s tail, there was not 
one of them left near the hut..... 
They had fled with the chief. 

Sansom came out, and stood before the 
hut, leaning, as one sick and weak, against 
the coconut log corner-post. The savages, 
running down the beach to their canoes, 
turned their heads to look at him, and 
then fled faster, calling out the one brief 
word that the chief had used. Sansom 


| saw them huddle aboard, saw the stately, 


| his grip on his weapons. 
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terrible boats go leaning away, mai sails 
taking the wind in the direction it would 
drive them fastest, the paddles working 
hard. And the lagoon was empty, and 
the fitful, northwest breeze blew over a 
quiet shore. 

That afternoon another Jakatoi, seeing 
a small fishing-canoe out all alone, bore 
down on it with joyous cries. When they 
had come within a cable’s-length, they 
drew back, and ceased their shouting. 
Within a minute they were paddling hard 
away. 

Three days later the trading-houses 
of Samarai rose in sight, within the gate 
of China Straits. Maud Burney dropped 
her paddle and took a wisp of coconut 
fiber in her hand. 

“T should think,” she said, “it would 
be safe, now, to wipe the smallpox off 
our faces.” 

“Quite,” answered Sansom, “but it’s 
such a work of art, I’m really sorry.” 


AUD BURNEY? She is not Maud 

Burney now. She is Maud Williams, 
and her sons and daughters are married 
and well to do in Fiji. As for Sansom, 
he went back to the wife he had left 
behind in Sunderland. As he said, he was 
never a lucky fellow. 


URIAH’S SON 
(Continued from page 85) 


in his kingly way, was keeping very close 
track of him, and the suspicion tightened 
David was 


| watching for a slip—he must make no 





|} a restaurant 
| toward the 


| or a little too eager. 





slips. 

There was the incident of Mrs. Dixon, 
for instance. Mrs. Dixon was, to the 
eye, merely a comely, rather flirtatious 
young widow with a certain quite pleas- 
ant foolishness about her. Frank liked 
her. They told stories about her, of 
course—and some not very nice ones; 
but they told stories about everyone. She 
had never been actually touched by scan- 
dal; and if she lived rather expensively 
and maintained a discreet silence about 
the presumably defunct Mr. Dixon—that 
was her own affair. 

Frank’s friendship with her was pro- 
gressing very pleasantly, when, one eve- 
ning as they were dining together in 

whose reputation leaned 
indiscreet, David came in, 
alone, and sat down at the table opposite 
them. 


T spoiled an agreeable dinner-party; Mrs. 
Dixon’s sallies began to seem vapid, 
Frank kept looking 
at David, who did not seem to observe 
him. But Frank knew he did. He could 
hear David’s voice—“like your father— 
worthless—useless—” Frank and David 
exchanged no -vords, but the dinn2* ended 
in unacknowledged discord. Nor did 
Frank accept Mrs. Dixon’s carefully 
casual invitation to stop in at her apart- 
ment for a last cigarette before he went 
home. After that, their friendship lapsed, 
in spite of Mrs. Dixon’s letters. When 
the Harcourt scandal broke next year, 
Frank was just as glad that he had not 
answered those letters. If David had not 
come that evening—David might have 
triumphed. So David’s wariness had done 


him a bad turn, for once. But that 
wariness kept on. 

There were other incidents like that of 
Mrs. Dixon—other unexpected meetings 
with David in the flesh, a dour figure 
watching with terrible persistence for 
Frank to stumble and fall. And David 
in the spirit was always watching. “Just 
like your father,” the phantom said—and 
Frank buckled to and disproved him— 
or rather proved him wrong in a different 
way—for it came to seem to him as if 
every mistake he made counted doubly, 
against himself, and against his father in 
his grave. So the pitfalls that lie in 
wait for the fool and the rogue were 
evaded—and every day they were evaded 
brought Frank nearer to his goal. 

Sometimes he had the fear that David 
might die before he was able to break 
him—but David seemed as unchanging 
and perdurable as his hate. And then, 
in the beginning of the fourth year of his 
purpose, Frank fell in love with Shirley 
Free. 

He was lucky—Shirleys are infrequent. 
She was everything he had wanted rather 
dumbly and never had. They were very 
happy. But he did not tell her the whole 
of his purpose, for he knew her to be 
forgiving. Perhaps it was as well; for, 
abruptly, the invigible persecution tight- 
ened its net, and David appeared anew. 

A glimpse of David, passing them in 
an automobile as Shirley and he were 
walking a country road; on another oc- 
casion looking out of the window and 
seeing a gaunt, observant figure on the 
other side of the street—an ominous co- 
incidence, too often repeated to be acci- 
dental. 

The wedding was to be in October. 
The plans of the independents were com- 
ing to a head—and only the certainty 
of Shirley and Shirley’s devotion kept 
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Frank up through the straining summer 
months. As it was, he grew nervous and 
edgy—and David walked through his 
dreams. 

When Frank discovered, a month be- 
fore the date of the wedding, that David 
had actually seen and talked with Shirley 
—it was the last straw. 

“But Frank,” said Shirley, puzzled, 
“after all— I'll admit I was a little scared 
at first, he zs rather scary. But he didn’t 
say anything that—” 

“H’m,” said Frank, “did he try to— 
bully—” 

“Why—no, dear. I don’t see quite why 
he came—except—” 

“Ves?” 

“Well—I had a vague sort of feeling 
that he was—well—looking me over—like 
a judge—only I don’t know what he 
thought. He said he was coming again—”’ 

“Well, he wont,” said Frank briefly. 
“This has to stop. I can stand his spy- 
ing on me, but he sha’n’t touch you. I'll 
stop it, I tell you—I’ll stop it—” His 
voice rose harshly. “Oh, I know him, 
Shirley—God knows what he’s up to 
now; but he’s a devil, I tell you—a 
devil—” 

Shirley managed to quiet him for a 
time. But when he left her, he went 
straight to David’s house.» He walked 
there—it was a long way—but he felt 
no fatigue. The consuming rage that 
burned in him was too intense. It made 
his body feel light as pith and very strong 
—he was quite calm, but he felt as if, 
this time, he could take David and break 
him in his hands like a crust. 

He noticed with strange detachment, as 
he sat there, waiting for David, that the 
gloomy living-room had not changed 
since the last time he had seen it, years 
before. There was David’s cigar-box on 
the table, and the picture of Frances 
above the fireplace. The room was ter- 
ribly full of David’s presence. For an 
instant Frank was a haunted small boy 
again, looking round the room with scared 
eyes, listening for the majestic footfalls 
of a great, gaunt figure that stalked over 
gloomy carpets with the terrifying pride 
of a damned archangel. Then his courage 
and rage returned—for David came in. 








AVID had not altered in the years. 

The deep eyes still burned; the grim, 
imperious face kept its lean and haughty 
repose. His walk was not quite so cer- 
tain—that was all. 

He carried a bundle of papers in his 
hand. “Well, Frank,” he said without 
surprise, “sit down.” 

He sat down himself and began to look 
through the papers, now and then making 
a little correction with a fountain pen. 
The sudden assurance of triumph flared 
up in Frank’s mind. The papers were a 
shield—and an ineffective shield. David 
was afraid of him, at last. 

Frank began to speak, and his voice 
had the intense composure of a man who 
has finally mastered his bitterest enemy. 
David heard him out, toward the end 
his pen moving slowly over a fresh sheet 
of paper as he listened. His attitude 
seemed to acknowledge defeat. 

“T told you Id break you,” Frank 
ended, “and I’m going to. You'll be 
broken within six months, no matter what 
happens. This is the end.” 
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“Broken—by you?” said David rather 
quietly. 

Frank smiled. “Not entirely—but you 
couldn’t have been broken without me— 
yet. You need some sort of a string 
to tie the loose sticks together into a 
club. I’ve been the string. It’s taken 
four years, but I’ve tied the sticks to- 
gether—in spite of your spying and 
watching—in spite of all you could do—” 

“So you noticed my—spying,” said 
David, and smiled. 

“But now—” said Frank, unheeding, 
“the spying must stop. Stop—do you 
understand? You can spy on me all you 
like—but you'll leave Shirley alone! I 
don’t know what your idea was in spying 
on her—but this is the end of it! Do 
you hear?” 


“Yes,” said David, going on with his 
writing. “This is the end of it. I sha’n’t 
bother her any more.” 

“Very well,” said Frank. “Then—” 


And suddenly, in spite of the conclusive- 
ness of his victory, he was irritated by 
the other’s calm. “What are you writ- 
ing?” he ended, illogically. 

“A letter.” David smiled. He came 
to the end of a paragraph, hesitated and 
carefully signed his name. “Here,” he 
said, and passed the papers over to Frank. 

“What on—” said Frank, amazed. 

“Read it,”*said David, and sank back 
in his chair. 

Frank took the pages gingerly. He 
glanced at the heading of the letter. It 


began “My dear son.” He looked at 
David, astounded, but David gave no 
sign. Frank settled himself to read. 


“MY DEAR SON: 
i “T had at one time hoped to make 


this explanation of certain matters to you 
in a different manner—but I am a sick 
old man, now, and talk tires me. _ Be- 
sides, there are other reasons. So you 
will receive this letter in the approved 
manner—either after my death, or when 
I am so near it that there need be no 
hesitancy on your part in believing what 
I say. The doctor gives me a little while 
now—if I live piddlingly—which I do not 
intend to do. 

“You may, perhaps, have wondered at 
many things in my attitude toward you, 
before you discovered what seemed to 
you the logical explanation of that atti- 
tude. The real explanation goes back 
into the past, to the days when I first 
knew your mother and your father 

“There is no need of telling you what 
your mother was. She was an incom- 
parable creature—a saint without pre- 
tense—the kindest and gentlest of women. 
Your mother gave me what happiness I 
have had, except the brief happiness that 
comes from crushing an obstacle; and 
if I have been able to live through these 
last years, it has been by remembering 
her. I do not demand that you believe 
this—but it is true. 


“Your father was one of the most 


‘charming men that I have ever known— 


and one of the worst. He was one of 
those rare people whom life rots with too 
much sun—with too great good-fortune— 
and who spoil the lives closest to them 
with the careless cruelty of a pampered 
child. With every facility, with every 
opportunity, he was profligate, cowardly, 
eaten with mean little sins. I do not ask 
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you to accept this statement on hearsay; | 


I offer letters of his own—of your moth- 
er’s—of his friends—other testimony. 

“He was breaking your mother’s heart 
when he died—and she did not know the 
worst—he had great skill in’ concealment. 
And now the worst is long dead and will 
not rise—I have seen to that. Here is 
the evidence, my son.” 


RANK, white to the lips, examined the 

attached sheaf of papers. He did not 
have to read them to the end—the dam- 
nation of a soul was written too plainly 
across the mildest of them. They could 
not have been forged; every line had the 
accent of truth; he knew three of the 








handwritings at least; he knew his | 


mother’s way of putting a thing. He 
sucked in a sobbing breath through tight 
lips, and went on reading: 

“You will destroy these papers of 
course. 

“You must remember that I had known 
your mother from a_ child—slightly 
enough, but enough to know what she 
was. I know the men who work for me 
—TI knew your father, too. And knowing 
that—I knew what the end would be, 
unless Chance intervened. Your mother 
was fatally loyal. 

“Well, I took upon myself the pre- 
rogative of Chance—the prerogative of 
God. I was a younger man then, and I 
knew my strength. I made a resolve— 
if Chance did not intervene within a cer- 
tain space of time, I would. 

“Ves, I was in love with your mother. 
But I gave him his chance—I stuck to 
my bargain. I had him in and talked to 
him, with some frankness. I had the 
right, considering his position in the com- 
pany. He was as sneering as he dared— 
what business was it of mine? What he 
did in private—his private life was his 
own affair. He as much as boasted of 
your mother’s forgiveness of him—he 
seemed to think it a little absurd. That 
was hard for me to bear—but I gave him 
his chance. 

“If he had been anything but appetites 
and grace, the place where I sent him 
might have made a man of him. But 
he was not—I had thought he would not 
be. He died there as I had thought he 
would die. I killed him—if you like. 
Deliberately! Those who assume God’s 
prerogative of mortal justice have their 
own punishment. Your mother married 
me—and we were happy, for a time. 
Yes, she was happy. Then the people 
began to whisper—and she died. I had 
not calculated upon the strength of whis- 


pers. She died. That was my punish- | 


ment. But in spite of everything, I can- 
not regret what I did—for if it were 
to do over again, I would do the same. 

“At least, your mother trusted me till 
the end. If she had not, she would not 
have left you in my charge. 

“You may never have seen your 
father’s picture as a child. Your physical 
likeness to him was startling—and it went 
to more than externals. You have some 
of his tricks of manner, even now. And, 
when you were a boy, you were almost 
entirely his. 

“You could have been spoiled and 
petted as he was spoiled. You could 
have been trained in his precise likeness, 
body and mind—a child is impressionable, 
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“I can go, for your marriage was my 
last concern, and I have seen you with 
the girl you are to marry, and seen her 
alone and heard her talk of you. You 
do not lie to women, as your father did, 
and you have chosen as I hoped you 
would choose. Your mother would like 
her, my son. 

“Well, it has been a long task, and it 
is finished. I could have been kinder to 
you easily, though you may doubt that. 
I have had no son of my body. You 
have been my son. Sometimes, indeed 
more frequently than you might suppose, 
it was somewhat difficult not to be too 
kind. 

“Do not think, by the way, that your 
present success is in any way due to me. 
I fought your business combinations with 
all my skill. But you have been too 
strong and adroit for me there. That is 
all. 

“As for my material fortune, such as 
it is, it will go not to you but to charity, 
except for a certain portion, justly yours. 
You do not need the rest now. You 
would only have needed it if you had 
failed. There are certain things of your 
mother’s you will probably wish to keep. 
I have made arrangements for that. Of 
course” (a line of erasure) “you are wel- 
come to any of my personal effects, 
should you desire them. 

“TI wish you good-fortune, my son, with 
a free mind, now. Perhaps it is nothing 
to you that when I die, I shall be able to 
rest, now, but it is something to me. 
Perhaps you have a—” (the line was un- 
finished) 

“Very sincerely, 
“Your father, 
“Davip DAVENANT.” 


and you were very like him from the 
start. Sometimes it frightened me to see 
how like him you were. But I had a 
charge from your mother. I could not 
see you grow and become like him while 


“You may often have thought your 
training a rigorous one. It was. I made 
it so. You may have thought me un- 
friendly, scornful, hateful. I was. I 
chose to be your enemy rather than your 
friend, because it is by wrestling with 
an enemy almost too much for one that 
one gets courage and endurance and for- 
titude. I chose to make life hard and 
difficult for you, where it might have been 
smooth and easy, so that you would not 
drown in stale honey, as your father 
drowned. I do not repent. 

“I do not repent, for with test after 
test, you got hardier, and surer, and less 
afraid of anything, even of me. I made 
you my worthy enemy. I bound the dif- 
ficult habit of years upon you like an 
honorable chain—and hardened, hardened 


you, and you had an armor not even suc- 
cess could pierce. 

“Then, when you were a man, I let 
you find out, as you thought. You took 
it as I hoped you would take it—and the 
night you said you would break me, I 
looked at you and knew that between us 
we had made a man. But you were very 
young, and I was not quite certain. 

“I made it my business to be entirely 
certain, though my time was growing 
short. But I could not face your mother 
and not be certain. So once again I 
took upon myself a certain prerogative, 
and where you went, I spied upon you 
like a ghost. In all ways I left you free 
to make ‘your own decisions—and if you 


had fallen in the mire deliberately, I PrRANK stared up from the last page. 
would not have raised you—or I might Strange, difficult tears stung at his 
have raised you scornfully, and given eyes. 


“Father,” he said gently. 

There was no answer. 

He sprang up. “Father—Father—” he 
called over and over; but the figure in 
the other chair did not stir. 


you the petty damnation of easy riches, 
and died. But you did not fall. A 
strong man does not lie down before his 
enemy. You prospered instead, till now 
you are ready to break me, and I can go. 


KATE 


from page 71) 


4s 
(Continued 


Lulu had come out in the hall and was 
blocking her escape. If there were hu- 
man beings in the flat beyond, they made 
no sign. Her business then was with 
Lulu; and she was hideously fascinated 
to see the monkey fumbling busily with 
a small leather pouch which was fastened 
by a thong just above her apron-strings. 
At last a pack of multicolored cards 
came out, and after her long black fin- 
gers had shuffled them over, Lulu held 
a pink one an inch under Kate’s aston- 
ished nose. 

She took it—what else was possible? 
—and read the plainly printed question: 

“Wont You Come IN?” 

“No, thank you,” quavered Kate, for 
it was clear that neither Rocco nor Mc- 
Gill were home, and that Lulu was per- 
forming one of her favorite tricks. “I'll 
call again—Dll—” 

But Lulu was all too apparently un- 
able to take no for an answer. With a 


it was diabolical. The creature might 
have been four feet tall: long, shaggy 
arms carried hands that knuckled the 
floor; a quaint face, mouse-eared and 
loose-lipped, grinned up at her. 

“JI beg your pardon,” began Kate, 
but her apology broke into a little scream, 
for the creature was coming out, one 
hand extended in a gesture which might 
have expressed either hostility or friend- 
ship. 

Kate had always detested the beasts 
who in behavior and appearance so poorly 
compliment their human cousins. As a 
child she had cringed away from the 
monkey-house. Yet here she was, being 
politely welcomed by a grinning one, and 
a hairy. She laughed a little hysterically, 
sure now that she was face to face with 
the indispensable Lulu. 

“T should like to see Mr. Rocco or Mr. 
McGill,” she said distinctly, acting on 
the crazy idea that the thing was human 
and could understand. 

Her sentence ended in a little scream. 


firm but kindly clasp she seized Miss 
Trowbridge by a sleeve. 


Kate was as- 
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tonished at her own obedience, for she | 
followed into a small, untidy sitting-room 
which smelled of cheap cigars and syn- 
thetic gin. She looked wildly around, but 
Lulu was again busy with her pouch. 
Again she brought her pack of cards into 
view, and this time it was a brilliant | 
yellow one which she held up invitingly. 
“PLEASE SIT Down.” 


HAT was Kate to do? With nerv- 
ous eyes she measured the distance 


to the door, then thought better of her} ¢ 


impulse and cowered into a chair. Once 
settled there, her nervousness subsided | 
a little, permitting her to study the crea- 
ture who was working rapidly into the | 
réle of jailer. Lulu might have been 
regarded as something of a belle in the 
wilds of the Congo; but according to pre- 
vailing New York standards, she was 
hopelessly plain. She wore a crooked 
light cotton skirt, and her frilly white 
cap had slipped a little to one side. Her 
face, which was hairy like a coconut, 
was not entirely unlovable. It had a 
way of opening into a large, artless grin. | 
But Lulu’s eyes never failed to disturb 
the unwilling visitor; they were con- 
stantly fixing themselves on Kate’s face | 
and traveling slowly up to the brim of 
her fruit-trimmed hat. The look was 
slavishly adoring. 

“T—I think I'll have to be going,” said 
Kate, but this caused the hospitable Lulu | 
to whip out another card. It was a 
white one and asked: 

“HAVE A CIGARETTE?” 

“No, thank you.” Kate was struggling | 
to her feet, but her strange hostess, in | 
a frenzy of hospitality, presented a ciga- | 
rette-box so violently as to knock her | 
guest back into the chair. With ever- | 
increasing enthusiasm Lulu struck a| 
match—the flame all but singed away | 
Kate’s eyebrows. Choosing the lesser of 
two evils, she decided to smoke and sat 
puffing painfully. She detested cigarettes 
of the brand which Lulu had forced upon 
her. 

“What am I to do?” thought Kate, 
gazing around the grubby interior. For | 
escape it offered one door and an open | 


window. She had a picture of herself 
rushing into the street, dragging Lulu 
after her. It was an ugly room in which 
she sat; the wall-paper was of a damp 


maroon, hung with pink nude engravings; 
the center-table was on a slant, due to 
a missing caster. On a gaudy stand in 
the corner two goldfish circled lacka- 
daisically in a greasy bowl. 

Several tattered letters on a taboret 
beside her chair were addressed to Herman 
Rocco—Kate longed to open them and 
spy into the secrets of Wilbur’s enemy; 
but Lulu’s shallow eyes were constantly 
upon her, impishly knowing. Here was 
an adventure in delirium—and through 
it all Kate’s inner mind was scolding: 
“You'll be late again. Wilbur’s waiting. 
He'll be mad as a hornet this time.” 

Once she gathered her courage and 
made a break for the door, but in a 
game like that, she was no match for a 
trained chimpanzee. Before she was well 
out of her chair, Lulu had slammed the 





door; and her next move was frightening 
beyond belief. Dextrously and in a 
most businesslike manner she turned the | 
key, pulled it from the lock and dropped | 
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it into the small leather pouch wherein 
she kept her conversation cards. 

Lulu accomplished this without change 
in her pleasantly hospitable manner— 
merely made it plain that she was un- 
willing to part so soon with her favored 
guest. She crouched on the rug, gibber- 
™ ing sweetly, her eyes moist with admira- 
i tion. Distantly, from the apartment be- 
low, a telephone-bell jangled at regular 
intervals, reminding Miss Trowbridge 
that her lover was growing impatient. 
The one window, in the rear of her prison 
room, was open; but when Kate went 


9 ° 
Dont have tired, over and looked down upon a ae a 
; of four stories, she realized that there 
aching muscles was nothing for her there. Lulu came 
and perched on the sill beside her, grin- 
ning happily and fawning upon her arm. 
Kate attempted to brush the brute aside, 
to scream out, to call for help; but her 
|vocal cords seemed to have dried up, 
permitting no more than an agonized 
whisper. 

So she resumed her chair and went on 
smoking her cigarette, her only thought 
now being some safe means of escape. 
Naturally she thought of telephoning, but 
there was no instrument visible in the 
battered room. Hoping to receive aid as 
well as annoyance from the educated 
chimpanzee, she found her voice suffi- 
ciently to ask: 

“Lulu—you got telephone? Nice Lulu! 
Telephone!” 
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ercise. To enjoy a spring day at your 
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without suffering that disagreeable 
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Apply it promptly. As if by magic 
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next day. 
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use. Keep it handy as a first aid. 

At all druggists’, $1.25, or gospel 
Liberal tnal bottle, 10c., postpaid. 


W.F. YOUNG, Inc. 
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Bet Lulu merely squatted at her feet, 
and resting two hairy elbows on 
Kate’s knees, continued the silent cere- 
mony of eye-worship. The girl tried her 
|best to sit still and court no further at- 
tention; then the smoke of her cigarette 
got up her nose, resulting in catastrophe. 

She sneezed. 

The sharp explosion brought no sudden 
change to Lulu’s dream, but it had no 
doubt the sinister effect of making up 

pies a +e her mind to a definite plan of action. 
Sar 0 FiceE ie Reed eng |Slowly, slowly, she came to her feet, and 
with one set of prehensile toes firmly 

grasping an arm of the chair, she began 


Defo ities to climb into Kate’s lap. All the time 
of the Back those quick, brown, mischievous eyes 


Thencende of were | fixed upon the wool grapes on 

, Remarkable Cases Kate’s hat; and before the object of her 
1 An old lady, 72 years of attentions could scream or make a de- 
age, who Suffered for many §|fensive move, Lulu had reached out and 

4 years and was absolutely help- § snatched Kate’s hat cleverly off her head! 
fi cg leas pom ogee To -_ It was then that the girl found her 
J from his chair, was riding §/yvoice. The unseemly noise was startling 
ma gro Ma iittle child, to Lulu, no doubt, for she shuffled the 
—— yr ag ae hat dextrously to her toes and escaped 
Philo Burt Appliance three after the manner of the Jungle = = 
eit s, We have successfu e p 

treated more than 60,000 cases the past 20 years. lehandelie Rage Sige Blane pe ~ ye Rive 
30 Days’ Trial Free away and landed on the mantelpiece. 
We will prove its value in |The cause of that hungry, devoted look 
cm wie mae n> oe became now manifest. Those luscious 
accept our offer. The photo- clusters of fruit which hung to the hat 
ee et caste cienied ae had reminded Lulu of some leafy banquet 

in the Congo wilds. 

“Give it back, if you don’t mind,” de- 
manded Miss Trowbridge with dignity as 
she advanced on the mantelpiece. Lulu 

|merely gibbered and plucked a dozen 
bright wool grapes. Such _ plucking 
\wrought havoc with the entire trimming, 
which, loosened in its structure, began 
falling, a grape at a time, to the floor. 
Lulu was prodigal. With a look of ex- 
‘pectant bliss, she forced a handful of 
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fruit into the gash which served her for 
a mouth. 

She chewed. Exultation gave way to 
puzzlement. She gibbered and spat hor- 
ridly. Then her quick eyes turned to 
Kate a look of jungle rage. In common 
with all the world, she was out of pa- 
tience with Kate. 

“Give me my hat, please,” insisted 
the hat’s owner, and here she received 
an unexpectedly prompt response. 

With her toes firmly clutching the 
mantelshelf, Lulu leaned forward and 
began beating her prisoner on the head 
with the relic of her springtime vanity. 
Now utterly grapeless and shapeless, it 
beat down upon the brow it had once 
adorned. But Kate’s fighting spirit was 
aroused. Her natural repulsion for the 
beast left her suddenly as she picked up 
a pair of fire-tongs. And then— 

A BELL rang three times, harshly, 

sharply. It seemed to come from the 
yuter air somewhere; and jerking around, 
Kate discovered a little electric bell in 
a corner of the open window. It was 
trilling out its spite, one, two, three. The 
effect on Lulu was instantaneous, sur- 
prising. She dropped the hat. and hud- 
dled together like Caliban, quelled at 
the voice of Prospero. Then suddenly, 
dextrous as an athlete propelled by a 
springboard, she leaped to the sill of the 
open window and disappeared. 

Kate had expected anything but this; 
and so complete was her astonishment 
that it was nearly half a minute before 
she recovered her senses sufficiently to 
go to the window. Staring along the 
vista of adjacent apartment-houses, she 
was treated to a marvelous exhibition; 
for Lulu, she saw, was making ad- 
mirable progress along the dangerous 
height, hurling herself from window- 
ledge to fire-escape, sure of hand and 
foot as though she were taking some 
aérial pathway through the palms of her 
native wilderness. Even in that crisis 
Kate could not restrain a laugh at the 
grotesque figure in a tattered servant’s 
uniform, apron half off, cap flopping over 
one eye as Lulu dangled in midair. Then 
at an open window on the fourth floor 
of a larger apartment-house which stood 
at right angles with the others, she 
plunged at the sill, caught it, perched 
there for an instant, then went inside. 

Relief—Kate’s first sensation upon the 
vanishment of Lulu—gave way to curi- 
osity. That little bell in the corner of 
the window had rung three times in each 
of its calls—a signal, undoubtedly. She 
glanced along the wall and found what 
it was natural to suspect: a small wire 
had been strung from Rocco’s apartment 
to the larger house beyond. Arguing 
from cause to effect, Kate had no dif- 
ficulty in reaching the conclusion that 
Lulu had sprung away to answer a 
hurry call. But for what purpose? 
Did Rocco and McGill know that Kate 
was locked in their apartment? Had 
Lulu, in turning the key and refusing to 
give it up, been acting upon instructions 
from her superior? Odd and unlikely 
as this solution would seem; it offered a 
chain of conjectures to the prisoner’s 
disturbed mind. 

Leaning out of her window, she gazed 
up and down the assembled back yards, 
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seeking vainly for assistance. It was a 
neighborhood of bachelor apartments, 
usually quite deserted at noon. Shades 
were down in all the windows she saw, 
save the open one which had swallowed 
Lulu up. She recovered her voice and 
screamed, “Help!” and, “Wont somebody 
ple-e-ease!” several times; but her plea 
was ineffectual. At last, in the back yard 
below, Mr. Stone, the janitor, was seen 
to come out and drive a nail in a crate. 
“Mr. Stone! O-o-o-h, Mr. Stone!” she 
clamored into empty air. The janitor 
never turned his head. He was quite 
deaf. 

In sudden panic now, lest Rocco should 
come home and find her there, Kate as- 
saulted the locked door, pounding on it 
and shaking the knob. Her small strength 
awoke nothing but echoes in the deserted 
house. She had been trapped by an in- 
dividual, half brute, half human, who 
began, in her morbid eyes, to take on 
all the attributes of a demon. In that 
short, desperate spell she thought of 
every device under the sun. She even 
considered murder. Should Lulu return, 
she might steal up on her from behind, 
stab her with a hat-pin, snatch away the 
key and make good her escape. And 
all through these frenzied schemes she 
could hear the telephone in Mrs. Mar- 
lowe’s flat, jingling, jingling, a series of 
anxious question-marks from Wilbur, 
whom she had disappointed again and 
who would not understand. 


OW, New York is a boisterous city, 

so prodigal of discordant sounds that 
gunmen may ply their trade in open day- 
light, without the aid of Maxim silencers, 
and get away with it. Subway blasts, 
elevated trains, automobile backfires, 
siren whistles, street pianos, combine in 
such a frightful chorus that the indi- 
vidual human voice, however anguished 
its appeal, may do its puny best without 
gaining so much as a casual glance from 
the passer-by. Nothing short of a bomb 
will attract the ear of the hardened New 
Yorker. 

And Kate Trowbridge, during the min- 
utes when she was alone, lacked the nec- 
essary bomb. The most primitive of all 
human signals of distress, the scream, 
she tried until her throat gave out. Her 
vocal apparatus was no match for New 
York’s accumulated echoes. She searched 
all the drawers in Mr. Rocco’s jumbled 
sitting-room, hoping to find a duplicate 
key to the unyielding outer door. Noth- 
ing but torn letters—mostly bills—and 
pictures of actresses and scribbled recipes 
for home brew rewarded her for her 
search. Her eye lit upon a large, ugly 
glass vase, and with the object of throw- 
ing this into the court as proxy for a 
bomb, she returned to the window and 
looked out along the vista of rear win- 
dows. 

And here again Kate saw the thing she 
dreaded. Lulu was coming back. Swing- 
ing herself accurately from window-ledge 
to window-ledge along the dizzy surface 
of brick and stone, now perching like a 
bird on some projecting ornament, now 
hurling herself through midair to seize the 
ladder of a fire-escape with her handlike 
feet, she came with marvelous speed, 
her one object in life being to attain 
the home-ledge of Rocco’s window. 
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Health through Inner Cleanliness 


START THE DAY RIGHT WITH ENO’S 


Everything which makes one attractive; sparkling eyes, a clear complexion, 
vivacity, freshness, is dependent, largely upon inner cleanliness. And inner 
cleanliness is even more necessary to one’s health than outer cleanliness. 
A little ENO'S, first thing every morning, in a glass of water, hot or 
cold, will ensure the gentle, natural elimination d the waste products 
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Doesn’t hurt one bit! Drop a little 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly 
you lift it right off with fingers. Your 
druggist sells a tiny bottle of “Freezone” 
for a few cents, sufficient to remove 
every hard corn, soft corn, or corn be- 
tween the toes, and the foot calluses, 
without soreness or irritation. 
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As the monkey approached, Kate 
braced herself, vase in hand, contemplat- 
ing murder. But in the ecstasy of Lulu’s 
final swing, Kate weakened and let the 
vase fall out of the window. There was 
something so human in those quick brown 
eyes; the memory of that death-blow 
would have poisoned the girl’s conscience 
forever and forever. 

The queer black chimpanzee was now on 
Rocco’s window-sill, and Kate cowered 
farther back into the room, fearfully 
afraid of the creature which had become 
her open enemy. But Lulu squatted in 
the square of light, now quite oblivious 
of her involuntary guest. She had some- 
thing more important on her mind. After 
pausing an instant to scratch, as even 
the most cultivated chimpanzee will do, 
she plunged into her belt and brought 
out a folded document in a light blue 
cover. She bit at it, appraisingly, lov- 
ingly, then hopped down into the room 
and poked it under a corner of the rug. 

All this time she had paid no attention 
to Kate, who crouched in a chair, unable 
to move. In the remnants of her uni- 
form, which because of her tomboy ac- 
tivities had become a bundle of rags, Lulu 
retired to the kitchenette and began nib- 
bling green leaves out of a dishpan. A 
momentary calm settled over the scene. 
Kate’s eyes wandered to the rug from 
whose fringe an end of the blue docu- 
ment projected, revealing several type- 
written lines. 

“Agreement”—from where she sat Kate 
had to read it upside down, but the typ- 
ing was plain—‘between Herman Rocco 


—and Wilbur J. O’Brien—” 


SHE read it twice, mistrusting her eyes. 


Then, in the tenseness of the situation, 
she thought of a silly pun and wanted 
to giggle. “Monkey business,” her bad 
angel kept whispering in her ear, tempt- 
ing her to break into untimely mirth. 
Lulu in the meantime was taking life 
more seriously. Without turning her 
head, Kate took a glance into the kitch- 
enette and saw that the ape had lifted the 
dishpan to the top of a stationary wash- 
tub, where she sat on her haunches and 
continued to enjoy her salad. Her back 
was half turned, offering a rich oppor- 
tunity for little Kate Trowbridge. 

Slowly, furtively, she leaned down and 
reached out for the blue document. But 
from where she sat it was impossible to 
touch it, and so she sank softly on her 
knees and crept toward the edge of the 
rug, holding her breath lest any sound 
should disturb the monster in the kitch- 
enette. Slyly, slyly, the girl put her 
fingers over the coveted agreement, pulled 
it out, stuffed it into the front of her 
waist, and was on the point of crawling 
back to her chair, when the detestably 
unexpected happened. She bumped her 
head on a corner of the table. It sounded 
like a cannon shot. 

Lulu was aroused to immediate action; 
with a terrible soft thud she bounced 
from her perch, emitting a series of harsh 
jungle oaths—and an instant later Kate 
found herself in combat with her hairy 
foe. The rest was confusion. She had 
an impression of apes and aprons and 
hair and hairpins, all jumbled in a battle 
royal. Two great arms were around her, 
and one of those remarkably dextrous 
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feet was groping up to snatch away the 
blue document, which in the struggle had 
worked its way into view. She hadn’t 
time to scream or feel sick. Her one 
thought was on Wilbur’s contract—she 
had it, and she’d keep it or die fighting. 

Something comes to us in emergencies, 
causing us to act without thought. As 
the embattled females, human and brute, 
went whirling around the room, Kate 
caught sight of the goldfish bowl, its 
two forlorn occupants swimming vacantly 
in their tepid element. One of Lulu’s 
prehensile feet had begun tugging at 
a corner of the contract and was tearing 
it away when Kate came within reaching 
distance of the goldfish bowl, seized it 
and began emptying it methodically into 
the monkey’s open mouth. 


HE effect was instantaneous. Lulu 
gave a weird cough and let go with 
all four hands. 

Her defeat was more immediate, more 
thorough, than Kate, had she been given 
time to think, could have anticipated. A 
damp mass of hair, chattering, wheezing 
asthmatically, Lulu was pitiful to see as 
she fell to the floor, all. of a heap, and 
covered her face with her remarkable 
feet. Grief mastered her utterly and she 
went rolling across the rug, voicing lam- 
entations in the language of her tribe. 
She was nothing if not emotional. 

But her lone observer had no room in 
her heart for pity; she only saw that 
Lulu’s pouch had come undone, scatter- 
ing varicolored cards in every direction— 
and in the midst of that pasteboard 
shower something small and metallic fell 
jingling to the floor. The key! 

Kate went scrambling after it, showing 
a nimbleness that compared favorably 
with any chimpanzee’s. Her fingers 
closed greedily over the key. Here was 
liberty, dependent upon immediate action 
—already Lulu was beginning to recover 
her spirit. She shook herself, crouched 
on all fours and glared at her antagonist, 
while two dying goldfish flopped lamely 
across the rug. 

This time, however, she was a second 
too late, for Kate had turned the key, 
opened the door and glided out into the 
hall. She had even time to lock the 
door behind her; and she enjoyed a cer- 
tain triumph when she heard the knob 
tremble and the panels shake with the 
violence of a minor earthquake. But the 
prisoner was free. Her knees were 
knocking together as she went slowly 
down a flight of stairs toward Mrs. Mar- 
lowe’s apartment, and when she had 
gained that sanctuary and had time 
to think of fainting away, she became 
stupidly aware of something foolish and 
irrelevant which she still clutched tightly 
in her hand. She must have picked it 
up accidentally in her scramble for the 
key. It was a purple, greasy card, about 
the size and shape of those the dairymen 
exchange for quarts of milk. But that 
which was printed on its surface saved 
Kate from being weakly Victorian and 
swooning on the rug. It was the talented 
Lulu’s farewell speech: 

“Must You Be GoInc?” 


[* was a quarter of two when Kate 
Trowbridge, looking as trim and pretty 
as though she had never had contact 
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with any hands rougher than those of a | 


manicurist, walked into the main dining- 
room of the Pennsylvania Station and 
asked, quite casually, if Mr. O’Brien had 
come in. She was informed by a captain 
of waiters that Mr. O’Brien had not been 
seen there that day; but when the case 
was referred to the head waiter, she 
learned that her fiancé had telephoned. 
asking Miss Trowbridge to wait until he 
arrived. He would be late. 

Kate received this news with mixed 
emotions. She ought to have been tri- 
umphant, but as a matter of fact she 
was a little annoyed. For it is charac- 
teristic of people who are habitually late, 
that upon such rare occasions as they are 
kept waiting by other people, they are in- 
variably impatient. They don’t know how 
to wait. They’ve never had any practice. 

Wilbur came in fifteen minutes later, 
looking so humble and downcast that she 
hadn’t the heart to scold him. They 
had taken a little table against the wall. 
studied the menu-card and ordered before 
he turned his attention to explaining 
things away. 

“I’m awfully sorry, Kate,” he began. 
“It must have been a bore, waiting 
around like this.” 

“Oh, I never fuss about such things,” 
she informed him magnanimously. 

“I know you don’t,” he admitted. “It 
makes me feel pretty small, the way I 
barked at you last night.” 

“Unexpected things are always hap- 
pening to everybody,” she philosopbized, 
spearing an anchovy with the daintiest 
care. 

“You said something then.” 


Ever since his 
manner had been 


HE turned to him. 

tardy arrival, his 
cryptic. 

“Then you're not going to Cincinnati?” 
she asked, by way of an opener. 

“No use now,” he groaned, laying his 
forehead on his hand. “Do you know 
something, Kate?” 

“You mean—McGill and Rocco aren't 
in Cincinnati?” 

“How'd you guess it?” 

“Oh, you know—that 
feminine intuition.” 

“Well, they’re not. Late last night a 
detective-agency called me up and said 
they’d located McGill—they don’t know 
where Rocco’s stopping, but think it’s 
in the same neighborhood.” 

“Where did they find McGill?” Kate’s 
eyes were wide, possibly with innocence. 

‘About six doors below Mrs. Marlowe's 
flat.” 

“No!” 

“Yep. The world’s a pretty small 
place, after all. And that’s what made 
me an hour late to lunch. I got the 
detectives on the job, shadowing McGill’s 
flat, but he was away all last night. We 


stuff they call 


didn’t want to burglarize his place, do | 


you see? So we waited till about noon 
today—posted in every nook and corner 
around the block. Then McGill came 
in, and four of us followed him upstairs 
to his apartment.” 

“What did you want to do?” asked 
Kate, and to all outward seeming she 
was thinking of nothing but her food. 

“We had our search-warrant, and a 
perfectly legal right to seize that contract, 
if we found it. 
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important daily function 


OTHERS must watch three 
things very carefully if they 
expect their children to be healthy 
and normal in sizeand weight : that 
the food agrees with them; that 
they digest it thoroughly; that they 
expel the waste regularly once or 
twice every day. 

When your child is constipated 
quickly give, according to age, a 
half or a whole spoonful of Dr. 
Caldwell’s Syrup Pepsin. It is a de- 
lightfully pleasant vegetable com- 
pound of Egyptian senna and pepsin 
with aromatics, the formula being 
printed in full on the package. It is 
wholly free from opiates and nar- 
cotics; mild and gentle in action. A 
bottle that can be procured at any 
drug store for sixty cents will be 


found sufficient to last a family for 
months. All can use it. 

Don't hesitate, don’t postpone. 
A dose of Dr. Caldwell’s Syrup 
Pepsin relieves children of constipa- 
tion and biliousness, reduces fever- 
ishness and wards off colds, dispels 
nervousness and produces sleep, 
clears up a blotchy skin and restores 
appetite. 

Sample Bottle Free 

Dr. Caldwell’s Syrup Pepsin is 
the largest selling liquid laxative in 
the world, over 10 million bottles 
being sold annually, but if you have 
never used it in your family send 
your name and — today to 
Pepsin Syrup Co., 22 Washington 
St., Monticello, Illinois, and a sam- 
ple bottle will be sent you free and 
postpaid. 


Dr. Caldwells Syrup Pepsin 


The Family Laxative 


DR. CALDWELL’S BOOK, 


“CARE OF THE BABY,” 


FREE ON a 
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as 
Many fine opportunities for trained Railway 
Traffic Inspectors. Steady, pleasant, outdoor 
work; travel, or remain near home. 


EASY TO QUALIFY 


Prepare in three months’ spare-time study at home. 
Position guaranteed upon graduation at not less than 

per month and expenses, with many chances for 
advancement thru contact with big railway officials. 


You Take No Risk }- — MAIL TODAY — - 
Tf position is not obtained i Standard Business Training 
for you, all you pay is Inst. BUFFALO, N.Y. 
refunded without ques- / send me, entirely free, Booklet 


‘o ve nothing / No. D-67' giving full particulars 
my hy a he : ou course in Railway Traffic 


Send coupon today for / imapection. 
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Make That Dream 
Come True! 


Why, that’s the 


in a year.” 


“Another $50 raise! 
third increase I’ve had 


OULDN’T you like to be able to 

say that? You can! Not by just 
wishing for promotion or dreaming of 
it, but by getting the special training 
that employers everywhere are looking 
for and are glad to pay for. 


One hour a day, spent with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools in the 
quiet of your own home, will prepare 
you for the position you want in the 
work you like best. 


Yes, it will! Put it up to us to prove 
it. Without cost, without obligation, 
just mark and mail this coupon. 
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, INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 3435-C,Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation on my part, please tell me 
how I can qualify for the position or in the subject before 
which I have marked an 3 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

Business Management 0 Salesmanship 
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it—my detectives found that out. He’s 
holding it with the idea of playing some 
game or other. And a lot of good our 
searching did us!” 

“You mean he didn’t have it?” 

“He did have it.” 

“Well, why didn’t you—”’ 

“Let me tell you, Kate.” Wilbur be- 
trayed a little impatience with her ina- 
bility to understand. “We found McGill 
in his dining-room, just reaching for a 
bottle of hooch. He was as cool as a 
cucumber; and when we told him what 
we wanted, he grinned and invited us to 
search the flat. Besides the dining-room, 
there were two bedrooms and a queer 
little parlor in the back. McGill fol- 
lowed us round, polite as a tame cat, and 
it wasn’t until we got into the second 
bedroom that I found out what he was 
up to. I saw him open a bureau drawer 
a crack—he did it like lightning—and 


| slip a paper into his pocket.” 


“That was the contract—the paper?” 


| asked Kate with an air of glad surprise. 


| there laughing like a hyena. 


“Of course. 


but McGill was too quick for me. He 


I made a jump for it, | 


slipped right out of my hands and banged | 


the door of the little back parlor—it was 
thick as a steel safe and fastened by a 
spring lock. Of course, that was the end 
of our job.” 

“Poor Wilbur!” Kate 
tempted to tell him at once. 
didn’t you break the door down? 

“We tried to. It was strong as a fort. 
Finally, after about ten minutes of bat- 
tering and banging, McGill opened it him- 
self. He looked happy like a bridegroom. 
‘My mistake, gentlemen,’ he said, and 
grinned at us. ‘That door is always g t- 
ting caught—I’ll have to have the lock 
fixed. Do you care to search this room?’”’ 


sympathized, 
“Why 


” 


VV isur paused and took a drink of 
water. 

“And the contract wasn’t there,” Kate 
prompted him, founding the statement on 
her knowledge of the fact. 


| days 


“We raked that room with a fine-tooth | 


McGill stood 

I guess we'd 
spent about a half an hour at that game 
when it dawned on one of those bone- 
heads that McGill might have tossed my 
contract out of the window. He couldn't 
have done anything else. It wasn’t in the 
room and there wasn’t any other way of 
getting out, except the window. So that’s 
that.” 

“Did you look in the yard outside?” 

“Went over every inch of it. But 


comb—and all the while 


| for 


what’s the use? We found a push-button | 


under a desk, and wires strung along the 
back of the house. 
McGill signaled somebody to be down 


It looks as though | 


below and catch the papers—probably | 


Rocco. I left men posted all around the 
block, watching every house.” 

Kate sighed. The last information 
came as a relief, because it had just oc- 
curred to her that Rocco, in the interim, 
might have walked out with his precious 
Lulu. 

“Say, Wilbur,’ she drawled at 
“what did that contract look like?” 

“Er—the contract? Well, just like any 
contract—” 

“Was it a sort of Alice blue with your 
name and Rocco’s and McGill’s typed on 
the cover with horrid purple ink?” 


last, 
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“Well, yes.” He turned upon her, sur- 
prised and puzzled. 

“I thought it was the one!” Trium- 
phantly she laid the hard-won document 
on the cloth beside his plate. 

“What the ding—” He opened the 
paper and sat staring at its familiar 
lines. “Who in blazes—how in Sam 
Hill—” 

“T just picked it up.” Her tone was 
dreamy, and as usual, she took her time. 

“Picked it up! We've been searching 
Europe, Asia and Africa for this. Am 
I asleep? How’d you lay your hands 
on it?” 

“I told you, Wilbur O’Brien.” 

“Were you in the yard when McGill 
threw it out?” 


“Oh, no. How could you think such 
a thing of me? I was in my apartment- 
house.” 


“Kate, my sweet little girl, why can’t 
you hurry about anything?” Even in his 


joy, Wilbur was exploding with im- 
patience. 
“Wilbur! If you only knew how I 


can hurry when I try!” 

“Tell me then. Did Rocco give it to 
you?” 

“Rocco? 
saw him.” 

“Please don’t be so deliberate, Kate! 
Who did give you this contract?” 

“A monkey,” said she. 

“A monkey!” 

“T—I think she was—or maybe a 
devil. She lives in the flat right over Mrs. 
Marlowe's. Oh, Wilbur—please don’t 
make me think about monkeys now—lI | 
can’t stand any more!” 


I wouldn’t know him if I 





Bor Wilbur had dashed away to the | 

telephone-booth, doubtless in quest 
of a detective. When he came back, he 
found Kate crying, gently, luxuriously, 
into a Spanish omelette. 

“There, there, darling!” He caressed 
her hand under the tablecloth and made 
a clumsy attempt to soothe her mysteri- 
ous grief. “I wouldn't make you cry 
for anything in the world. You've saved | 
my life for me, however you did it. 
That contract’s going to make all the dif- 
ference—I can get forty thousand a year 
for it. Please forgive me, Kate, if I 
was harsh—I've had a hell of a time this 
morning.” 

“If you've had a hellisher time than | 
I have, you'd be in the hospital,” she 
whimpered. “Oh, Wilbur, take me to a 
taxi where you can hold me and let me 
cry. 

Walking like a man in a dream, in- 
toxicated by his success, yet confused by 
the means that brought it about, he led 
her to the curb and hailed a taxicab. It 
was not until they had driven twice 
around Central Park and she had cried it 
out on his shoulder that he took courage 
to ask: 

“Can't you tell me now?” 

“No—please! Don’t ask me to men- 
tion monkeys again for a week.” 

“But how did you happen to be there 
when the contract was—dropped?” 

“T wouldn’t have been—” On a sud- | 
den inspiration she straightened up and | 
gave him a radiant smile. “Wilbur, Id | 
never have been in the right place if I 
hadn’t been—if I hadn’t been fifteen | 
minutes late for lunch.” | 
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THE VALLEY OF VOICES 


the mental balance of the Frenchman, 
harassed by the misfortunes of the sum- 
mer. The dark eyes of Denise St. Onge, 
fixed on the window, were cryptic. Then 
the factor smiled inscrutably as he said: 

“Monsieur, I am a fur trader on a 
river believed to be haunted. It would 
be a policy most ruinous for me to admit 
a belief in—-in this Indian tradition. Is 
it notso? But,”—and the speaker glanced 
at his daughter,—“as well believe it the 
Windigo; what other solution is left? 
Men and canoe disappear—like that!” 
He snapped his fingers. 

It was clear that St. Onge was dis- 
sembling—for some reason he was loath 
to give his guest the whole story. But 
why? What was there in this tragedy 
of fear and death that a stranger should 
not know? Why, since St. Onge had so 
frankly revealed the crisis he faced at 
Wailing River,—the threatened loss of 
the trade and abandonment of the post, 
due to the superstition of the Indians,— 
did he withhold his own solution of the 
riddle? Certainly there was more, much 
more, in this strange situation which 
Steele had accidentally stumbled upon, 
than the loss of the fur canoe. 

“Were your men trustworthy?” he sud- 
denly asked. 

“Absolutely. They could not desert 
and hope to dispose of the fur. We and 
the English company people have an 
agreement. On the Albany at that time 
they would surely have run into the Fort 
Hope York boats, and the Martin’s Falls 
and Henley House brigades. Besides, 
two of them left young wives here.” 

“Still, I'm sure Michel is wrong about 
the eddy,” ventured Steele, hoping to 
draw out the factor. “Big Pelican Whirl- 
| pool, below Lac Seul—the worst I’ve ever 
| seen—always throws out the stuff sucked 
‘into it in the course of a few hours.” 





S?: ONGE lifted his heavy eyebrows in 
a nod of assent. “Oh, Michel is in 
doubt about it also, but that is what he 
tells the Indians. A man of parts is 
Michel, monsieur. He is more than my 
right hand here.” 

“Yes, he looks like a good man. Did 
you notice David, Colonel?”  Steele’s 
face lighted as he mentioned his swarthy 
comrade. 


“He seemed most intelligent,” replied 


St. Onge, “and looks as if he could pack 
four hundred over a portage, if he 
wished.” 

“He can, Colonel.” Then Steele 
_gambled with his host’s curiosity. “What 


|worries me is how to keep him from 
| wringing Laflamme’s neck when we reach 
Ogoké; and aside from getting supplies, 
we wish to stop at Ogoké, Colonel St. 
Onge.” 

The factor was palpably interested. 
His narrowed eyes seemed to search 
{those of his guest in an endeavor to read 


|his thoughts. Then, leaning forward, 
elbows on table, he asked tersely: 

“Why?” 

“IT am sorry, but that is David's 
secret.” 

“Oh, I see! It is right, then, that you 


do not tell. But I was curious, monsieur, 
for today when he reached here, he asked 


(Continued from page 41) 


at once how many aays’ travel it was to 
Ogoké Lake.” 

That St. Onge should be vitally in- 
terested in the man who by the use of 
whisky was winning the fur-trade of the 
whole headwater country of the Wailing, 
was natural; but in the attitude of the 
factor, the observant Steele sensed more 
to the story than mere trade rivalry. 
However, he dropped the subject and re- 
turned to the lost canoe. 

“It’s by far the strangest case I have 
heard of—four men in a loaded canoe, 
wiped out without leaving a scrap of 
birchbark or a sliver of spruce as a clue 
—and a wonderful opportunity for the 
study of this Windigo superstition at first 
hand.” 

“Eighteen thousand dollars in fur!” 
sighed the factor as they left the table 


Chapter Three 
“\ ILL you come with me to the 
trade-house, monsieur? For a 


time my daughter will be busy with the 
dishes. —Then we shall have some music, 
Denise?” 

“If you wish.” And addressing Steele, 
she added: “It will be gay music to- 
night, monsieur, I promise you, in honor 
of your arrival at the House of Windigo.”’ 

“But I like your sad music, made- 


moiselle,” he said, “and I am clever at 
washing dishes; if I could be of serv- 
ice—”’ 


There was challenge in her black eyes 
as she countered: “Ah, monsieur, but 
you are more clever, I fear, at conceal- 
ing your thoughts.” 

As he walked with the factor to the 
trade-house, he wondered to what she 
had alluded. 

St. Onge was writing a lengthy report 
of the situation at Wailing River to his 
chief at Albany, three hundred miles 
downstream; so Steele joined David and 
Michel, seated beside the post canoes on 
the beach, smoking after-supper pipes 
River and ridges and forest, splashed with 
the yellow and gold of the turning 
birches, were bathed in the warm glow 
of the long Northern twilight. In front 
of the Indian shacks a group of shawled 
women talked in hushed voices. Near 
them three men, squatted on their heels 
Indian-fashion, conversed, heads together 
No shrill shouts broke the quiet. Even 
the play of the dusky children seemed 
suppressed. Truly, thought Steele, St 
Onge had not exaggerated. The air hung 
heavy with fear. The Indians were in a 
panic. Dread of the fabled Windigo had 
wrought its spell. At this rate it would 
not be long before the foxes would bark 
in the clearing of the abandoned post— 
before padded feet would roam at will in 
what was now a home. And the girl up 
there—what would become of her? 

“Well, David, has Michel told you of 
the fur canoe?” demanded Steele. 


AVID’S broad face wrinkled in a grin. 
Taking his pipe from his mouth, he 
spat deliberately before he answered with 
another question. 
“How long we stop here?” 
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“T don’t know. Why?” Steele was in- 
terested. 
“Wal, Michel an’ Daveed like to drop 


down to de beeg strong-water. We strike 

back in seven-eight sleep, maybe.” 
“What’s your idea? It’s not just to 

make another search on a mere chance of 


finding something. There’s something 
else cooking under that black hat of 
yours.” 


But David was noncommittal. “We 
take a look at de las’ camp fur canoe 
made, an’ shore below, for little piece.” 

Steele was secretly delighted at the ex- 
cuse this expedition of David’s would 
give him for prolonging his stay at Wail- 
ing River. As a student of Indian my- 
thology and worship of the supernatural, 
the probing of this mystery—the study 
of its effect on the post Indians—de- 
manded his best efforts. It was a rare 
opportunity for an ethnologist, a student 
of folklore, to gather data at first hand. 
But over and beyond that was the riddle 
of this girl whose artist’s hands were now 
busy with the dishes up there in the fac- 
tor’s house. 

“We have six weeks before the freeze- 
up, David. If St. Onge wishes Michel 
to go, I’m willing.” He turned with a 
grin to the inscrutable face of Michel. 
“But what do you expect to find, Michel? 


There have been two canoes over the 
ground. The Windigo has_ swallowed 
canoe, fur and men.” 


The small eyes of the Indian snapped. 
“Daveed and Michel nevaire see M’sieur 
Windigo. We like to have look at heem. 
Téte-Boule,’—with a gesture toward the 
three men grouped in front of the shacks, 
—‘“he hear Windigo one, two, many time. 
He fin’ track een muskeg—ver’ beeg. 
But he have fear to take Michel to de 
track. Maybe down on de beeg rapid, 
Daveed an’ Michel shake han’ wid de 
Windigo. Maybe we fin’ he is hongree— 
den we feed heem—some lead.” The 
smile faded, while the swart features of 
the Indian set stiff with hate. ; 

“Ah-ha!” thought Steele. “These two 
old foxes have got something in their 


heads.” 
But knowing his people, he did not 
press them for an explanation; later, 

alone with David, he would be told. So 
he filled his pipe and sat down. 

“Michel,” he asked, “why did the 
company build this place at the head of 
these rapids instead of up at Ogoké Lake 
where they could buck Laflamme, face to 
face, for the trade of the whole country?” 

For a space Michel smoked, ignoring 
the question; then he grunted through 
the stem of his pipe: 

“You see M’sieur Lascelles at Al- 
banee?” 

“No, I stopped with the English people. 
Why?” 

“Wal, eef you see M’sieur Lascelles, 
maybe you know why,” was the cryptic 
reply. 





“Where were you before you came | 
here?” asked Steele. 

“At Albanee.” 

“You know him, then. But he can't 
be a good fur man to build here—in the 
bad-lands, at these Spirit Rapids of the 
Ojibways.” 

“De man who buil’ 


dees pos’ die. 


M’sieur Lascelles ees no fool; he not keep |= 
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Sure Way to 
Rid of Dandruff 


There is one sure way that never fails to 
remove dandruff completely and that is to 
dissolve it. Then you destroy it entirely. 
To do this, just get about four ounces of 
plain, ordinary liquid arvon; apply it at night 
when retiring; use enough to moisten the 
scalp and rub it in gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and two or three more 
applications will completely dissolveand en- 
tirely destroy every single sign and trace of 
it, no matter how much dandruff you may 
have. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop instantly, and your hair will 
be lustrous, glossy, silky and soft, and look 
and feel a hundred times better. 

You can get liquid arvon at any drug store 
and four ounces is ali you will need. This 
simple remedy has never been known to fail. 
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eet for fur—he keep eet—for noder rea- 
son.” 

After which startling statement Michel 
became a sphinx to Steele’s further ques- 
tioning. More than ever mystified by 
what he had heard, he left the men on 


| the river shore, and rejoined his host. 


[N the warm candle-light of the factor’s 

quarters Steele soon lost himself in 
the playing of Denise St. Onge. There 
was no trace of the troubled eyes, the 
reserve of the girl who had sat mute 
through the evening meal listening to the 
talk of the men, in the gay creature who 


| now conjured with her violin mad dances 
| of the Polish and Hungarian peasants, 


love-songs of Italy, French and German 
opera. Seemingly her mood of ihe day 
had fled with the sun, and the music-lov- 
ing Steele sat captivated, yet puzzled, 
watching her as she played with closed 
eyes, oblivious of her surroundings. 
Here was rare temperament, technique, 


| training—all wasted in this wilderness. It 


was monstrous—inexplicable! What could 


| have brought them here? 





She ceased playing, and throwing back 
her head, smiled quizzically at the Amer- 
ican. “You see, monsieur, we are not al- 
ways sad—my violin and I.” 

“Tt is superb, mademoiselle—your play- 
ing,” he cried impulsively. “You have 
appeared professionally, of course, in 
France?” 

She shook her head wistfully. “At the 
Conservatoire they had planned for me— 
a career; but Father was coming out to 
Canada; and I could not have him come 
—alone.” 

“She was the favorite pupil of the 
great Marion,” announced St. Onge 
proudly, “but her love for her old father 
could not suffer a separation; so she is 
sharing with me”—the Frenchman made 
a gesture of hopelessness—‘the loneli- 
ness and the—hell of this spirit-ridden 
valley.” 

Frankly ignoring Steele’s presence, the 
girl made no effort to conceal the solici- 
tude pictured by her sensitive face. 
What a sacrifice she had made! To give 


| up a career, life, all that people, cities, 


| "THE factor stopped his pacing. 


| 


| 


civilization, mean to the artist—how 
could St. Onge have permitted it? What 
a tragedy he had stumbled on at Wailing 
River! 

“T’ve told David he could go down the 
river with Michel, sir.” Steele hastened 
to change a too painful subject. 

“They will find nothing, monsieur.” 

“Has Michel told you exactly what 
| they are going to look for, Colonel St. 
Onge?” 


“Why, 

what is there to seek, monsieur, ex- 
cept the evidence which has escaped us?” 

“Based on a familiarity with the way 
| David's mind works, coupled with an 
| idea of my own, my guess is that they 
will not spend much time following the 
shore.” 

St. Onge’s black eyebrows lifted in sur- 
prise. “What do you mean—they are 
going into the back-country?” 

“Precisely.” 
“What for?” 
“To find a trail!” 

“A trail—through the muskeg? But 
they couldn’t get out that way. A trail 
leading where?” 
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“That's what puzzles me, Colonel.” 

“Oh, you are wrong! My men never 
stole that fur. We shall find something 
yet to prove they were broken up in the 


big rapid—” 
“And then, Father, it may be too 
late,” added the low voice of Denise St. 


Onge. 

The bronzed face of the old soldier 
noticeably reddened at the remark, but 
he avoided his daughter’s eyes. 

It was Greek to Steele—this innu- 
endo; and besides, he was still hungry 
for music. “Please, mademoiselle, just a 
little more—if you are not too tired,” 
he begged. 

But the gay mood was not to be re- 
captured. Shortly, with a few words of 
apology, she bade them good night. 


Chapter Four 

Will a sigh, as she left the room, 
the factor went to a cupboard and 

produced a bottle and two glasses. 

“You will honor me, monsieur, by join- 
ing me in a glass of cognac? This, and 
the books, I insisted on having if I was 
to be exiled to this valley.” 

Steele poured himself a modest drink. 
“It is not right, Colonel, that you should 
squander this good stuff upon me. Your 
supply is necessarily limited.” 

“Tt is not wasted if appreciated,” pro- 
tested St. Onge. “But I fear you have 
a suspicion of it; you have hardly a taste 
there.” He deliberately filled his own 
glass; and raising it with the toast, “Your 
health, monsieur, and the devil take the 
Windigo and their friends!” swallowed 
the brandy. 

To Steele it was patently the act of a 
man possessed of an unusually strong 
head, or else a deliberate attempt to find 
temporary release from a harassed brain. 
If the latter, the course of the evening 
should be interesting. 

It was not long before the potent 
spirits asserted themselves in the French- 
man’s manner, which grew appreciably 
warmer. 

“Monsieur Steele,” he said, “you 
doubtless ask yourself why I, a retired 
colonel in the army of France, should 
find myself a trader of fur in Canada— 
should have brought a girl, educated, re- 
fined, to this wilderness?” 

“Tt was, of course, a surprise, sir, to 
find a woman of the charm—of the re- 
markable musical talent—of your daugh- 
ter here, in this valley.” 

The face of St. Onge filled with blood 
as he burst forth: 

“Ah, she is paying dearly for that 
charm—that talent!” 

Steele did not follow the opening. He 
preferred to wait. 

“It is marvelous—her playing. 
should have a career, sir.” 

“Ves, a career!” echoed St. Onge as he 
poured himself another drink. “And she 
has lost it, lost it because she would not 
leave me.” 

The liquor seemed to age the once 
handsome face of St. Onge. Lines multi- 
plied about the eyes and mouth as he 
slouched in his chair. All trace of the 
soldier vanished; in his place sat a man, 
broken—conquered by life. 

“You have not been in Canada long?” 
Steele ventured. 


She 
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“Four years. I was a year at Albany— 
at school, you might say, learning the 
ways of the trade. Then the company 
sent me here.” 

“You found it hard—this life in the 
North—after France?” 

The factor straightened in his chair. 
His dark eyes snapped. His face stiff- 
ened. He looked the leader of men, 
now. “Hard, monsieur? I have faced 
hardship all my life—in Algeria, Senegal, 
the Sahara. It’s not the hardship here; 
it’s the humiliation, for one who has led 
his regiment of cavalry in two Moroccan 
campaigns, to receive the orders of a 
former sous-lieutenant.” 

“You mean Lascelles, at Albany?” 

“Ves!” St. Onge was patently laboring 
under strong excitement. It seemed to 
Steele that a revelation was imminent, 
but the factor turned to the bottle. 
“Monsieur,” he protested, “you do not 
flatter my cognac!” 

“I am enjoying it, sir,” replied Steele, 
pouring himself another drink, to which 
he added water, for the brandy was 
powerful. Then he spoke abruptly: 

“By keeping this post active, under the 
conditions prevailing in this valley, La- 
scelles must have realized the chances he 
took. I cannot understand a fur-trader 
of judgment doing such a thing.” 


’ 


HE face of the Frenchman hardened. 
“Why this post was built in this 
place, I do not know; but I do know 
why Lascelles sent me here.” St. Onge 
leaned toward Steele as he repeated bit- 
terly: “He sent me here—to ruin me!” 
“To ruin you!” gasped the other. “I 
don’t understand. It is to his interest as 
inspector that every post in his district 
should make a profit.” Then he suddenly 
remembered the mysterious statement of 
Michel: ‘“M’sieur Lascelles ees no fool; 
he not keep eet for fur; he keep eet for 
noder reason.” That explained it; the 
head man knew. “But why?’ pressed 
the curious Steele. 

The factor rose and paced the floor, his 
hands working nervously. Turning im- 
pulsively to the man he had met but a 
few hours before, he exclaimed: 

“Why I am telling you this, I do not 
know. It is an affair the most private, 
but I am alone with my troubles—and 
you are a gentleman—a man of heart. 
You will understand.” 

“The situation in this valley deeply in- 
terests me,” replied Steele. ‘The loss of 
your fur canoe—this fear of the Windigo 
among the Indians. As for your being 
kept here by Lascelles to make a failure 
of the trade—it is very strange.” 

“It surprised you to hear that I was 
sent here to make a failure of the trade, 
but that is the truth,” went on the factor. 

“But for what reason?” 

St. Onge shook with emotion. “Be- 
cause that canaille at Albany desires to 
marry my daughter!” 

Steele wondered, now, why he had ‘not 
guessed. Of course, the failure of St. 
Onge as a trader would put him into the 
hands of his superior at Albany, and so 
he had been sent to the doomed fur post 
on the Wailing. 

“You will leave the company, then?” 
he hazarded, sick with thoughts of the 
girl who was the stake in this mad game 
of Lascelles. 


“T must, if I fail here. Up to this! 
year, I have beaten him, in spite of the} 
odds—shown a small profit. And this 
year, at Portage Lake, we had a. good 
trade—better than ever before, in spite of 
Laflamme. But the loss of this fur canoe} 
destroys four years’ profits. Monsieur,| 
I am a ruined man.” 


“THERE was little Steele could say. 
For a space St. Onge walked the| 
floor with his bitter thoughts; then he 
said: 

“We have been a proud family, the 
St. Onges. My grandfather fought under 
the great Napoleon. My father was 
killed at Sedan. We have always been 
soldiers, bearing an honored name; but 
I, the last, am unworthy of it. Cards 
and this’—pointing to the bottl—“have 
done it. They lost me my old home in 
Touraine; my poor wife died while I 
was deep in the Sahara. She is all I have 
left—Denise.” The voice of St. Onge 
softened for an instant; then he finished, 
fiercely : 

“Give her to that bourgeois? Never!”| 

Conscious of the fact that the voice of 
the enraged factor carried to the remotest| 
corner of the house, the embarrassed] 
Steele rose to check further revelations 
which could only be a source of pain and 
mortification to the girl who heard them. 

“It is very late, sir—we may be dis- 
turbing your daughter.” And he was of- 
fering his hand with a “Good night!” 
when the pat of moccasins drew the at- 
tention of both men. 

Clothed in a loose garment caught at 
the waist by a Cree sash, her wayward 
hair in a great coil low at her neck, De- 
nise St. Onge stood in the doorway. 
She was a figure of peculiar beauty and 
dignity as she said, calmly: “Father. 
Monsieur Steele doubtless desires to rest 
after his long journey. It is late.” 

St. Onge pulled himself together.| 
“Pardon me, monsieur. You are tired.| 
Good night!” 

Steele met the level eyes of the girl 
who had heard her personal affairs so in- 
timately discussed with a stranger, and| 
marveled to find there no humiliation, no 
anger, as he murmured a good-night and 
sought his room. 

There for a time he sat smoking as he| 
watched the moon drift down to the} 
purple ridge beyond the river. The post 
was asleep. Not a husky stirred. From 
below, the muffled fret of the rapids in 
the gorge alone broke through the dead 
silence of the night. His thoughts trav- 
ersed the events of the day: the meet- 
ing with Denise St. Onge, the news of 
the loss of the fur canoe and the panic 
of the post Indians, the startling revela-) 
tion by the factor of what the future| 
might hold for him and the girl down- 
stairs. As for this fur canoe—St. Onge 
was palpably holding back something 
there. But what? And his daughter— 
had he told the whole story? Could it 
be that she had already bound herself 
to Lascelles, to save her father? 














STEELE undressed and was soon asleep. 

Presently, from a dream in which 
timber wolves in full cry were running 
an old caribou across a frozen lake, he} 
waked to find himself sitting upright on! 
his cot. Through the open window the 
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| ridge over the river now loomed indigo 
black, masking the moon. On the flat 
surface of the stream, stars still glittered, 
but the timbered shore lay blurred in 
shadow. 

With a muttered exclamation of an- 
noyance, the weary man again sought 
much needed sleep. He was drifting 
swiftly into unconsciousness when out 
across the still valley floated a low wail. 
The sleeper stirred. For a space the hush 
of the forest night returned. Then from 
the somber shoulder of the ridge rose a 
sobbing cry, as of a creature in torment. 

Wide awake, nerves tingling, Steele 
sprang to the window. The cry ceased. 
The man waited, expectant. Was it a 
trick of his senses—had he dreamed it 
or— Then again the eerie wail filled the 
| night with horror, rising in wild crescendo 
to climax in a demoniacal shriek. 

The brain of the excited and mystified 
man at the window was working swiftly. 
“Lynx?” he muttered. “No! Wolverine? 
No, not at this time of year. Wolf? 
Impossible!” Then his mouth shaped a 
grim smile. “The Windigo!” 
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Chapter Five 
strained from the window, 

waiting for a repetition of the wail. 
| But the voice which had defiled the night 
was hushed. From the clearing came the 
whimpering | of huskies, the wolf challenge 
‘smothered in their throats. Among the 
|dim shapes of the Indian shacks beyond 
|the trade-house not a light flickered. 
They were as the houses of the dead. He 
knew that the post people lay in their 
blankets, stiff with fear. Like a shroud, 
panic had fallen on Wailing River. 

Throwing on his clothes, Steele swung 
from the window and dropped to the 
grass below. The house also was dark— 
St. Onge doubtless drugged with cognac; 
but Denise? Did she lie numb with 
fright, or was she gallantly struggling 
with the mystery? 

As he approached Michel's dark skack, 
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“What d'you mean?” quickly demanded 

Steele, fearing that the Indian in the head 

man had at last triumphed over his in- 

| telligence—that he too had succumbed 
|to the general terror. 

“Michel mean,” explained David, “dat 

Indian will leave de post after to- 
night.” 

The white man was relieved. These 
two, at least, had not been stampeded by 
that shrieking thing on the ridge. And 
then, as they reached the shore, it began 
NTED again. 

From the crest of the ridge came an 
- > | unspeakable mewing, now strangely cat- 
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|moaning of a mangled thing in torture. 
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the click of steel on steel marked the 
cocking of two rifles. Then upon the 
heavy silence broke the prolonged wail- 
ing of an Ojibway woman for her dead. 

Rigid, the three men listened. Steele 
felt the slow rising of goose-flesh along 
his spine. 

Again the wailing climaxed in maniacal 
shrieks. Again the night was soundless. 

Turning to Steele, Michel muttered: 
“Téte-Boule ees right; dat ees ver’ bad 
t’ing to hear.” 

“What is it, David?” Steele demanded 
of his hard-headed friend. 

“Eef David was on dat ridge, he tell 
you,” was the dry response. 

“There’s nothing on four feet in this 
country that could do that. There may 
be something in this Windigo story, after 
all.” Steele peered quizzically into the 
dark faces of his companions. But they 
were inscrutable. ; 

“Is it beast, bird or devil, Michel?” 

“It may be crazee wolverine; it may 
be devil; it may be Windigo—but it 
finish dees post all de same.” As the 
breed sadly shook his head, the cries be- 
gan anew. 

With heads thrust forward, the three 
men on the shore strove to pierce its 
mystery. But this time, as the voice 
rose to a climax, flame shot from the 
muzzles of two rifles, and the shrieks 
were smothered in the report of the guns 
echoing from the ridge. Again silence 
blanketed the valley. 

Thus did David and Michel fling back 
their challenge of lead to the powers 
of darkness which menaced the fur fort. 

“The Windigo knows now that there's 
some fighting blood left in Wailing 
River,” chuckled Steele, when he heard 
approaching footsteps. 

“Who's there?” called the voice of St. 
Onge. “Who fired those shots?” 

“Michel and David, Colonel. Did you 
hear it?” asked Steele, curious to know 
the state of the factor’s nerves. 


T. ONGE approached and _ gripped 
Steele’s arm. “I’ve been listening— 

with my daughter,” he said in a strained 
voice. “I went to rouse you, but you 
had gone. It’s the last straw, monsieur. 
My Indians will not stay after this.” 

“There are two right here who wont 
be stampeded, Colonel.” 

“Yes, I know, but look at the shacks 
—not a light! All paralyzed with fear, 
their heads under their blankets; they 
wont stay, now.” 

“What d’you think it is?” asked Steele 
closely watching the features of St. Onge 
in the dim starlight. 

“Who can say?” replied the French- 
man with a shrug. “It may be some 
crazed beast—wolverine or lynx or bear. 
And then,’—he looked hard into Steele's 
eyes,—“‘it may be—the Windigo.” 

At the words, David, who had been 
listening, turned to Michel in surprise. 
But the face of the head man was 
wooden. The Ojibway’s narrow eyes 
shifted to those of Steele, and for a 
space white man and red held each other's 
gaze. 

Was the Frenchman, after all, super- 
stitious? Steele wondered. Had his 
nerve softened, after what he had now 
heard with his own ears, or was he play- 
ing a game? 
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“Colonel St. Onge,” said the American | 
after a space, “this thing has got to = | 
followed up—run down, scotched! 
you it’s vital! To me, as an pe 
it’s the opportunity of a lifetime. With 
your permission, David and I ~ill stay 
here and lend a hand until the winter | 
threatens to break.” 

The factor impulsively offered his iii | 
“Thank you, monsieur! I shall be most 
grateful for your aid.” 

“And Mademoiselle St. 
Steele, deeply curious. 
all?” 

“Yes, she called me when it began. 
She was very brave, but there have been 
so many things lately—’ St. Onge 
checked himself. “Michel,” he said, 
changing the subject, “we must look 
after the Indians at once. But what can 
we tell them now, after this?” 

“We tell dem de Windigo will catch 
dem on the riviére if dey leave now,” 
replied the ready-witted head man. 


Onge?” asked 
“She heard it 


"THE four men found the post people 
numb in their blankets, awaiting an 
unspeakable death at the hands of the 
dreaded prowler of the night. Approach- 
ing the nearest cabin, Michel pounded on 
the door and called in Ojibway 

“Tt is Michel and the chief! Get up, 
Gaspard; de Windigo has gone away. 
We wish to talk to you.” 

For answer the small shack was filled 
with a woman’s shriek of despair. Then | 
the awed voice of an Indian quavered: 
“It has come! It has come!” | 

Testing the door with his shoulder, to | 
find it heavily barred, Michel turned to | 
his chief. ‘Dey are all de same. Dey | 
will not let us in. Dey t’ink de Windigo 
use my voice to fool dem.” 

“We will go to Téte-Boule’s,” 
St. Onge. 

The cabin of the post hunter was also 
dark and his door barred, but continued 
pounding by Michel and repeated com- 
mands of the factor finally convinced 
the terrified Ojibway that St. Onge, and 
not a giant Windigo, was at his door. 
In the dim light of a candle the French- 
man and Michel endeavored to persuade 
him to accompany them to the other 
shacks, but the trembling Indian refused 
to hazard the night outside. They were 
doomed, he insisted, like the fur canoe. 
What they had just heard was a warn- 
ing. The following night the Windigo 
would come into Wailing River and de- 
stroy every creature in the post. 

Leaving him, St. Onge finally gained 
admittance to the remaining cabins, but 
found the people beyond help, maudlin 
with fear of the Thing on the ridge. 
So, ordering David and Michel to do 
what they could with the frantic Ojib- 
ways, St. Onge and his guest returned to 
their beds. 

As Steele again stretched himself on 
his cot, he wondered if there would be 
sleep that night for the girl downstairs— 
what thoughts were hers as she lay facing 
the problem of her future, a problem 
of which the sole solution seemed at that 
moment to rest with Monsieur Lascelles 
at Fort Albany. 

This great drama of the Northland 

comes to some of its most interest- 

ing episodes in the second install- 
ment—in the forthcoming June 


issue of The Red Book Magazine. 


replied 
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Don’t Envy Successful 


Salesmen—BE 


Those fellows who are making anywhere from ten to 
thirty thousand dollars a year—who travel first class, 
stop at the best hotels, are in daily contact with pros- 
perous business men—did you ever figure out what it 
is that enables them to SELL with such success? 


It can’t be size—or good looks? — 


Otherwise keen sales executives would 
specialize in furniture heavers and chorus 
men —whereas some of the best sales- 
men measure less than five feet five 
and are so homely that you actu- 
ally feel sorry for them. 


It can’t be schooling— 


Otherwise only college grad- 
uates would hold the records, 


It can’t be any special GIFT 
which they inherit— 


For there’s many asalesman 
—his father a farmer and his 
father’s father before him 
—who fairly astonishes the 
‘‘boss’’ at the way he brings in 
the business. 


No —the reason for success in selling is 
nothing more nor less than the knowledge 
and application of SALESMANSHIP. 


GET that knowledge and APPLY it— 
and we predirt that your income will 
mount and will NEVER CEASE TO 
MOUNT—so long as your health is good 
and you stay in business! 


Home-Study Training That 
Will Bring Success 


A bold statement, you may think—but it is based 
on bedrock facts, 

When LaSalle Extension University was pre- 
paring its training in Modern Salesmanship, it made 
acareful study, overa period of years, of the selling 
processes of more than a thousand outstanding 
salesmen engaged in selling a wide variety of prod- 
ucts and many different types of service. These men 
were already rated as exceptional. Their records 
proved it. 

Under the direction of a nationally known sales 
executive—himself a $50, man—the particular 
methods which were found to yield the highest per- 
centage of results were sifted out—and for two years, 

eand at a time when selling was anything but “easy,” 
more than four hundred salesmen—comprising a 
number of separate sales crews—were instructed to 
specialize in these particular selling methods, 

Out of this test came unusual and often surpris- 
ing results. The best men on various forces—in lines 
ranging from boots and shoes and electrical appa- 
ratus to motor cars and life insurance policics— 
thru_the basics furnished them MATERIALLY 
INCREASED THEIR SALES. 

One salesman stated that what was furnished 
him was responsible for the establishing of ware 
than 100 new accounts in his territory and a large 
increase with his old trade, 

Increases of 100% and in some cases 500% were 
reported. 


One! 












On the strength of these findings, the identica) 


principles and methods used by these men, :nd 
proven sound and practical, were organized and 
incorporated into the present training offered by 
LaSalle in Modern Salesmanship. 

And AGAIN they are proving out—as witnessed 
by the following statements, typical of hundreds 
that have been received by LaSalle within the last 
few months: 

“The first two texts have given me so much 
that I am firmly convinced that if I never learn 
anything more from the course I would have a 
full return for the entire investment. I tell you 
frankly that I would not take $25,000 for my 
scholarship if another could not be had.” 

C. J. JONES, Ontario. 


“From a salesman in the ranks, in two short 
months my sales have shot up nearly 150 per 
cent, and I have received a promotion from a 
company I have been with only six months. I 
am now a district manager with eleven men 
working under me. Not only have my imme- 
diate sales shown an increase—and right in the 
middle of the summer months—but I have a 
keener grasp of the principles of selling. I know 
the meaning of ‘fundamentals’ now; I know 
that by the application of certain definite truths, 
certain definite results can be attained. My 
effort, formerly more or less of an uncertainty, 
is now a certainty. Getting down to brass 
tacks, I know what I am doing now.” 


C. RUTHERFORD, Ontario. 
Send for “Modern Salesmanship” 


For the benefit of the man ambitious to develop 
as a salesman, LaSalle has prepared a 66-page 
book entitled ““Modern Salesmanship”—an inter- 
esting and compelling presentation of the present. 
day opportunities in salesmanship and a clear out- 
line of the way they may be most quickly realized. 

No man now engaged in selling—or looking 
forward to salesmanship as a career—should be 
without a copy of ““Modern Salesmanship.” The 
University will be glad to mail a copy to any 
man who marks and signs and mails the coupon just 
below this text. There is, of course, no obligation. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
— SS O0ULRY COUPON OOo ee eee ee 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 566-SR CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X 


below. 


0 T: 


oF Otheral ea Sales an 
Executive positions. 


( Higher Accountancy: Training for 


men as Auditor, Comptroller, 
Certified Public Accountant, Cost 


Also a copy of your booklet, 





O 


ciency: 


trial 
practice. 





“Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” 
Modern Salesmanship: Training for Sales and Advertising Dpoesies, Solicitors, Sales Promotion 
Managers, Salesmen, Manufacturers’ Agents and ail those ’ 

Industrial Management EM om d 
For Executives, Mana: 
Office and Shop Employes and t 
desiring practical training in laden: 
management principles and 


all without obligation to me. 





or specialty selling. 


Reuei A. 





Co 
P: ice: Training for 
Sales andCollectionCorrespondents; 
ales Promotion Managers; Credit 
and Office Managers; Correspond- 
ence Supervisors, Secretaries, etc. 














Accountant, etc. gen: enn for Bar; LL.B. ( Banking and Fi 
Railway Stati M it: M Forem _ Sommerci 
a Training for Station Accountants, 0 Modera ee ee He name Some 
Cashiers and Agents, Division direction and handling of industrial (Expert Bookkeeping. 
Agents, ‘Traveling Auditors, Trans- forces—for Executives, iat E 
rtation Inspectors, Traveling Superintendents, Contractors, Fore- ngiiah. 
reight Agents, etc. men, Sub-foremen, etc. Cc ial Spanish 
Traffic Managqment — Posclan Personnel and Employment Man- peaki 
OQ and Domestic: Training for oO agement: Treinine for’ Employers, oO Effective S ing. 
tions as Railroad or Ind astrial Employment Managers,Executives, osc: P. A. Coaching for Ad d 
Traffic Manager, etc. Industrial Engineers. Accountants. 


Name.. 





Address 
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Watch Your Eyes 


Are they sparkling and alive, or 
dull and unattractive? The beauty 
of the face is largely dependent up- 
on the EYES. Through them glow 
youth, personality, magnetism! 
Many women, by neglect or im- 
proper care, allow their EYES to 
grow lusterless, dull and sullen. 
EYES carefully cleansed and cared 
for should assume new lights and 
loveliness. 


Never overstrain or abuse your 
EYES. And, after exposure to sun, 
wind and dust, remove irritating 
particles with Murine. Use this 
beneficial lotion night and morn- 
ing to cleanse, brighten and refresh 
your EYES. It positively does not 
contain belladonna or any other 
harmful ingredient. 

Our attractively illustrated book, “Beauty 
Lies Within the Eyes,”’ tells how to prop- 
erly care for + Eyes, Brows and Lashes, 
and thus ephanee their beauty. Send for 
a copy of this helpful book. It’s FREE. 

The Murine Company 
Dept. 29, Chicago 


/RINE 








EYES 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S School Depart- 
ment will help you solve the problem of your child's 
future training—sce pages 7 to 18. 


Clark’s Around the World and Mediterranean Cruises 

Jan. 20 and Jan. 31, 1925; 122 days $1250 up; 62 days 

$600 up. Chartered steamers; ask for either program. 
European Tours under escort; $495 up. 

FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 














Complete Series of Spring and Summer 
Tours—Escorted or Independent. 

Popular Tours Series—Fares ranging 
from $395 up. Liberal choice of routes. 


Annual Summer Cruise 
Around the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


by splendid new Cunard-Anchor Liner, 
TUSCANIA— July 3 to September 2. 
Superb Itinerary—Moderate Fares. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


587 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 
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THE GOLDEN LADDER 
(Continued from page 61) 


Betty resolved to escape. But her busi- 
ness affairs were now so stupendous that 
she feared to leave them entirely to the 
advice of Mr. Hamilton. Casting about 
for a lawyer who had never lost a case, 
her destiny sent her to the office of Aaron 
Burr. 

And now at last the two whom nobody 
spoke to, spoke to each other. The uni- 
versal disfavorites, Burr of the men, 
Betty of the women, tried an alliance. 

Burr, who never walked the street with- 
out glancing slyly up from under his eye- 
lids to study whether or not a former 
friend would cut him or salute him; 
Betty, who looked down from her car- 
riage with a questioning gaze in which 
timidity put on the guise of bravado— 
these two looked into each other’s eyes, 
knowing how well each knew the world. 


Chapter Thirty-eight 

LWAYS afterward Betty insisted that 

when Burr opened his door to her, 
he “inspired her with something like 
dread.” Yet there was also something 
about Aaron Burr that warmed the heart. 
Those who hated him kept him in their 
hearts as a kind of pet villain. Women 
either tried to save him or to sin with 
him. He said once: “I never had an 
amour in my life in which I was not met 
halfway. I would be the last man on 
earth to make such advances where they 
were not welcome. No woman can lay 
her ruin at my door.” 

And there is, indeed, no attack upon 
him from a woman's tongue or pen. To 
the females, his soul was as precious as 
it seemed fiendish to less lovable men. 

Once Burr had believed that his slan- 
derers would tire if left alone unanswered. 
Later he gave them up in despair. He 
would not waste his time denying any- 
thing. As he said to one woman who 
asked him if he had really been the ter- 
rible Lothario they said he was* 

“They say—they say—they say! Ah, 
my child, those two little words have 
done more harm than all the others. 
Never use them! Never use them!” 

He had loved many and well. 

In those days he met grandmothers 
who recalled his far-off courtesies. They 
flung down their pipes and embraced him 
again, while tears lost themselves in the 
many wrinkles that had once lain soft and 
smooth beneath his lips. 

And now he was seventy-eight years old 
and struggling still against debt and dis- 
honor, preparing his briefs by working all 
night and all day, living on next to noth- 
ing, traveling to any distance despite any 
weather. A wintry journey to Albany 
cost him forty-five hours in stagecoaches 
and sleighs, and he reached the capital 
neither tired nor sleepy. 

Age had not even chilled his ardor for ro- 
mance. To him came Betty in her carriage. 
She had been long in arriving, for she 
herself was within a year of sixty. And 
now, a rich widow in gorgeous mourning, 
she floated like the sumptuous Delilah 
into the dusty room where sat the with- 
ered gallant behind his old baize-covered 
table. 


Everybody in New York knew Betty 
Jumel by sight; and Colonel Burr, as- 
suming or pretending to believe that he 
had met her, leaped to his feet with his 
famous grace an’ told her how glad he 
was to see her again. Betty, who had 
met so many famous men, assumed that 
this was indeed a reéncounter. 

The old beau and the old belle prac- 
ticed their rusty graces on each othe~. 
and when Betty begged for the use of his 
great mind, his gallantry put his heart at 
her service. 

She was strangely fluttered by those 
eyes of his that stripped the years from 
women as any other garment, those eyes 
that like a wizard’s mirror made them 
feel themselves as young and beautiful as 
they wanted to be. She could hardly 
stammer through her legal problems. 
But at length she left her papers with 
him and fled. Burr was hot upon her 
heels. He helped her elbow into her 
chariot, bowed low and murmured a hope 
of seeing her soon again. The four grays 
pranced on their way as haughtily as if 
they carried Cesar’s wife. 

If Betty was fluttered by the chivalry 
of the man who quickened so many 
pulses, Burr was fluttered too. He stood 
on the sidewalk, musing after the vanish- 
ing carriage. 

On his table were letters of insolence 
demanding moneys long overdue. He had 
escaped a cell in the debtors’ prison, but 
only by paying the fee necessary to give 
him partial liberty. He had long been 
“on the limits” and not permitted to wan- 
der far. He could not have called on 
Madam Jumel at her remote mansion but 
for the benevolent fact that imprisonment 
for debt had been abolished, beginning 
with May 1832. 

What if he should win the interest, 
the heart—even the hand!—of Madam 
Jumel? He knew of her wealth and of 
her widowhood. She had boasted a little 
of her money, and she had sighed rather 
cleverly, rather provocatively, over the 
loss of her husband and the emptiness of 
her life. 

It occurred to Burr that if he could 
only lay his hands on her wealth, he 
could manage it to her benefit, and be- 
sides pay his debts and gain a beautiful 
home in which to spend the few years 
remaining to him. He was already seven 
years overdue in his grave. He had al- 
ways longed to dwell in that mansion, 
once known as Washington’s headquarters, 
now known as the Jumel Place. He had 
tried to buy it in the days before the 
Duel. 

He loved to be tempted and to yield. 
The temptation to marry Betty was an 
inspiration. He mumbled his favorite 
oath: “By General Jackson! I'll do it.” 

For the present he must put the plan 
in abeyance. Betty had gone to Saratoga 
and would not return until the Indian 
summer filled the air with a belated 
tenderness, like the reawakening love in 
an old widower’s heart. 


CCTOBER and Betty reached New 
York together, and she drove down 
to see Colonel Burr. She said nothing to 
the Hamiltons about her new lawyer, who 
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had slain the eminent founder of the 
Hamilton family. 

She was delighted to find that Burr had 
managed her affairs better than he usually 
did his own. She found him so witty, so 
gallant, that her prejudices against him 
began to vanish. At length he cried out: 

“They say I have loved women too 
well. I have loved many, they say. 
Well, I would not deny the charge. I 
dm not infidel enough to scorn God’s 
masterworks: a beautiful face, eyes like 
stars in a mist, mouths budding to be 
kissed, a hand to caress and fondle—as 
I kiss this beautiful hand of yours, mad- 
am. 


and it tingled under his lips. 

A woman rarely hates a man for having 
loved many before he loved her. Betty 
had no scruples at all. She melted before 
the flattery in Burr’s expertly modulated 
voice, the look in his old eyes, that smile. 

Seeing that she did not snatch her hand 
away, and that her gaze was gentle upon 
him, he drew her hand to his heart. This 
brought her face close to his, and his spell 
was full upon her as he murmured: 

“Madam, I respectfully ask you to 
grant me this hand to keep—in mar- 
riage.” 

This overwhelmed Betty. To be asked 
in wedlock by any man was an adventure. 
She had been besought for favors by 
many men, but Burr offered marriage 
first—and was the first to pay her this 
stupendous compliment. 


As if a shattered rose might recall its | 


petals from the ground and be pink again, 
her tarnished cheeks achieved a blush. 
She snickered like a schoolgir!: 

“Oh, Colonel Burr!” 

“Say that you will marry me,’ he 
pleaded, “‘and when!” 

She responded: “Why, Colonel Burr! 
The idea!” 

“Name the day!” 

But she could only giggle and squirm, 


and he let her go when she promised to | 


think it over. 


SHE rode home in a golden haze. But 
when she told the Chases that she had 
had a proposal, she was jarred out of 
her dream. 

They could not conceal their mixture 
of horror and laughter at the thought of 
the sixty-year-old Betty marrying the 


seventy-eight-year-old Burr. They plainly | 
regarded it as a fantastic comedy marred | 


by indecency. 

This was a cruel blow to Betty, and it 
set her to thinking. Her first thoughts 
went to money nowadays. She sobered 
the smiling heirs by the sudden grimness 
of her glare and her cold words: 

“You are afraid that Mr. Burr will get 
the money you have been expecting from 
me.” 

Mary gasped and blushed. She won- 
dered if she had indeed thought of that. 
She tried to explain away the charge, but 
she could only falter: 

“Mamma! I was thinking of what the 
people in town*would say of you.” 

Strangely, the thought of the derision 
of the town woke her courage. She had 
lived and thrived upon it. It had been 
the element she had swum in all her life. 
Well, why should she swim alone? 

She went to Burr as her lawyer for 


His gray head was bent over her hand, 











Climbing the glaciers in the cost. 


Ranier National Park 


86 


round trip 
from Chicago 


to North Pacific 
Coast destinations. 


Round trip from 
St. Louis $81.50 








Coupon 


Travel Bureau, Dept. 25-B 


Please send me your free book, 
“‘The American Wonderland." 


Name 


1493 Burlington R. R. Bldg., Chicago, 111. 
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| ome to America’s 


greatest vacationland 


Come this summer to the American Wonderland. 
Join the thousands of veteran tourists who every 
year return here to enjoy the most gorgeous va- 
riety of scenic grandeur on the continent. 
Pacific Northwest includes: 


Yellowstone National Park 

Glacier National Park 

Rainier National Park 

Crater Lake National Park 

The Alaskan Tour 
The Travel Bureau of the Burlington-Great 
Northern-Northern Pacific Railroads will help 
you plan your trip and give you an estimate of 
If you are going to any other point 
on the Pacific Coast, it will tell you how to plan 
so as to include the Pacific Northwest. 


The 


P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic Manager 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R 


A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern,Ry 
A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager, Northern Pacific Ry 


“The Chicago Burlington & Quincy R.R. 


‘The Northern Pacific Ry. 
‘The Great Northern Ry. 


Write for free book 
Send today for the free 
illustrated booklet, ‘‘The 
American Wonaderland.”’ 
Tillia coupon and mail: 











Address 
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Play Safe 
and Cool— 


in ZEPHERIZED Underwear 


Light weight KNIT Underwear that is 
properly BLEACHED — picks up per- 
spiration from the body more quickly— 
permits of more rapid evaporation—keeps 
your body COOL and DRY and thus pro- 
tects from the danger of sudden chilling 
Made in every style—in cotton, linen, silk 
and mixtures—for Men, Women and Chil 
dren. The Knit Underwear Industry is fea 
turing three leading spring and summer 
models for Men — KNIT - ATHLETIC, 
SEMILETIC and KNITGARD. 


Ninety thousand retailers are showing 
these models now in 


ZEPHERIZED UNDERWEAR 











ASSOCIATED KNIT UNDERWEAR 
MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA 


65 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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, 


For the growing 
youngster 
Beemanis is 

a pure and 
healthful 
treat —its 


we habit” 
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Se 


AMERICAN CHICLE CO. 


counsel, not only in her real estate but 
her spiritual estate. He too knew what it 


| was to go through life with hatred scowl- 


| while. 


ing upon him everywhere and all the 
He said: 

“My dear lady, the mockery of the 
public is no proof of one’s own fault. 
The people crucified Christ, gave Socrates 
the hemlock. All the Jerusalems have 
always stoned all the prophets. Let us 
go on our ways and accept the jeers 
of the rabble as a pleasant music, like 
the roaring of the surf that gnashes 
its teeth against us yet breaks at our 
feet. The pleasantest walks of life are 
on the sands at the edge of the sea. 
Nothing makes a fireside so cosy as the 
roaring of the wind outside or the howls 
of the wolves. Madam, I can contribute 
to your honorable and comfortable isola- 
tion the companionship of the most dis- 
liked man on this side of the ocean. 
What more congenial company could you 





have?” 

This heartened her a little; yet it 
| lacked something of what is expected 
from nuptial bliss. There was a distinct 
| jangle in such wedding bells. 
| She shook her head. Yet when she 
thrust him away, she was lonely indeed. 


Chapter Thirty-nine 


dinner, a 
She 


ETTY invited Burr to a d 
magnificent feast at the mansion. 


| made the place blaze with candles, re- 





! 
gowns. 


flected in the mirrors, in the twinkling 
prisms, and in the floors polished to black 
mirrors. 

She had caused little mirrors to be set 
along the baseboard to increase the ra- 
diance and reflect the trains of the 
She wore the finest laces that 
needles ever spun. On her fingers she put 
the emerald rings that Josephine had worn 
upon her bare toes before she knew Napo- 
leon. She put on her head the diadem of 
sapphires that Josephine wore when she 
was empress. 

Betty gave Burr what splendor she 
could, and she gathered a company of 
people who were so distinguished that 
they were not afraid to be seen in such 
company. 

Colonel Burr was the most brilliant 
figure in that brilliant throng. And the 
mansion was worthy of him or anyone. 
Had not the former King of Spain eaten 
in the kitchen? Did she not now display 
to some of her guests, who ventured into 
the house for the first time, its amazing 
treasures? 

Here were eight chairs that had be- 
longed to Napoleon when he was only 
the First Consul. There was a marble- 
topped table he brought from his in- 
vasion of Egypt. That clock which 
chimed had tinkled in his ears from the 
palace of the Tuileries. The gleaming 


| chandelier overhead was one he had sent 


to General Moreau before they turned 
against each other. In the cabinet 
yonder was Napoleon’s chessboard and 
the ivory pieces he designed, with his 
own cocked hat upon them. His army 
chest sat in a corner. A bed he had 
slept on was upstairs; and in the barn 


| was his carriage. 


When Betty, a little boastfully, pointed 
these out to Burr, he told her of the 
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hideous months he had spent in Paris 
trying to meet Napoleon for half an hour; 
of his starvation, his cold, his endless 
humiliations. 

“You, madam, have brought me nearer 
to Napoleon than I ever came in Paris. I 
have at least touched the furniture that 
he once warmed. He is cold enough now. 
Or is he warm? At any rate, madam, you 
and I live, and he is—where?”’ 


HEN the dinner was served, and 

Betty indicated Burr as her escort, 
she noted that his grace was equal to that 
of any of the princes of France who had 
lifted her fingers on the backs of their 
hands at the court banquets in Paris. And 
his words were exquisite: 

“I give you my hand, madam; my heart 
has long been yours.” 

The dinner was in the early dusk for 
the sake of the candles. Betty looked 
better at candle-lighting time than in the 
mean stare of the sun. After the dinner 
there was moonlight upon the great 
piazza. Stars in the sky, silver rivers 
winding through the dark lands, and far 
off to the south the gleam of New York 
like a hostile and beleaguered city! 

Long after the last guest had driven 
away into the beauty of the night, Burr 
lingered and filled her ears with felicitous 
words. When he went at last, she stood 
and listened to the hoofs of his horse as 
they drummed the dust. Then she hur- 
ried to the stairs like a girl and had 
climbed halfway before the years over- 
took her and made the last steps tedious. 
She staggered to a window and out upon 
a balcony where Washington had kept a 
sentinel, and where he often stood and 
swept the British lines with his field- 
glass. 

There Betty watched for the form of 
Burr darkling in the trees about the wind- 
ing road. She fancied that she could see 
him, and she waved her scarf at him: 


In such a night 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and waved 
her love 
To come again to Carthage. 


A longing and a loneliness made Betty's 
heart ache blissfully as with a sad-sweet 
music. She could not believe that she 
and age had had any traffic together, or 
that the years had trampled her at all. 
Blotted in the blue wonder of the moon- 
night, she was again the beautiful, the 
tall blonde blue-eyed girl who came Eunt- 
ing romance in the little city of then 


‘THE next night Burr rode out to call 
upon her. They dallied together over 
the dinner and the wine, and to escape the 
staring eyes and the embarrassing embar- 
rassment of Mary and her husband, she 
led him into the gardens. They sat on 
the edge of the fishpond overtowered by 
great African cypress trees that had been 
born in Egypt. The Khedive had sent to 
Napoleon the roots of four hundred cy- 
presses in native soil fastened each in its 
canvas bag. The mournful things had ar- 
rived in Paris as Napoleon drooped. They 
lay neglected in the gardens of the Tuile- 
ries till Jumel saw them and bought 
them, and sent them on one of his ships 
to this mansion. 
Betty and Burr under these Egyptian 
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branches were in the mood of Cleopatra | 


and Antony. And after all, Cleopatra was 
nearly forty and Antony past fifty at the 
height of their immortal romance. 

As Betty and Burr leaned over and 
gazed down at their images in the fish- 


pond, its blurred mirror gave back images | 


of flattery. The air was drugged with 
tenderness. He held her hand and drew 
her to him, and it would have been 
sacrilege to profane that night with re- 
sistance. 

Betty's soul longed for repose in those 
arms of Burr's. What if they had em- 
braced a legion of women? Her own 
arms had not been idle always. Aged 
as she was, she felt a longing to nestle 
toward this one man who paid _ her 
homage. It might be their second child- 
hood, but they were after all but Babes 


night drawing on. 


N Burr’s office one day Betty looked at 
him with a plaintive smile that said yes, 
but her head wagged a timid no. He 
seized her hand, kissed it again and again 
and said: 

“It is not like my brave Betty to let 
cowardice stand in the way of her hap- 
piness. 

The twain were not old in their own 
eyes. If there had been an observer, he 
would have laughed at the senile bur- 
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Can you pick up pins with gloves 
on? It’s just as hard to dig tartar out of 
crevices between your teeth with the 
wrong kind of brush. Look at this photo- 
graph. Itis a Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
at work. The saw-tooth-pointed bristle 
tufts dig in after tartar germs like a dog 
digging for a rabbit. Tartar hasn't a 
chance against a Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush rightly used. 








Teeth are beautiful when 


in the Wood, lost in the black forest with | 





lesque, but a merciful illusion is left to | 


the aged whereby they can surround 
themselves with moonlight and music and 
all witchery. 

So Aaron Burr spun such a wizardry 
about the hungry soul of Betty that she 
leaned into his arms and flung hers about 


him. And they kissed and kissed again. | 
But both, being not altogether mad, kept | 


their eyes shut tight. 


Chapter Forty 

WHILE Betty swooned upon the 
heart of Burr, she felt herself 

young Eve again and Paradise regained. 

But when her unpracticed arms wearied 
all toe soon of clutching Burr, and when 
her shortened breath gave out in the 
clench of his embrace, and when she had 
opened her eyes again, she found herself 
in no embowered Eden with an Adam 
fresh from the Creator’s hand. She found 
herself in a lawyer’s office with her taffeta 
pretty well mussed and her hat askew. 

Burr had no illusions to recover from. 
When he embraced Betty, he embraced a 
large sack of money in female form. If 
it had been love he wanted, there was a 
widow far younger, plumper, more desir- 
able than Betty, who adored him and 
whom he adored. But that widow had no 
money. This widow was a gold mine. 
He could have called her Golconda. 

It maddened him to have Golconda 
rise, tear herself free from his hands and 
bolt for the door. He just managed to 
overtake her there before she escaped, 
and brace himself to check her flight. 

She was so shaken with her long un- 
suspected ability to glow with love that 
she wanted to be alone with her happi- 
ness, like a delighted virgin stricken into 
a panic by her first kiss. 

Burr pleaded for a yes, and for a defi- 
nite day when he might call her his. 
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But she could only plead and stammer: 

“Oh, let me go, Mr. Burr! Please, Mr. 
Burr, dear Mr. Burr. There, I have 
kissed you. You must! If I kiss you 
again, will you let me go? I did kiss you, 
but you don’t keep your promise. Well, 
one more. No, not another. Oh—oh, 
Mr. Burr-urr-urr!” 

He crushed her against the door as if 
| he would fasten her there in alto relievo. 

| Then he said: 

“I see you are afraid to go to church 
| with me. So I will bring the church to 
you, Madam Mahomet. I will call upon 
you with a parson and—well, you had 
best not defy Aaron Burr, madam.” 

He escorted her to her carriage, kissed 
her hand and whispered: 

“Madam Burr, my heart rides with 
you!” 

Betty’s carriage jounced her all the 


SACKCLOTH -AND 
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way from Burr’s office out Broadway to 
Tenth, where the paving stopped, on past 
the Madison Cottage in the lane that was 
numbered “Twenty-third Street,” out the 
Bloomingdale Road to the mansion, and 
she never once noticed whether she was 
snubbed or not. In fact, several people 
tried to speak to her, and she gazed at 
them as if they were swirls of dust in the 
road. Who were they, anyway? Had not 
a once Vice President of the United 
States just implored her to be his bride? 

What was the title for the wife of a 
Vice President? They spoke of the 
Mayor’s wife as the Mayoress. Would 
she not be the Vice Presidentess? What 
would the word be? 

(The conclusion of this remarkable novel 
is dramatic in the extreme and reveals 
Rupert Hughes at his best. Watch for it 
in the next, the June, issue.) 


SCARLET 


(Continued from page 80) 


answer to it, Edwards—to let the public 
know from the floor of the House the 
kind of holdup the Curtis crowd has tried 
to put over in Congress, and to beat 
them to it.” 

“There’s another answer,” said Ed- 
wards, his gaze on the ceiling. “To go 
to the man who told that story and give 
| him a little quick justice.” 

Ransom turned away, his hands behind 
him, his brows tangled. 

“And make a filthy 
is now only a fairy-tale.” He turned 
quietly toward the younger man. “I can 
understand your feelings—because I feel 
| the way you do myself. I'd like to go 
| with you and hold your coat and hat 
while you made the man who started 
| this story swallow his words—and his 
| teeth. But can’t you see, Edwards—you’d 
just make a lie plausible, and put the 
name of the woman on every tongue, in 

Congress and out of it? That would 

never do. Don’t lose your head. That’s 

what they want you to do. You're going 

to beat that bill in the House, so that it 
| will never be heard from again, or Curtis 
| either.” 
| Edwards was silent. He looked at his 
watch and went quickly to the door. 

“We've got to beat them, sir,” he mut- 
tered at last. “You're right. But after 
that—” He did not finish his thought, 
and went out hurriedly, but Ransom 
knew his man. The personal element in 
the contest was not the sort of thing to 
be overlooked 


scandal of what 


Chapter Nineteen 
[X reply to the letter to Polly, Joan 
had received a note written hurriedly, 
expressing gratitude. It repeated even 
| more querulously Polly’s complaints as 
| to the condition of her health, and spoke 
vaguely of a visit to the East which she 
| hoped might restore her spirits and give 
her a new hold on life. On Jack’s ac- 
count, the idea was very disturbing to 
Joan, for it seemed that Polly had thrown 
out the suggestion in the hope of an in- 
| vitation to come to Washington. Joan 
| replied kindly but ignored the hint. 
| Polly had long since forfeited all the 


liminary 


claims of sisterhood and of friendship, 
and although Joan had so far softened 
as to be willing to send her money, she 
felt toward her sister only as she would 
have toward any other creature in dis- 
tress. 

But she tried to put the thought of 
Polly with all the unpleasant memories 
that it awakened into her mental back- 
ground, and gave herself to the new in- 
terests that Stephen Edwards had brought 
into her life. He had reported the pre- 
skirmishes with the Curtis 
crowd, and the hearing before the Com- 
mittee which had resulted in his own 
defeat, and she had followed his affairs 
with the deepest of sympathy and con- 
cern. She saw the lines of worry in 
his face, but she also noted the square 
set of his jaw whenever he discussed the 
final issue. 

One day when she questioned him 
eagerly as to his progress with his per- 
sonal interviews, he brought out a list 
from his pocket. 

“Well, here they are,” 
“A hundred and more. Camp has done 
a lot. Newett can’t understand why he 
can’t get that bill out of the Rules Com- 
mittee. But Camp is like adamant when 
he has a conviction. He has to be blasted 
out with dynamite. That’s what the 
Curtis crowd will need to get that bill 
on the calendar. It will only go on when 
we're ready to beat it and not before.” 

“And how soon do you think you'll 
have enough votes to win?” 

“T don’t know yet. We’ve made a 
pretty thorough canvass already, but we 
can’t neglect a prospect.” 

He glanced down the list and laughed. 
“Good Lord! Just look at the stuff I’m 
pledged to vote for: One post-office 
building in Red Dog, Montana, one Fed- 
eral penitentiary, one academy of 
sciences, one immigration act, one Cher- 
okee claim, one mother ship for air- 
planes, a bridge for the Kankazoo River, 
one flock of tractors for a U. S. agri- 
cultural experiment station, one safety 
appliance act, and heaven knows how 
many special pension cases.” 

She smiled over his shoulder. 

“I don’t know the first thing about 
any of them, but I guess they're all 


he said grimly. 
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right,” he went on. “They've got to be 
all right. I’ve taken on more responsi- 


bility than is good for any one man’s | 


conscience if they aren’t.” 

A few days later he gave her an ac- 
count of the cattle-rustling tale and 
the story of the poor widow and the oil- 
lands. He was very good-natured, it 
seemed, but Joan was highly indignant 
more angry, even, than she had been 
when she had learned from Madame de 
Selignac of the story that Mrs. Sam 
Curtis had told. 

“It’s a dreadful outrage,’ she gasped, 
“to let them speak of you like that. This 
Albright ought to be killed. I’m sorry 
that friend of yours didn’t shoot his of- 
fice up. I'd like to do it myself. And 
Sam Curtis always seemed so easy-going 
and suave!” 

“The suave ones are the worst kind 
I’d rather any day have an enemy who 
ate fire and brimstone, because then I'd 
know where I could find him.” 

“And this is politics!” she gasped. 





“THESE conversations had taken place 
before Ransom’s last revelation of 
the slander that had brought Joan’s name 
and reputation into the situation. As in 
Stephen’s case, where Ransom had at 
last related the 


Joan remained in ignorance until Beatrice | 
de Selignac, coming straight from the tea- | 


table where she had heard it, ran breath- 
less and furious up the stairs to Joan’s 
bedroom. 


gasped, throwing herself upon a chair. 
“I’m simply boiling with rage. I can't 
stand it another minute—” 

“Bee! What is it?” 

“A story they’re telling—that’s going 
the rounds. A woman was repeating it 
at Mrs. Jacquette’s—a vile story about 
you and Stephen Edwards. I told her— 


oh, I don’t know what—that she lied, I | 


think. And then I ran out of the house.” 

Joan’s busy fingers stopped moving, 
and she stared with eyes that seemed to 
grow suddenly weary. It was the old 
look of seeing into the darkness, the more 
poignant in its transformation from the 
sunshine of a moment of contentment. 

“About me—and Stephen Edwards?” 
she asked quietly. 

“Yes,” gasped Beatrice. “Oh, Joan! 
I don’t want to give you pain. I wouldn't 
have minded gossip, just the tittle-tattle 
of a tea-table. Of course I’ve expected 
that, and so have you. But this is some- 
thing different, a scurrilous slander, told 
with consummate assurance and listened 
to by half a dozen of my friends. I 
can’t stand it, Joan.” 

“What are they saying now?” Joan 
asked. “Tell me, Bee.” 

“That you and Stephen Edwards—that 


Stephen Edwards and you—the worst | 


that can be said—” 

Joan moved slightly, and her knitting- 
needles slipped from her lap. 

Madame de Selignac again rose and 
paced the floor. “It’s an outrage on de- 
cency. It’s gone as far as it can go. 
You’ve got to come out into the open 
and defend yourself—or give me the 
weapons to defend you. I don’t know 
anything about you, except that you have 
a secret. That’s none of my business. 


story that everyone | 
seemed to know but Stephen himself, | 
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He Starts at 
$5,200 a Year . 


One hundred dollars a week! — And 


only a few years ago his weekly wage was 
less than $30, Didn't dream he could do 
it when he first took up the study of 
Higher Accounting under the LaSalle 
Problem Method; but he just couldn't 
help getting ahead—so he wrote—because 
he found it the most interesting thing he 
ever tackled. 

Knew nothing about bookkeeping, but 
LaSalle quickly gave him the necessary 
foundation. Then, step by step, he was 
trained in the practical work of Cost 
Accounting, Auditing, Business Law, 
Organization, Management, Finance, In- 
come Tax Procedure—wo¢ theoretically, 
mind you, but by the solving of actual 
problems lifted bodily from business life. 
As a result, he sits as Auditor at a big 
mahogany desk and commands a salary 
of $5,200 a year. 


Unusual Opportunities 
in Accounting 
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Name. 


Present Position - 


But I do know the kind of life you've 
lived in Washington. And I can't listen 
to people saying the things they're say- 
ing. I can’t be loyal to you and listen 
to stories like this. They make me boil 
with rage; they make me hate the world. 
I want to fight for you, but I can’t fight 
without weapons, Joan.” 

“Please, Bee!” Joan implored. “If I 
could tell you—I would—” 

Madame de Selignac stared in silence, 
studying her. 

“You mean you wont tell?” 

“Yes, Bee. That’s what I mean,” said 
Joan. She had gathered her forces of 
resistance again. “The less said, the 
better. The old story that people tell 
is a part of me, like my hands or my 
feet. No one would believe anything 
else after all these years—even if there 
were another story that I could tell. And 
there isn’t.” 

“But this isn’t the old story. This is 
a new lie—you must do something—” 


OAN walked to the mantel and leaned 

heavily upon it with both elbows. 

“Do you think Stephen Edwards has 
heard this slander?” she asked. 

“I don’t know and I don’t care. He’s 
a man and able to look out for himself, 
but it’s damnable for people to drag you 
in again.” 

“What do they say of him, Bee?’ 

“That he’s with you constantly—that 
he’s seen coming from this house at all 
hours of the day and night. Oh—TI can't 
speak of it.” 

“Thanks, dear,” said Joan after a 
moment, and then went on haltingly: “I 
think I understand. It is coming to me 
slowly. This story has the same origin 
as all the other stories they’re telling 
about him, and with the same purpose 
—to discredit him, to weaken his power 
at the crucial moment of this fight in 
the House..... I—I didn’t think—it 
didn’t occur to me that people could be 
so vile as to use a friendship like mine 
and Mr. Edwards’, as a motive to try to 
ruin him. But that’s what they’ve done.” 

Her words trailed away into silence, 
and her companion stirred indignantly. 

“That’s it, of course. But there ought 
to be some way of stopping their 
tongues.” é 

She paced toward the window again, 
and then quickly turned. 

“T don’t believe Stephen Edwards has 
heard anything. It’s always the way with 
scandal. The person spoken of is always 
the last to hear it. People are silent 
through delicacy. But I had to tell you, 


Joan. It hurt me so. You'll forgive me, 
wont you?” 
Joan laid her hand lightly on her 


friend’s shoulder. 

“Of course, Bee. You had to tell me. 
It wouldn’t have been friendly if you 
hadn't told.” 

“But you must do something, Joan— 
or he must. What, God knows—but 
something—” 

“Yes,” she replied slowly, “something 
must be done.” 

She leaned forward, her chin upon her 
hand, looking out into the sunlight. 
There was nothing febrile in her pose. 
Lines of pain had come into her face, 
but her brows were tangled in the ef- 
fort of a new resolution. ‘“Yes—some- 
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thing must be done,” 
though to herself. 

“What, dear?” 

There was another long silence, and 
when Joan spoke, it was in a half-whisper 
—as though to herself. 

“I’ve stayed here long enough. 
move on.” 

“Joan!” Beatrice de Selignac threw 
herself impetuously upon her knees be- 
side Joan’s chair and caught her by the 
shoulders. “Joan! Joan! What are you 
saying!” 

“It's the only thing, Bee,” she in- 
sisted. “I’ve got to go away again.” 

Her visitor stared at her averted pro- 
file. 

“You can’t go, Joan! 
to let you go.” 

“Please, Bee!” The fingers of Joan’s 
left hand sought and found those of her 
friend’s, and she pressed them gently: 
“Please don’t say anything more now. 
I—I’ve got to be alone to think this out.” 

She bent forward, and her lips brushed 
the forehead of her friend, who rose and 
turned away. 

“I shall come again to see you to- 
morrow, Joan. If you go, I’m going with 
you.” 

“You're a darling, Bee. You always 
were. But there are some things that 
even one’s friend can’t help in:” 

Joan stood in the doorway listening to 
the sound of her visitor’s footsteps; she 
heard the front door close, and then 
slowly turned back into the room, pacing 
slowly back and forth, her hands clasped 
before her. The story was vile enough, 
brutal enough to shock her, but she felt 
curiously apathetic as to the evil poten- 
tialities of the slander as it affected her- 
self. It hurt her most that this man she 
cared for should suffer for the sin of 
being her friend. It seemed clear enough 
that if this story had been told by his 
enemies for political purposes, there must 
have been a conviction that it would 
damage him. 

There was only one way to end the 
scandal—to put it in the past tense, 
where it might die at last in oblivion. 
Her instinct had been correct. She must 
go away immediately somewhere—to- 
morrow. She must not see Stephen Ed- 
wards again. .... She would write him 
a letter. 


she repeated as 


I must 


I’m not going 


Chapter Twenty 


OAN sat at her desk in the library 

rereading the letter that she had 
written to Stephen Edwards. It was not 
long—only a few pages; but she had 
put much thought upon it, and it con- 
tained all that seemed necessary. She 
took out an envelope, addressing it to 
his room in the House Office Building, 
where he would not receive it until she 
had left her house for the station. She 
affixed the stamp carefully and then 
leaned back in her chair, gazing into 
space. The house was very quiet, for 
Jack had long since been put to bed. 

So this was the end of her short 
dream—the reawakening to things as 
they had always been! She had no time 
yet for the moments of rebellion that 
would follow; nor would she yield to 
them now. Her resolution had not fal- 
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tered. She had made her plans to go | 


away for a few weeks until she could 
plan more definitely for her future home 
and Jack’s. 

She rose, taking up the letter, and went 
into the hall, putting on a cloak and cap 
with the idea of going to the mail-box at 
the corner. The dropping of that letter 
into the mail-box was to be the decisive 
act to confirm her resolution. She 
opened the door, putting the catch on 
the lock, and went out into the vestibule. 
She had gone down the steps and was 
halfway to the picket fence that inclosed 
her small lawn, when a taxicab drove 
violently up to the curb and stopped with 
a grinding of brakes. A man leaped out, 
and they met at the gate. 

“Mrs. Freeman! It’s you. I've 
broken all the speed-laws to get here be- 
fore you went to bed. May I see you 
for a moment?” 

“Oh! I—I was just going to the 
corner to—to mail a letter,” she gasped. 

“Let me do it,” he pleaded. “And 
then you'll let me come in, wont you? 
Just for a moment?” 

“Tt’s rather late, isn’t it?” she said un- 
easily. She had a vague hope that she 
might still be able to avoid him by this 
subterfuge. His hand was extended for 
the letter in her hand, but she did not 
give it to him. She did not want him 
to learn tonight that it was addressed 
to him. She could think of no excuse 
except to go with him into the house. 

“The letter can wait until morning,” 
she said quietly; and turning, she led 
the way up the steps to the door. 


HE noticed, in a brief glance under | 


the hall light, that his face was worn, 
the lines at brow and chin deeply in- 
dented with the scars of some recent in- 
tensity. He took off her cloak and fol- 


lowed her into the drawing-room, where | 


she sat in a straight-backed chair. in- 
dicating another for him near the fire- 
place. Her choice of the drawing-room, 
instead of the library, where they usually 
sat for their intimate chats, was made 
in deference to the hour, and to her wish 
to end the interview with all speed. 

But he did not seem to notice the for- 
mality in her manner, and plunged at 
once into the flood of his thought. 

“I only heard tonight—from Ransom 
—the story that they’re telling about 
me—and about you.” 

She raised her hand before her, as 
though to ward off a blow, and he saw 
for the first time the pallor of her face. 

“You've heard it too,” he said grimly. 
“T thought so.” 

“Beatrice de Selignac told me—today. 
‘lease don’t let’s speak of it.” 

“We must, Mrs. Freeman; we've got 
to speak of it. That’s what I came here 


for. I wanted you to know that you | 


weren't without protection against this 
sort of thing. Somebody is going to 
suffer for bringing you into my political 
fights. It’s the dirtiest business! And 
when I think that I brought you into it!” 


“You have nothing to reproach your- | 


self with,” she said slowly. 

He rose and walked the length of the 
room away from her. 

“No, I haven’t—thank God for that. 
But that doesn’t make the injury I’ve 
done you the less.” 
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Easy to Learn~ 
Easy to Operate 


The Remington Portable is easy to 
learn because it has the one and only 
standard keyboard, with four rows of keys 
and no shifting for figures—exactly like 
the big machines — the keyboard univer- 
sally adopted by business as the best. 


It is easy to operate because it is the 
most complete portable typewriter, with 
every feature common to the larger ma- 
chines. Solightitcan be carried anywhere, 
so convenient it can be used anywhere, 
and so small that it fits ina case only four 
inches high. It iscompact,strongand dur- 
able. And its work is beautiful —always. 


Remington branchesand dealers every- 
where sell the Remington Portable. Use 
it as you pay, if you wish. 

Ask for a demonstration, or write for 
illustrated ‘For You—For Everybody”. 
Address Department 125. . 





We believe we make the best 
typewriter ribbon in theworld, 
and its name is PARAGON 


Remington Typewriter Company 

374 Broadway, New York—Branches Everywhere 

Remington Typewriter Company of Canada, Limited; 
Main Office, 68 King Street West, Toronto 


- REMINGTON 
PORTABLE 


| THE RECOGNIZED LEADER-IN SALES AND POPULARITY 
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The Choice of 
a Camp 


Wholesome outdoor boys 
and girls, men and women 


are made in Summer Camps, 
which have become important 
adjuncts of our educational 
system 

If Bill is clumsy or clever, 
if Anne is dull or bright, just 
send them to a good camp and 
let them learn everything 
from swimming to praying; 
from canoeing to yacht-build- 
ing. They will learn to spend 
life in a wholesome, construc- 
tive manner and they will be- 
come popular leaders wherever 
Fate may plump them down 


See pages 7-8-9-10 of this 
issue. If you require further 
information fill out coupon 
below. We will gladly help 


you select the right camp for 
your boy or girl without 
charge. There are good and 
bad camps, so we sent a high- 
ly qualified observer to visit 
hundreds of them. This in- 
formation is at your service. 
Address 


Director, Depariment 


THe Rep Book MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd St. New York City 


SSCS ESSERE eeeee 
1 am interested in receiving information about a 


of Education 


camp tor 
Bo fe Guy Ave 
LOCATION Mountain 
New England Horseback Riding 
Connecticut Saltwater 
New York ) Special Trips 


> . Young Children 
Pennsylvania 


) West Central a 
Far Western san, ramatics, 
Southern States U Music 
] Canoeing 
) Adults 
Vame 
Street Addre 
City & State 
low much do you plan to pay for ) - ell 5 
the & weeks of camp? b2 5 250 
$375 or over 
By the week 
Relig 4 filiatic 
Remark 














Easy for you to own this beauti- 
ful ring or give it as a present 
Simply send $1 to us today. 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Wear ring 10 days and if vou 
don't 
bargain, return it and we wil 
refund your money. If satistied, 










Blue white, 
perfect cut gen- 
mond 





hand engrav: 
»ierc , il mounting. 
Rare b. uty. 











*Onky pay $1 a week until $52.50 is _ 
talog. Diamonds, Watc 
$32.50 FREE 5% ced Wa, $10 to $1600. A Sion 
wy, long credit. Wonderful val 


Est.1890 Address aol 621 


BAER Bros. Co. 


NEW:VYORK 
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“Please don’t let that matter. I can 
stand it if you can,” 
slow smile. ‘You see, Mr. 
not a new thing to me.” 
She seemed again to gain calmness and 
decision from his discomposure. The 
letter in her fingers gave her assurance. 
“Our friendship has been very pleas- 
ant,” she said calmly. 
His ear caught the cool note in her 
voice, and he turned toward her quickly 
“Pleasant?” he asked uncertainly. 
“But it must be very obvious to you,” 
she went on with quick assurance, ‘that 
it can’t go on.” 


Edwards, it’s 


HE stopped as quickly as she had 
begun. There seemed nothing else for 
her to say. She did not look at him, but 


| felt his quick glance. 


He turned away after a moment. “Of 
course I can understand your feelings. 
You've got every right to take that view 
about things. But He turned toward 
her again, his voice lowered. “But I 
was hoping you wouldn’t. I was hoping 

~you—wouldn’t.”’ 

I don’t see what else I can do,” she 
gaspéd. “The situation is—is impos- 
sible.” 

He took a few short awkward steps 
away and then returned, speaking slowly 


| and with great difficulty. 


| hand. 





“There’s a way, if you'd just take it. 
I—I hadn’t intended to speak to you 
about it—because I didn’t think you'd 
listen. But these people have forced my 
What I mean is, that I—I love 
you, ma’am, and that I'd like, if you 
wouldn’t mind so very much, for you 
to—to marry me.” 

From the moment he had begun to 
speak, Joan knew what he was going to 
say. She bent her head as he finished. 
“I—I can’t have you speaking of mar- 
riage to me, Mr. Edwards,” she said 
quietly. 

There was a 

“I—I'm sorry to hear you say that, 
ma’am,” he said slowly. “I know I've 
startled you, coming at such a time, with 
this story being told. I hope you wont 
think I don’t mean what I say on that 
account. I know it’s a kind of dese- 
cration for me to speak of love or mar- 
riage to a woman who has suffered as 
you have. But I've got to do it—” 

“Please, please don’t. Can’t you see 
it’s impossible?” 

“You mean, because people are talking 
about us. That oughtn’t to mean any- 


silence. 


| thing to you if you can believe that I 


care for you the way I do. I—I’ve been 
wanting you to know about the way I 
feel for weeks—almost from the begin- 
ning; but you seemed to make it diffi- 
cult for me somehow, and I hadn’t the 
nerve to speak. I do love you. And 
whether you'll have me or not, you're 
the only woman in the world for me— 
the only woman.” 

His voice had the old honest ring to 
it, only deeper, of affection, of gentleness, 
of pity. And the phrases of Beatrice 
were like ghosts between them—‘‘the 
worst that can be said.” 

His voice went on at war with every 
impulse of her pride. 

“Wont you think it over and give me 
a chance? I'll never let you regret it. 
If you don’t want to live here in Wash- 


she said with her 
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I'll take you back—home—to the 
There are only friendly crea- 
there, and I'll be very good 


ington, 
mountains. 
tures out 
to you.” 

She needed some verbal weapon,—a 
sophistry, even, in defense,—so that she 
might gain time to think. 

“And your: future!” She flashed the 
phrase at him like a naked blade which 
thrust haphazard in the hope of reaching 
a mark. 

“My future?” He laughed easily. 
“When I’ve beaten this crooked crowd, 
it will be time enough to think about the 
future.” 

“No,” she parried again desperately. 
“You mustn’t speak like that. Your 
friendship for me has—has hurt you 
will hurt you.” 


“What difference— 
Quickly she rose and passed him. “Oh, 
I can’t endure speaking of it. Don’t you 


see?” she appealed. “There are many— 
many reasons why I couldn’t marry you.” 

He turned to face her. “None that 
matters, except the fact that you don’t 
love me.” 

“I don't,” she said rigidly. “I don’t.” 

He moved back a pace, his head bent 
There was a silence. He found words 
slowly. 

“I could wait for that. Why, they say 
the right kind of love is only friendliness 
made greater by sacrifice. I'll do any- 
thing in the world for you—anything. 
It’s time you and Jack had somebody to 
stand between you and—and this sort of 
thing.” He took a pace toward her, his 
voice deep with emotion. “If you only 
could think of me in that way! We are 
friends already. I could make love come 
to you, I think, if you wouldn’t set your 


heart against it. Give me a chance. Just 
a chance—wont you?” 
T was love, she knew, now, not pity. 


She recognized it in the deep ring of 
sincerity in his voice, but the poison 
from the tongue of the woman at Mrs 
Jacquette’s tea-table was in her veins. 
She held her head away from him, so 
that he could not see the look in her 
eyes. Then she moved with an effort, 
turning at the library door. 

“You mustn’t say anything more now,” 


she said painfully. “You must go. I— 
I’m very tired.” 

He stood with his head bent for a 
moment. 

“I’m sorry,” he said; and then as he 
realized the real significance of their 
parting: “But you'll let me see you 
again—tomorrow—the next day? I can’t 
leave you like this.” 

The letter crumpled in her fingers 
seemed to become important. ‘This 
letter—was for you,” she said. “Take 
it and read it when you go out. I think 
you'll understand better.” 

Slowly he took the letter from her 


and turned away. 

“Good night,” he muttered. 

She had kept her poise until the hall 
door had closed behind him. And then 
she sank into the nearest armchair, her 
head bent into her arms, the familiar 
gesture of an old despair, silent, tearless, 
but breathing deeply. 

You will find the next installment 

of this startling novel of Wash- 

ington life, interesting indeed. Be 
sure to read it in our next issue. 
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See the Wahl Pen at all dealers. 
Gold-filled or Silver $4 to $10. 














HOME-MADE 


Gold point, iridium- 
tipped—the vital 
part. We make our 
own,carefully,pains- 
takingly. Perfect 
points guaranteed. 
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OR every hand that writes, for every 

man or woman who uses a fountain 
pen, there is a new idea—a beautiful, 
all‘metal Wahl Pen of gold or silver. 

Wooden pencils gave way to Ever- 
sharp metal pencils. The metal pen is 
just as modern and just as logical a 
development. For the Wahl Pen is 
practically indestructible. Drop it, lean 
against it, screw the cap too hard— 
nothing will break. 

The all-metal barrel, thin yet strong, 
gives greatly increased ink capacity. Its 
better balance—the feel of the pen in 
your fingers— makes writing easier, 
smoother. The beautiful finish carries 
the Wahl Metal Pen into the hands of 
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New 
Beauty— 


and new 
practical 
usefulness 


men and women who appreciate the 
best in life, who know that fine, efficient 
instruments are definite factors in pro- 
ducing good work. 


What made the Wahl Metal Pen 
possible 


The self-filling fountain pen brought into use 
the rubber sac which actually holds the sup- 
ply of ink. 

Formerly the ink was contained in the barrel 
of the pen itself. And so it was necessary to 
use a material that the acid in the ink would 
not eat away. 

The use of the rubber sac made possible the 
modern Wahl Metal Pen. The Wahl metal 
construction gives greater strength, greater ink 
capacity, and the beauty which is found only 
in engraved gold or silver. 


Made in U. S. A. by THE WAHL COMPANY, Cuicaco 
Canadian Factory, THE WAHL COMPANY, Lrtp., Toronto 


Manufacturers of the Wahi Eversharp and the Wahi All-Metal Fountain Pen 


WAHL PEN 
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Here is a booklet 
every woman ought to read 


A free copy will be mailed 


to you upon receipt of coupon 


i onmyrempe of women in all parts of the coun- 
try are reading this booklet. It gives facts, 


backed by the authority of leading physicians, £ Persone , 
about the correct use of a great antiseptic for p eptic 4 
feminine hygiene. oa ‘6 mer 
; ‘ — eM 
For the modern woman there is a scientific for 


method of preserving her youth and health—mak- 
ing the most of every precious hour, every drop 
of energy. This booklet explains it in detail. 


The importance of tains no free alkali nor free acid 
feminine hygiene and does not irritate the delicate 
membranes. 

Its germicidal strength is abso- 
lutely dependable. Even in the mild 
solution recommended for feminine 
hygiene, its germ-killing power is 
more than sufficient to provide rapid 

“Most of the illnesses of women,” and thorough antisensis. It is also 
says the chief gynecologist of alarge economical. 
New York hospital, “are caused by , 
bacterial infections.” Every illness Booklet also describes 
breaks down your reserve energy, many other uses 
weakens your system. Bacterialin- IN ADDITION to giving explicit 
fection can be avoided only by con-_ directions for making the right 
stantattentiontothistoo frequently solutions for feminine hygiene, this 
neglected detail of personal hygiene. booklet describes in detail the many 

household and other uses of “Lysol” 


Tuts method demands regular rest 
periods, healthful food, exercise— 
and, most of all, this important 
practice which is known as femi- 
nine hygiene. 


For this purpose “Lysol” Disin- Disinfectant. Mail the coupon to- 
fectant is the leading antiseptic. It day and you will receive a copy by 
is completely soluble in water, con- return mail. 


Manufacturea only by LYSOL, INC., 635 GREENWICH St., NEW YORK CITY 
Sole Distributors: LEHN & Fink, Inc, New York 





Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 1o McCaul! St., Toronto 
THER! ynly one genuine “Lysol” Disin- 
fectant, pa yn only in yellow carton n 
brown elas ss bottles yntainine 2 7 and 16 
ounces The see iae e bottle also come nnon- 
break able travelers’ package (50 ) 


Sold by all dru 


SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPQN TODAY 





LEHN & FINK, INC., 

Dept. C-3, Greenwich St., New York City 
Mail me, without charge, your booklet 

“A Personal Antiseptic for Women,” 

which gives complete information about 

the use of “Lysol” for feminine hygiene. 
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1803 Elmwood Ave. 
BUFFALO, N.Y, 


From a Woodcut by Edward A. Wilson. © ARCO, 1924 


Durer they wearing these Styles 
when your Heating Plant was installed? 


Very likely. 

A family buys new clothes, 
new cars, new furniture, but ex- 
pects to go clear through life 
with the same old boiler. 

That’s all right in one way. 
An IpEAx Boiler is built to last as 
long as the house in which it is 
installed. Many of the very first 
IDEAL Boilers we made are still 
rendering good service. 

But—there has been just as 
great an advance in the designing 
of boilers as in the designing of 
automobiles. 

The Ipeat TYPE A Boiler, 


with its revertible flues and 


other patented features, is so 
much moreefficient than yourold 
heating plant that it will pay for 
itself in the fuel it saves. If you 
already have radiators, no need 
to tear them out; simply take out 
the old boilerandputinT YPEA. 
Besides its economy, it is so 
clean and attractive that it will 
redeem your cellar, and make it 
a livable floor of your house. 
Let us send you a book, illus- 
trated in full color, which tells 
the whole story. There is a spe- 
cial size of [peat Boiler for every 
size of house. All you need to 
remember are these good words: 


DEAL BOILERS 


COAL ‘ oo 


GAS 


and AMERICAN RADIATORS 


save tuel 
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AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Your Heating Contractor is our Distributor 





Branches 
in all principal 
cities 


Wouldn’t you like to trade your 
old boiler for this lnzat TY PE 
A? You can do it; for, in a few 
winters, the IpEat TYPE A 
will have paid back its cost in 
the fuel it saves. 

















‘You. too, 














Can have 


“A Skin You Love to Touch’”’ 
painted by R. F. Schabelitz 


O /\ skin you love to touch - - - 


Three Woodbury skin prepa- 
rations—guest size—for 10c 


The Andrew Jergens Co., 1705 Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


For the enclosed 10 cents—please send me 
a miniature set of the Woodbury skin 
preparations containing: 


Atrial size cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. 

Asample tube of Woodbury’s 
Facial Cream. 

A sample box of Woodbury's 
Facial Powder. 

With the treatment booklet, “‘A Skin 
You Love to Touch” 


If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 1705 
Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont., English 
agents: H. C. Quelch & Co., 4 Ludgate 
Square, London, E. C. 4, 


Cut out this coupon and mail it today 


WOOD B 


SLEEP—fresh air—the right food— 
all these help to maintain the 
general tone of your skin. 

But good health alone will not 
insure a good complexion. Many 
conditions that seriously detract 
from the appearance of the skin, 
such as blackheads, blemishes, ex- 
cessive oiliness, etc., are of purely 
local origin. 

Give your skin itself special care, 
it you want it to be smooth, soft, 
delightful in texture and color. 


Each day your skin is changing 


You can have a lovely skin, if you 
will. Each day your skin is chang- 
ing—old skin dies and new takes 
its place. By giving this mew skin 
special care, you can actually make 


U RY 


A ( 


your complexion over—you can 
give it a clearness and smooth- 
ness it has never had betore. 


You will find the special treat- 
ment your skin needs in the book- 
let of famous skin treatments, “A 
Skin You Love to Touch,’’ which 
is wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, at 
any drug store or toilet goods counter, 
and read, in this booklet, just how to 
take care of your skin. 

A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts 
a month or six weeks for general toilet 
use, including any of the special Wood- 
bury treatments. The same qualities 
that give Woodbury’s its beneficial 
effect in overcoming common skin 
troubles make it ideal for general use. 
Woodbury’s also comes in convenient 
3-cake boxes. 
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Copyright, 1924, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 




















